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PREFACE 



Adult Ed>;cation has Its roots In several traditions: 
skill tralnlna for the worKolace, hunan develcrn-ent for 
life, and both the acceptance and re:)ection ot schooling. 

Fortunately, society has resisted the rrossure of 
formal school educators to expand their juri;>rtictl or, to 
include this area of ierfrninor because it had afforded to a 
wider soectruir. of oeoole the ooportunlty to practice the 
skills of both teachlna ^nd learning witho>jt the 
bureaucratic control ot licensino the teachinc ane 
certifying the learning. 

This has permitted virtually anyone ^^o had 
"somcthina" to teach to oiier it to virtually anvore who 
wanted to learn that particular "sonethina" . f*en anc wcnc^n 
from every waix of lite have entered what has bccorre known 
as a "learning society". 

Adult educators, for the most, have emerged froT the 
practical, real world, and their writings reflect this 
praamatism: what works is what is! They take positions which 
might appear contradictory in the literature no.^rver, in 
their unicue manner of applying them to a learning 
situation, they seem to work. The operative word is 
"unique" . 

Adult educators who read this review are cautioned to 
consider the various principles and techniques as being one 
part of the "magic" that transforms an ordinary human 
belna's leamina experience. The science doesn't seerr, to 
work without an art form whirfi each must find for sell. 

Adult educators, through tneirknowledqe ot 
Interpersonal comrrunications s. aroup dynarlcs have at their 
dlsposa- a very powerful mechanls:^! within which to achieve 
learning. Indeed coiT.r.unlcationo is the centerniece to any 
learning enterprise, for without it learning cannot take 
place. 

The non-formal environment for i:dult education is 
important to an understand^.nc of the various principles of 
learning that have been Introduced by theoreticians and 
practitioners alike. Similarly, consiaeration of the place 
of the individual in society is fundamental tc an 
understanding of how learning happens. 

While terms like trainer, instructor, ''irrator, 

COO' ^tor, teacher -nnd facilitator have otter -.-r usee 

syn usly, adult educators tend to try and dl:- ortiate 

bet the authorativp figure recalled from \ ■■ formal 
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school setting or their past and une .ivx^j...^ ^^i,-.- 

non«forii«il rnv 1 ronm^^nt , 

The piannlna of non-forruU loarr.lncj exp-^rlenc^s draws 
heavily on the princirxes ot communication, learnirq and 
farllitatlon as well ."^s traditlonnl curriculum' thccrv -^nd 
Ifernlnq >:y objectives. The stratcaies conceived to evoke 
l.>arn«nq walk the fine line between Panlpulatinq the learner 
and providing an arrbience conducive to iparnlnn. Tr moael 
for learninq described at the end o£ the piannlna Sv-rion 
seeK«; to integrate the rrinciples of corr^-unlCdticn , 
learnino, facilitation, planning iind evaluotlor. Thir -^odel 
ha«; been the basis of numerous successful rroarars, anc :,one 
that were utter failures: The noaol will .isslst the 
competent adult educator in wor^clna with wlUinq learners; 
it is of marcinal 'Jtillty when either or both or these 
variables are absent. 

The makina of judaerents as to hur-n learnlnQ has 
become, in recent tires, the major coaiDonent of oidr.ninq, 
Tndeer:, the assessina of learninq needs, the appraising of 
learninq includinc Its continuous feedback: as progrnm plans 
unfolc, and an uit^^r^tc evaluation have caused adult 
educecors to reconsider the reiationsnip between the 
facilitator and learner and the importance of self and other 
direction . 

AS With any other inquiry into the nature of 
phenomena a vocabulary has emerged. This Glossary is 
tentative and the reader is encouraged to r.zKd even more 
precise, the vocabulary of adult education. 

The literature listed at the end includes the works 
of the few major and numerous other autnors wnose thinking 
and experience has helped create the fJ.eld of adult non- 
formal education. 

While tneorlsts will argue =.bout wnat learninq is or 
is not it bvco^es readily apparent that the fundarenial 
elements that interact in the monent of learnino are an 
attituoe channe which trigaers a rnoraering of the Icdic^l 
frame of thmklno which in torn results in scr.e original 
[for the learner] nehavioral manifestation; t^^us the 
effective, cognitive & y sychor.o tor do-^iains ^re relntecrater: 
in sone ayrropriate way enaoling the person to continue 
develooing. 
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1. ADULT LEARNING 



1 , 1 IiNTRODUCTlON 



in an e educational context there ^as errer^ed a 
considerable literature on tnr Importance o:^ adults' 
learning llf>-»loriq. The following quotes are Just < sampler 
.^1 writers' views as to the Importance ot learning 
throughout life. 

"in tlfT>e It lllfelona learning] will become such an 
integral part of hurran existence th/^t all fnanKind w'ili 
be learning systematlcaliv all the tlrr^c" (vernrr, 
1966) . 

"The education cf adults has constituted an integral 
part of all cultures at aii times In hlsLory" CVcrner, 
1976)* 

''The adults' learnino orcjects will continue to be a 
significant & an integral part of his total life" 
CTough. 1971). 

"In the learnino society, formal education --ouid 
spread throughout one's lifetime" (Hesbourq, 1974), 

"Tne definition of recurrent education accepts the 

principle of lifelanq learning^ (GKCD report, 19/7). 

''Adult education presur^os that the creative soart ray 
be kept alive throughout life" (Linder-an^ 1975 ). 

"This new veT^turc called adult education rot 

because it is confined to adults but because 

adulthood, fraturity, defines its limits. The concept 
is inclusive** (T.indeman, 1975). 

adult education, as the final stage in the 
education of tne citizen of a free society, ...should 
continue throughout the active life of the irdividual" 
(Peers, 1972). 
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In short, my conception of adult education is ...a 
technique to learning for adults whicn rraKes f^du cation 
coter?Tiirous with life & hence elevates living itself 
to the level of adventurous experiment" (Knoviles, 
1976) . 
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1,2 INDIVIDUAL SOCIF.TY 

Hhat is the human learnlnq unit ? Is It the 
indlvldu^-il ? Is It the social unit ? Thooretlcal pndrls of 
learnlnq seerr to Deulr. from one or the other premise; either 
the Indlvloual l integral & can atoPlstlcally to the 
creator ol learnVna, or that the individual is only a cart 
of a social s'-r^cture that is lntear.-il & creates the 
learnina. in the -.It-rature there are many varlatlcns 
combinations wh_.;. attcppt to answer these questions, 
mterestinq to observe is the way tha,t Mortn Anerlcons f. 
Germanic Europeans cluster in tno category of arorists, 
wnlle Latin Furooeans, Latin Americans & Asiatics cluster 
under the category ot holists. 

Another question that is important to explore Is the 
role of voluntarily associated persons in d learninc 
entf.rpr ise. 

The notes & quotes of this introductt^rv section 
examine these questions from a philosophical [socio/ 
politico/ csychoioqical] point of view because these issues 
transcend learnina & are found at the root of all hunan 
thouQht, attitude s, behavior. 

1.2.1 METHODOLr :ICA:. INDIVI' UALIS^1 
:Boonln in r'ennocK, 19b9) 

If the only thinqs which are real are the individuals 
whc comnose society, then the only kinds of exnlanrftlcns of 
be^dvior in society which would be complete would be 
explanations in terms of the actions of these Indivicuals. 
nne Implication drawn somotimes Is that sociolcqical 
i-xplanations ir. terms ot sociological laws are incotrolete 
and In princinle reducible to psychoioqlcal la*s and 
i-xplanatlons. This oosltlon was clearly formulated in A 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC: 

men ... in a state of society arc still men; their 
actions and passions are obedient to the laws of 
Individual hu^an nature. Men are not wnen brcucnt 
together, converted into another Kind of suostance, 
with nifterent properties: as nydroaen and oxyoen are 
different from water ... human beinos in society have 
no properties but those which are derived from, and 
m«y be resolved into, the laws of the nature of 
Individual man. (Mills) 

The position of rethcdolooical individualism has not 
only been formulated by philosooher s , but also acoDtec by 
noted social scientists. The principles of behavior ist i c 
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psycholoqy explains elemrntary social behavior: 

1 e w W t* r U 1 U L H <J L W p u t: U il\J i t\. m i^,- i w ^' v .-» * v. * • • v ^• 

dcscrlbr and explain the social, with social iD^navior 
nothing unlauc emrroei, to be analysed only In its c>in 
terms Katherr trorn tho laws of individual benavior 
... tollow the laws of social beh.u'ior *hon 
co.'Tipl Icat Ions of rrutual reinforcement are ta<en into 
account. (Homans) 

A nurrber of d 1 s 1 1 nau i s hed cultural aPtnroprlc^l st s 
have also aaoDted this viewpoint in their andlyr.i:. ot 
culture. Tc briefly auote fron a t^w, 

**It Is the Individual who is resoonsible in tbe la^t 
analysis, for all adaltlons to culture, tvpry ne^ iccc^ 
must orlQlnate with seme person." (Linton) 

•Any culture element ... has radiated out, at lar^t 
analysis, frorr a single person." (Sapir) 

"NO civilization has In it any element wrilch in the 
last analysis is nor tMp contrlDUtlon of ar 
Individual. Where else could any ^.alt come fron 
except from the behavior of a man or a woman or a 
child. (Benedict) 

Each auotarion reveals the acceptance cf the 
prlnclole of methodolooical individualism. rDrthor 
6cceptancf of methodological individualism is rasco on 
ontoloalcal considerations, what else can he ultimately rerU 
besides individuals and their behavior? (Benedict) 

The individualistic model can also become embe^der* in 
a philosocMcal system in such a way as tc provide ars^ers 
or at least an orientation toward answerlna some of r;.e 
basic Questions of social philosophy. O^e of t^e oasic 
questions of social rhllosophy is "whet ouant the coals an<: 
functions of society to o-^". Since society is not scmethira 
real with an independent existence and since it is merely a 
collection of individuals, it follows that tne coals of 
society must be reducible to the aoals of the individuals 
who compose it. society has no aoals because it is not a 
person anri only persons have qoals. Society Is essentially a 
device to satisfy the needs and -iesires of tne irdivia::a]5 
Kho compose it. society is concelvea as essentially a m^ans 
to tbe satisfaction of individuals who constitute tne end. 

Another basic question of social philosophy is "What 
are the Grounds and limits of an individual's cGlicati on 
within society". Since the atomlst starts off with l^e 
reality cf individuals, he must somehow justity tne 
formation c^ societies anc explain the nature and limit:^ of 
the individual's obliqation witnin society* ir.e corcrptuai 
device which has usually been used is tnat of a ccntracr. 
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Society arises out of an agreement. Because of the 
Inconveniences of the state of nature^ men enter into 
societies to obtain certain benefits of cooperative llvino. 
In doing so they agree to be bound by some authority on 
condition that the others also aqree to he so bound. 

It is important to see that for the purrose of social 
ph.ilosopr:y it is not necessary to interpret the social 
:rontract. CBoonin in PennocK^ I9b9) 



1^2.2 METHODOLOGICAL HDiiiSM 



The- conviction that society is some reality which is 
not reducible to the members of society reflects itself In 
the social sciences in terms of what nas been called 
methodological holis^^. According to tnis doctrine, 
sociological and anthropological explanatic:is are autonorr^ous 
end nonreducible to psychological explana t 5 ons • Tne doctrine 
has been fcrrrulated by various social scientists. Thus Errile 
Durkhelm has argued: 

individual minds, fornilng groups by rninglinq and 
fusing, give birth to a being, psychologically if you 
will, but constituting a osychic individuality of a 
new sort, it is then, in the nature of this collective 
individuality, not in that of the associated units, 
that we must seeic the immediate and deterfnining causes 
of the facts appearing therein. The group thinks, 
teelst ^nd acts guite differently from the v;ay in 
which its members ^ would were they isolate* If^ then, 
we begin with the individual, shall be able to 

understand nothing of what takes place in the group, 
in a vord, there is between osychologv and sociclcqy 
the same break in continuity as between biology and 
the phy siochemical sciences. Consequently everytlmc 
that a social phenorenor. <s directly explained by a 
psychological ohenomenon^ we may be sure that the 
explanation is false. 

The distinctive feature of methodological holism is 
the belief that-cut of the interaction of individuals In a 
society properties and characteristics emerge that cannot be 
found in the individual me^oers vjho coricose the society. The 
function of sociology, cviltural anthropology, and other 
social sciences such as ooiitical science and economics is 
to discover laws and relationships among such emergent group 
properties . 

Sometimes this belief is formulated in such a way as 
to imply that grouos have a conscious and not merely an 
oraanizatlonal existence independent of their members. Thus 
Durkheim has been interpreted as positing on tologicaily the 
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existence cf a group mind as some kind of collective 
individual. The 'tendency to speak as if there were sucn 
qroup minds arises from the need to attribute those 
properties to some subject. The subject of those group 
properties could be interpreted, however, as being the 
interacting individuals. 

The tendency to speaK of a collective as beirq an 
autonomous entity can also lead to the view tnat individuals 
are merely the vessels throuqn which the aroup reality or 
VOLKSGEIST expresses Itself. (Boonin in pennock, 1969) 



1.2.3 INDIVIDUALISM, HOLISV ANi: VOLUNTARY ASSOCl AT i: C NS 



How does this general analysis of the fundan-ental 
forms of social existence apply to the nature ct voluntary 
associations? It is suaqested that Che interpretation cf an 
association as free and voluntary varies w^th the rrodel in 
terms of which that association is undprstood. Associated 
vith the three rr.odeis previously elaborated are three 
distinct conceptions of voluntary association. 

Under the atomistic model a voluntary association is 
one in which the par .iripating memoers freely consent to the 
establishment and continuation of their relat ionshic , h'ree 
consent presupposes, among other things, tnat the members 
have certain basic capacities to deliberate and "^aice 
decisions and that the decisions they make are uncoerced ^r^q 
rrade with knowledge of what they are doing. The decisions 
ir.ust also be made under circumstances In wnich alternatives 
exist. Needless to say, many problems of interoretetlon can 
arise as to whether or not a person has freely consented, as 
well as to what it is he has consented. 

It is perhaps worth Pointing out that even under this 
conception of a voluntary association it is possiole tor 
someone to become bound or obligated to do things which ^he 
does not want to. By freely choosing to join an association 
he is bindina himself to obey certain commands or confcrir. to 
certain rules wnlch"^ may conflict with his wishes, linlike 
consenting to a particular act, consenting to join an 
as'-ociation assumes accepting ' to such obligations. The 
limits of one's obligations within such a voluntary 
association constitutes one of the basic problems in tne 
analysis of such associations. 

The organic model gives rise to a radically different 
conception of freedom. As this model rejects the 
oresuDposition that individuals are autonomous and solf- 
determina, it rejects the idea of freedom as based on choice 
and consent. Freedom is found in self-realization, net in 
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sexf-deterrrinatlo^. Han is essentially a social beinq who 
realizes himself by playina his role within society. He is 
free pr^^cisely when he Is fulfilling this social role and 
function, the organicists frequently connect what rran ought 
to do vvich what ne wants to do. They, argue that a person is 
free only vthen he doe> what he "really" wants to do. what he 
really wants to do is the same as what a "rational" beina 
woul'i recognize he ouQht to do and this is to fulfill bis 
social role and function. Under this conception the idea of 
beino "forced to be free** does not constitute a 
contradiction in terns. 

The organic mudel gives rise to a conception of 
tzee<5orp,^ Eut dees it develop a meaningful conception of a 
voluntary association? The social unit within which 
individuals realize their nature is generallv treated as 
necessary and deterniined by forces beyond tne indivlauals 
who co!::pose It, e.g., VCLKSGEIST. Only if one can recccnize 
freedorr *uith necessity can we speak of tht association as 
being voluntary. Under this model a voluntary association i^ 
perhaps one which genuinely aives expression to this 
collective reality and hence permits its members to fully 
realize and fulfill their natures. 

The personal relations model gives rise to another 
conception of a voluntary association. It measures the 
voluntariness of an association not in ter^s of sel f-irr posed 
rulesr nor in terms of qoals or ends which fulfill the 
nature of man, but rather in t^rn s of tine Kind of feelings 
which engender and sustain its existence. Under this model a 
voluntary association is one based on •'cositive" feelings in 
which tne members genuinely enjoy relating to eacn other and 
derive satisfaction and pleasure from tneir r e] a t ignsh 1 p . An 
involuntary association is one based on "negative" leelinos 
and does not give rise to sucn satisfactions. Much of 
contec-norary " psychoiog iCcii theory anJ psycho theraoy 
concerned with the theory and practice of "interner sonal 
relations" deals with voluntary associations in this sense. 
(Boonln in PennocK/ !969) 



1.2^4 VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION AS A RATiOrjAL IDEA 



1. Associations are a -ne^ns of rectifyina, to a degree, tne 
inegualityCies) found in society, 

2. Associations seeic to provide for the common good through 
providing for equality of opoortunity in the pursuit 

of happiness; a richer notion than that ct security of 
life In a social station. (Harris in Pennock, 1969) 

Hurst'^s commentary on Harris suggests that ^-'e put a high 
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value: 

1. en enlarging the voluntary element in social relations 
Crranif ested in policies favorinq m the dispersal of 
power) r 

2. on demanding reason in the use of power but reason valued 
as an aid in realizing man's hunanitYf and 

3. on associated effort as the expresslcr. of the distinctive 
capacity for conirrunicat ion whicn allows rren to 
Increase the voluntary and humanely rational elerrerts 

in thfiir relations. 

Those three points suagest two ^ore: 4, technolcgical 
development has pressed modern society into oppondence 
on larger and larger aggregation" ot private power^ 
and 

5t the meeting of the needs of these larger collectivities 
has necessitated of private associations to corne into 
working relationships with public authority, 
(Hurst in PennocJc, 1969) 

1.2.5 MAN AND SOCIETY: an examination of three models 

1. The atorrlstic view is that society is merely a collection 
of individuals. In metaphysical terms an atorrist is a 
nominalist^ one who denies the reality of abstractions 
& who believes that society is such an abstraction. 
Individuals are real, with descrete and indepenaent 
existence and with intrinsic properties and states of 
their own. 

The logical version of the atomist view Is that for 
every statement in which some expression of "society" 
appears one can substitute without loss of meaning 
statements referring only to individuals, and their 
states fir properties. 

The empirical version is that while the meaning of 
statements which use forms of the expression '^society" 
cannot be reduced, the individuals who constitute 
society are the only things referred to by_ such 
statements . 

The logical version argues for an identity of meaning/ 
the empirical for an identity of reference. 

2» The organic-holistic view is that society is rot a 
collection of individuals, but rather that individuals 
are mere parts of society. What is real is society as 
a whole and individuals are* only real in relation to 




this whole 



In logical terms the relation of nan to society is rot 
of members to a class^ rather that of a part to a 
whole. The orQanic model is based upon society as a 
whole havinq instrinsic Properties, 

According to empirical interpretation, society is 
literally a livinq organism^ A society hecorr.es a 
process sui generis, self-determined r and autonorrcus. 
To be sure, culture could not exist witnout huran 
belnqs. But it is not human beings who determine tiieir 
culture by desire or design; it is culture t^at 
determines the behavior of peoples. Cwhite in Mills 
1965) 

It is readily apparent that the empirical interpretation 
cf the atomistic model is more plausible, but at the 
same tire the logical interpretation of the orgaric 
model Is more plausli^le. Tnc disagreement betw«=»en 
these two more plausible interpretations tnen turns on 
some metaphysical issues concerninc the relation of 
concepts to reality, v.'nereas atomism is based on an 
empiricist epistemology which sees reality in terms of 
discrete entities, the organic model presupposes a 
rationalistic or idealistic epistomology and 
metaphysics wnich finds reality in forms and 
structures. For the organicist the universal is not an 
abstraction but a concrete reality. 

An attempt to integrate the two models attempted first 
by Aristotle in POLITICS v/here the individual reali7es 
himself within social units (family associations, 
community^ etc.), then by Aquinas and even later by 
Rousseau is suggested in the ''persons-in-relaticns 
theory" or model. According to this view society is a 
relational concept rather than a substantive ore. 
Society is a relation among persons boi:nd toqetner oy 
rules which govern their interaction and which give 
rise to their rlahts and obligations. Society is 
neither parts-to-whole nor members-to-class; it is a 
relation of subjects [persons]. A society is a 
community of subjects, while a community of subjects 
is a relational contractr the exact <ind and auality 
of such relations is not completely determined by 
nature or human nature. There exists choices as to the 
kinds of laws governing human communities and to this 
extent the atomlsts' concepts of consent and selfr 
interest are relevant and meaningful. The persons-in- 
relations theory acceots the fact that there can pp 
different relations as well as different ways in wnich 
such relations arise. CBoonin in Pennockr 1969) 
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MULTILINEAR DEVELOPMENT 



Stewart C1955) theorizes that the cultural 
development of people Is necessarily rnultilinear r^nd that 
communities evolve as a process of adaptation to their 
singular environment* The variance with otner cultures is 
relative to its cultural ecoioay; that iSf the particular 
conditions & needs of a cornmunity. 



1.2.5 AN HISTQPICAL PERSPECTIVE AS TO THE NATURE OF 

DRGANIZATIUNS 



Political philosophers from Plato and Aristotle 
forward attempted to describe the value of a different 
structure in the relationship anonqst the individuals of a 
social system, the debate of thinkers like Montf>sauieu , 
HobbeSf Locke^ Adarr. Smith, Housseau and Madison was against 
an oligarchical autocracy which controlled every aspect of 
human life and endeavor through interrelated public and 
private legal oroanizations . The answer in their view ^as to 
advocate the replacing of all organizations with an enhanced 
individual who, when liberated, would be able to develop 
freely. 

The almost two hundred years of politic::i thinking 
that culminated in the USA consititut i on , together with an 
economic and deoqraphic circurr.stance brought 

Individualization of the social system to its extreme-most 
point. The supposed ideal state was embodied in the several 
documents of the independence movement; what energed was a 
system where public organizations were restricted, private 
Organizations were not considered and individuals were 
protected. That this . theoretical formulation ' was en 
Inaccurate perception of roaiity was soon noted by Alexis de 
Tocqueville who marvelled at the hur-an pronensity to 
associate themselves for community problem soivlno; 
similarly Veblen critically cautioned that the 
individualistic way of life was being threathenad fcy the 
uncontrolled growth of private economic organizations • 

The British North America Act, in its way, was a 
pragmatic document reflecting an accommodation of these 
concerns. No mention was made of individnaJ rights while 
control over public and Private organizational structures 
was made rather explicit. To guard aoainst the onnicomcetent 
state, which was emerglna in the USA after the Civil Wars, 
the sociopolitical concept of pluralism a sharing ot 

collective rights and responsibilities ererged. The 

premise was, and is^ that organizations move closely 
associated with individuals provided for better 
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opportunities for self-govern;.ent and self-fulf illr^ent tha.. 
could a distant public body. 

HistoricallY, the osscilation between various forms 
of orqanizational structure has reflected with a holistic or 
an individualistic vie- of hu.an life, with treec cm of 
choice and dearee of car ticipation beinq tne indications of 
which view is prevelant at a given morr.ent, 

1.2.6 POUSScAU ON It^!TEFMEUI ATE ASSOCIATIONS 

Rousseau «as an atorrist; he sought the purest fcrr of 
human exp-ession which he believed v/as attainaole outside a 
social sYSterr.. He also thought that n^an's greatest aefense 
f?o. the tyranical state -as his need (innate) tor 
Independence. CcnsequenMy, he considered intermediate 
associatlor.s as being rr.echanisms of the Pri^^ry 
association's (the state's) control of the person His only 
safeguard against this happening was the multiplicity of 
intermediate associations with overlapping rrerr.bersha ps . 
Ultiirately, Rousseau regarded voluntary associations as both 
necessarv and desirable for the development ot personality, 
morality; !<nowledge, ana wisdom on the one nand and e good 
state on the other. (Goldschrr.idt in pennocK, l9o9. 

i,2.7 THE USA CnNSTITUTlON AND VOLUtJTARY " SOCIATIONS 

The historical development of the U.S. has been 

r''?he''ccnst?^itionally structuring of an independent 
' collectivitv of individuals whoso common bound -^.e.s 
conceived as beino their need to be free trom 
organizational contramts; that considered 

intermediate associations as being "factional 
Federalist Paper 10. 

2 The constitution reflected this and protected its 
freedoms; in keeping with European thinkers of the 
period. 

3. such was a rejection of the corporate and dorrinant 
structures of the guilds and the state. 

4. in less than a century an organizational revolution 
(Boulding) and the advent of the "Positive State with 
affirmative duties to perform (e.g. free the slaves) 
had emerged. 

5. concurrently, there has been a docUne o£ individualism. 

ERIC 7.9 
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Indeed^ in the last fifty years^ the uSA Sucre^ne 
Court/ in its outwardly individualistic decisions on 
civil libertarian natters, has r)een slov^ly 
constructinq a theory of aroup association. Rights 
cases# therefore^ can best be seen as an individual 
enforcing HIS rights as a member of a GPOUf of sir^ilar 
persons . 

(Miller in Fennock^ 1969) 

6. An interestino seauitcr to this is that the a.N.A. Act 
was written and adopted ( "enshrinca" ) at tne time of t 
4. Reflected the chanqina importance of secondary 
organize tl ons f and consequent ly , suonorted tneir 
developrrent (e.g. provincial rights, "national" 
corporations: banlcs^ railroads ) . In like rranner, 
today'^s talk of constlt ut ional reform is seen as 
responding, on the one hand, to the deriands for 
protection of individuals the power of those seme 
provinces and corporations while, on the other, 

coping with the emergence of an international social 
and econorricsys tem where the provinces with 
resources consider themselves more capabif* of 

meeting tne ch alienees of this energing reality 
GATT will abolish all tariffs between U.S* and Canada 
as well as most tariffs with EKC within a decade 
than sorre national authority. 



Organized voluntary effort has had a long history in 
the United States. After his visit to U.S.a* In 1831-32, 
Alexis de locQueville made these observations: 

Americans of all aaes, all conditions, and all 
dispositions, constantly form associations. They nave 
not only corrmercial and • manufacturing companies in 
which all take part, but associations of a thousand 
other kinds religious? moral, serious, futile, 

extensive or restricted^ enorrr.ous or diminu't i ve • The 
Americans make associations to give entertainment, to 
found establishments for education, to build inns, to 
construct cnurches, to diffuse books, to send 
missionaries to the antipodes; and in this manner they 
found hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it be 
proposed to advance sorne truth or to foster- seme 
feeling by the encouragement of a great ex imple, . they 
form a society • • • and I have often admired the 
extreme skill with which the inhabitant of the United 
States succeed in proposing a common object to . the 
exertions of a great many men, and in getting them 
voluntarily to pursue it. 
Since the days of Tocqueville, voluntary associations have 
continued to grow and expand and still display many cf the 
same features which he observed; however, over time 
voluntary associations have progressively withdrawn from 
those areas hospitals, schools, etc that the society 
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has cone to assume as a collective respons-^^.lllty and 
focused on others — welfare^ healthy ^tc where 
descretlonary community action is aporoprlate^ 

Lord Bryce was also impressed by Anerican voluntary 
associations when hP visited this country many years after 
Tocqueville, He concluded thr-^t associations are ''createdr 
extended, and wor^ced in the United states rrore quic<ly and 
effectively than in any other country." Fore recently^ the 
Editors of FCHTU^^t:, in a book: devoted to thr sufcject, 
concluded tnat voluntary activities have "a deeper and rrore 
lasting effect upon American life, and even American 
policies/ than do the official ones." 

The irr-age that people have of an oraanization wiJi 
determine, to a great extent, their participation in It. 
(National 4-H Foundations, 1965) 

1.2.8 INDIVIDUALS WITH CPMMON II-llTY 



A prelirrinary definition of community is a cluster of 
hurran beings with sone co'^-mon unity. such a nefirltlcn 
encompasses virtually all tyoes of hurrran groupings whlcn 
function within a of society. Of course, r-ucn is left 
unsaid. The creation of corr.rrunity is the first result of a 
hunnan's inability to solve a problem, or satisfy a need, 
alone. Huitans join toaether in community as a direct 
resoonse to sorre sensed neea that can not he satiated unless 
two or more people worJ< at solving the problem, what ever it 
may be^ together in unity. 

Such a problem solving centered description of 
corr.muni ty is essential to an understand inQ of the unitary 
function of community associations. *^xamin1no any 
association at any point in tine will show that its 
underlying bond is essentially that of problem solvinc. 
Indeed the more difficult the proolem to solve, the stronger 
the bond. Problems do not need to be critical nor difficult 
nor important, but they do need to represent some situation 
or circumstance that can be most expeditiously resolved by 
two or more humans associated in a common unity. 

1^2.10 THE STRUCTURES AND PROCEDURfciS OF DEMOCRATIC SYSTEMS 



To establish, maintain and continually revise the 
social climate in which democratic processes ^ -^n function 
and flourish requires a great deal of collanor-'- ^ in the 
development of appropriate political, econor- ...egal, and 
organizational procedures and structures, 

1. The democratic social system must provide :;:>porturities 
for the wide^-spread and continuing participation, of 



Its members in appropriate levels of decision rraklrgr 
planning , and action taici-g • 

2, In a pluralistic social system^ made ud of many types ot 
individuals and groupSr a major reauirement is that 
the system establish procedures to provide ^ull 
communication for orderly confrontation ard conflict 
resolutiOHr and for the coordination and blendinq of 
energies and interests of the despara^ subgroups. 

3, The continuous and sensitive monitoring of the future^ 
its dangers and rotentiall ties r is a critical 
responsibility of a democratic system. 

4, A democratic system must he sensitive to its many 
participants varying degrees of needSf desire^ and 
readiness for change; it must also be sensitive to 
other systems with which it is interdependent. 

5, The wide base of involvement in diagnosis and planning in 
a democracy also provides a wide base ot innovation 
for converting awareness of probl^^ms into idedS for 
change . 

6, The basic democratic idea of faimessr of equality of 
opportunityr sugoests that when a r.ew resource for the 
betterment of living is discovered^ there is a 
commitment to di ssen^inat ing this resource as rapidly 
and widely as possible. 

7t The development of a Productive system requires the 
rational and flexible use of human resources to fill 
the leadership and other roles. 

8^ Everything else can be perfect but still the der^ocratic 
system will lacX quality of operation and productivity 
unless there is a major commltr^ent to ore-service and 
inservice training^ (Tne volunteer Community) 

1,2.11 TWO PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ASSOCIATION 



Principles : 

!• Shared commitment -individuals are drawn together in 
familiar^ fraternal^ mutual concern^ neighborhood and 
community groups because* of some shared commitment. 

2. The legal principle -individuals are held together in the 
same kinds of groups because of certain private and/or 
public legal principles* 

Laws : 
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3, Initially the •'shared commitment" will be explicit the 
"lecal principle" ir.pliclt, 

4^ To the exte-^t .'^at an association is seen by Its rremhers 
as being a "shared co^r.mltrr.en t " ^ it will be hostile to 
any intern-il arouninq Csplinter) doninated by the 
sample principle. 

5. A5. an association'^s "leaai principle" becor.os exrlicit 
(and dominant) and the "shared corr^itrert" imcliciL, 
then it reaches the staae of development -^nere it can 
tolerate, and increasingly needs internal qroupirgs 
sustaint'^d by an explicit "shared corrnit^^ent " ^ 

The norrral development of an association is frorr "shared 
commitment" to "legal principle''. 

7. This development beccrres accelerative over time. 

8. The conditions of modern t institutional life terd to 
transfer control of the association fror. the private 

to public sector. (Fuller in Pennockr 1969) 

1.2.11.1 THE CHARACTERISTICS OF VOLUNTARY CrGANIZ ATICNS 



Voluntary associations are those in which a person is 
free to participate or not/ as he chooses. They are open to 
persons who share a common Interest or purpose. They build 
their own polity and direct their own activities. They 
contribute toward an alerts concerned^ and responsible 
public. 

Such organizations reflect a wide ranae of Interests: 
cultijralr educational^ recreational r political, social. 

Voluntary associations employ different approaches: 
Some groups undertake to influence and e ucate the public; 
some seeJc to provide service; some are simply oraaniza tions 
of liice-minded individuals who meet together to discuss 
mutual concerns^ a'nd to improve knowledae and under stand ina 
in a particular field. 

They engage in a great variety of activities: 
educational, recreational/ and i-ocial programs; social and 
political action; fund raising; publicity; operating a 
service or supportina an issue. Many organizations operate 
through a combination of activities, and much of their wor< 
is done in grouns, large and small, with meetings limited to 
their membershio or open to the public. 

When social agencies work with volunteers, it is nor 
merely to add manpower, but also to strengthen the sense oi 
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responsibility which we all s^iould have for each other; for 
Important to oit d^pocracy Is n concern for resccns it i 1 i ty 
as well as for rights Tne voluntarv oroanizatlcn is dlso 

a channel throuQr. which the dignity oi the indivicualr his 
riohts and r escnn s i M 1 i t i e s can he heard .^*nd their influence 
felt on n-.atters certalninc to social policy, (Stcnzelr l9bR) 

1.2.11.2 NEED FOR ASSOCTATIONS 



McMahon Ci 970) st<ites that the rrprrise that 
collective action is an efficient ^ effective r.ay for 
individuals to solve prooie-s witnin co'^muni ties . Hoss 
(1955) supports this viev; when he writes that the 
incJividuair thrcijch concerted activity '-^ith other 
Individuals/ r^-ay ^e able to influence tne events '^hich s.'^ar-e 
his environ-'. cnt only throuan develooinc rr^eaninoful 
functlonlna cc-*^runity crt^^anlzat ion^: . Si^iilarly Harrer 
Durhan (1959) say that "co^nunity crcanization ... is a 
rrethod or process of effectina cname." Schaller (1^6^) 
follows by sayinc that it "is also a process tnrough which 
problerns are Identified & solutions are rievelot-ed." 

Melvin C1979) defines a comrrunity as an area or place 
where a arcur of oeople worK, live, play & nave their heinc;; 
cormunity can be described as social or as functional 
s y s t e r: s . 

1.3 NON-F0RMr;L fc;DUCATinN 



Since the tern "non-f orna 1 " was first coined (Cco'^bSr 

1 968) a consideraole literature has enercec wnlch atter-cts 

to describe a icind of. educational endeavor ri^at operates 
somewhere between the formal & the inforrr-al. 

Contextual ly non-formai education is: 
...any intentional & systematic educational enteiprise 
(usually outside traditional schoolinn) in which 
content, n-edia, tir^e unitsr adnjsslon criteriar staff, 
facilities fit other svstens ■ coinponents are selected 
and/or adapted for :>drtlcular students, populations or 
situations in order to r.axlnize attainrrent of the 
learning rrission & Tinir^lze maintenance constraints of 
the syste rr ilsleis , 197 3). 

The officac'^ non-formal eri'jcational e: :ronrnents 
Is that that the nc -rormal learner: 

le Accepts r>e'^ j s wnen they are n a coni- >i of 
priorities & -^terr^la ted wl* other inr: ortant 
segments of their lives. 

2. Learns more eirectively when u*. ere Is a strcnq 
motivation to learn, 

3. Participates in learning that requires his ability 
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to clarify value positions, discern cause-effect 
relationshipsr make considered judqerr^ents & taKe 
responsibility for action. 

4. Exercises the ability to select options only within 
his cultural & social milieu* 

5. Turns to people as his major resource CSrinivasen, 
1977). 

A corrplex typology of non-formal education includes: 

1. Cultural reainis ( techno-eccnorr.ic-social- 
ideolOQical ) 

2. Educational types ( enculturat ion-s)cil 1 & knowledge 
transfer) 

3. Evolutionary staqes Cprirriti ve-tradrtional-rrodern) 
(Grandstaf t , 1974) . 

Eiqht prorrisesr or advantaoes, in non-formal 
education for its oractioners ^ leaders. 

1. A rrore effective anproach to solving certain 
problems of education for national ^ aevelopment & 
individual qrowtn. 

2. Its education is functional & pr^^tical, i.e. 
related to tne life-needs of its people. 

3. It maintains a cost effective consciousness. 

4. Innovativeness f the mentality tnat Icoks for new 
renewed or rejuvenated approaches to old Piobier^s. 

5. CIt) offers ^ rrore eclectic^ multi*- ^iscirH nary 
approach to the problem of development in a country. 

6. It produces short-term effects as well f lonq-term 
ones. 

7. CIt) assists in decision-makl na. 

8. CIt) provides a more rapid & immediate measure of 
effectiveness of instructional desion. 

A final definition, found in THE PROGPAM OF STUDIES 
IN NON-FOPKAL EDUCATION C1973), has the four following 
elements : 

1 . Non-formal C edu ca t iona i ) efforts are outside the 
formalized, hierarchical structures of the graded 
school system. 

2. Non-formal education is a deliberately planned 
educational effort, having idontifianle sponsorshiOf 
goals & programs. It is not "incidental" or 
"Informal''. 

3. The "non-formality" of an educational effort ir^ 
taken to reside in its location, sponsorship ^ 
administration, but not in either its purooses, * - 
pedagogical character or its credontialing status. 

4. Those educational efforts that have identifiable 
developrr.er.L5l purposes related to the contextual 
setting in which they taKe place can be defined ... ds 
"non-formal education for development". 
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2. INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 



.^proved behavior. Much of tne lire, tnis is 
unorgani zeri , but none the less it is safe tc 
jceninq. Unfortunately, haphazarc: learning is 
)rced Inapprooriately & the learnor is els ceo 
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Learninq is the name of our game. Humans are 
constantly on the quest of new knowledge, strencjt ne.-^ed 
attitudes^ and improved behavior. Much of tne tire^ tnis is 
unconscious & 
assurie it is hapcenii 

sof^etines reinforced inapprooriately 
upon a rccXy road to ruin. It is important that a 
coordinator cf learners be aware of tne olornents of learning 
as they have been described by practitioners ana 
philcsoDhers alilce. "Learninq to nandle chance in one's self 
Is essentials since one rrust bP successful in r^.is regpro it 
one is to be able to influence others'* CLaw, 1979), 

2^1 INTRODUCTION TO THEORIES 

Learning theory has been a central focus of 
psychoioaist s since the inception of th : discipline about 
100 years ago. From that tirne to the present triere have 
emerged two basic orientations in the conceptualization of 
what learning is all about, [jne orientation focuses on th^ 
evident conditioning of hun^an response, while the otn^r 
focuses on the evident "thinking" & consequent diversity of 
hunian response^ given a particular stu^nuius or array ot 
stimuli. 

The first orientation is Generally Knc^r as 
Behavloristr & has been interpreted as Respondent (classical) 
Conditioning^ Connectionism , Operant Condi tioninq ^ 
Re Inf orcenen t Learning. The second orientation can be 
loosely described as Coqnitivism varlcusxy been 

interpreted within Existentialisr?, atisn. ^ Hunanlsrr., 

Configurationalisn [Gestalt], and Exi^^'ientiai Lcerninc 
which is . ul tirrately based uoon a mental orocess whxcn^ to a 
qreater or lesser deqree^ is controlled by the self. v^nlle 
these two qroupinas were made primarily upon wnethrr cr not 
the value cf behaving or that of thinking was paramount ^ in 
fact there is considerable int ertwininq . For example. 
Existentialists consider that the self is void, until 
confronted by reality/ at which tlrre life — learninq 
begins: this follows straight from Pavlov's respondent 
conditioning of behavior ! And yet it is the existential 
view that each hu^ian evolves into a unique persopdlity 
because oi the infinite array of experiences encountered, 
with the consequent result that humans necessarily behave 
uniquely. 

There are generally accepted to be four theoretical 
individual learninq frameworKs; each of ^^hich has its 
articulate spokespersons: 
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1. Behavlorists (Pavlov, Hull, Thorndike, Skinner, 
Miller) ' 

2. Neo-tehaviorlsts ( Hebb, Bandura & Gaqne ) 

3. CogPltivists CEbblngnaus , Dewey, Plaqet, Bruncr & 
Ausubel) 

4. phenomenoioqists (Rogers, Frelre, Hanipjen-Turner ) 
within these frameworks such variations as developmental 
(Plaqet* Knox) are encompassed under cognitive, and dynamic 
psychoanalytic (Belkin, Gray) under phenomenoloalcal praxis 
(Frelre) and syneray ( Hampden-Turner ) . Placed cn a continuum 
the order would be:. behaviorist, neo-behavicrist , 
phenomenologist, & coqnitivist; the two in the rriddle 
attempting to address the need to include attitude in the 
learning sctiema. 

Before examining the differences amongst the various 
theories it is appropriate to review their similarities. 

1. Learning is a structured experience brlnainq about 
a change in knowledge and/or attitude and manifested 
in behavior change (Hilgard, Bower, 1967). 

2. Learning is an individualized experience, being 
different for each learner CGlaser, 1957). 

3. Mot_lvaticn initiates & directs behavior; it leads 
to particular responses which are directed towara 
achieving a specified goal (Dubln, OKun,- 1973), 

4, Learning is a discrlnlnat ion process where the 
learner recognizes, on the bases of past experience, 
aopropriate resconse to stimuli, & being able to 
modify that response if & when it is inappropriate. 
(Dubin, Okun, 1973) 

5, Stimulus - response relationships are complex 5 
learning requires the identification of relevent 
stimuli in a field 

6, The corr.plex field is essentially an environment 
which encourages or discourages learning, (Knowles, 
1973) 

Below are some random .notes on the question of 
learning. It is important, as an adult educator, to 
intearate the various oostulates and theorems with your own 
philosophical orientation, since your views on learning 
should necessarily sauare with your behaviors as a 
facilitator of learning & as a process planner/eval uatcr , 
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2.2 BEHAVIORISM 



wilhelm wundt C1879) began explorina human conscious 
experience . 

John B. Watson, first U.S. Ph.D. in rsycholoay in 
1900 (187P-1958) founder of behaviorism (alter pavlov), 
learninq the result of conditioninq behavior, S-R 
psychologist , 

Edwin R. Guthrie (1B86-1959), theoretician, little 
experimentation, deceptively simple; condition responses to 
stimuli . 

Edward C. Tolman C1886-1959), behaviorist, S-S 
psyhcoloais t , urged experimentation but did little hirrself, 
often used Gestalt terminology, 

J. Dollard 

D.O, Hebbs 

2.2.1 RESPONDENT OR CLASSICAL CONDITIONING 



Ivan Petrovich Pavlov (1949-1936), medical doctor 
(son of a priest, studied seminary, then science, finally 
medicine) ijniv of St. Petersburg, 1883 , studies ohysioloqy 
in Germany, held chair in Pharmacology then Physiolcqy at 
University". Nobel Prize for digestive chemistry. Studies 
physiological (mechanistic) response (reflex) to stimuli; 
later years applied conditioning principles to the treatment 
of psvchiatrlc problerss. Empirical observer (influenced by 
British empiricism), countered the subjective (Freudian) 
view of psychological-chysiological acts; he and over 100 
students studied the reflex arc of the automatic nervous 
system, the viscera: heart, liver, stomach, circulatory 
system, the intestines, bladder and glands related thereto, 

0. Hobart Howrer (1907- ) changed from a reward 
psychologist to a S-S (after Pavlov) with particular 
emphasis on hope and fear emotions, 

Howrer of the University of Illinois was a 

contemporary voice in classical conditioning described the 

Sign Learning Theory which suggests that the human is 

conditioned to resoond to signs from the environment. The 

human condition is one of continuous response to a 
propriorcetive [dissonance] stimulus which has unbalanced 

his/rier eguilibrium. The person is constantly in the act of 
restoring the balance (Howrer, I960), 
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2.2.2 CONNECTIONIST THEORY 



Clark L. Hull C1884-1952) lonq a Professor at Yale. 
Hull probably had more effect on the psvcholoay of learning 
than any other theorist in the past 30 years. 

An ideal theory is a looical structure of postulates 
and theorems. The postulates am statements about various 
aspects of behavior. From these postulates, a great variety 
of other statements <■ called theorems, rould be logically 
derived. Each theorem could he proved by araulno loQlcelly 
from soT.e combination of postulates. In order for the theory 
to have any value as a description of the real worla, it is 
necessary for tne actual laws nf behavior to be determined 
by experiments. 

The Connectionist system described 133 theoremf. 
derived from the 17 postulates . (Hul 1 , D 

Basic Postulates: All behavior involves stirrulus- 
response connections. A response is never simplv emrr.ited it 
is always a response to a stimulus. 

The Four Stage Analysis: The intervenlno variables 
arc organized into four stages nredictive scne-Te. The first 
stage consisted of the independent variables from which he 
was predicting, the fourth stage of the dependent variables 
to which ho was predicting, and the second and third stages 
of intervening variables connecting them, 

1. INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

The independent variables include all those that can 
be directly manipulated by the experimenter. 

2. KABIT, STRENGTH AWD DRIVE 

The second stage of the analysis introduces 
intervening variables. These are hypothetical states 
of tne organism that cannot be observed btJt that ere 
assumed to Erectly controlled oy the independent 

variables, ha^ TRENGHTh refers to the strength of 
the learned •3ction between a cue or cues and a 

response, a c-- lion built up through reinforced 
practice. DkI' „ an activated state of the orcanism, 
and a reducti. „n drive serves as a reward. 
D Drive 

SHR Habi; ..^script Stimulus Response 
INCENTIVE ^IVATION — K this is reward or 
reinforce but based on a measured value; r ■ en the 

size of t e^ard increases, K increases, anc when 
the rev.'aro increases, K oecreases. 
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EXCITATCRY POTENTIAL 



The above variables work toQether to produce another 
Interveninq variable called Excitatory Potential. sEr= 
SHr X D X K The equation means that the tendancy to 
make a given response to a given stimulus depends on a 
hab j t built up through reinforced practice (sHr) and 
on two rrot i vational factors, one depending on an 
internal state (D) and the other on an external 
Incentive CK) . 

DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

The fourth and final stace in Hull's analysis is made 
up of depend<?nt variables^ the asnects of behavior 
that can actually be observed and moasured, ir^ree 
variables relate directly to excitatory potential: 

- tne amplitude of th<? response 

- the speed of the response 

- the total number of responses that will occur, after 
reinf orcerren t is removed. before extiction is 
complete ♦ 

OTHER POSTULATES AND CDROLT. AF I Es 



THRESHOLD 

This implies that in many cases these will be an 
initial period of learning experience in which 
apparently no learnina is takinq place, [. earning is 
occurlngr but it is not yet apparent in behavior^ This 
is because the conblnation of sHr x D x K gives a 
smaller value of sEr than the threshold value. An 
Increase in any of the intervening variaoles might be 
enough to take it over the threshold, anq a response 
will occur on the next presentation of the stimulus. 

OSCILLATION 

Refers to the assumption that any given anr^ount of 

excitatory potential is not an exact value but the 
averaqe of a random distribution of values. in other 

wordsr the oscillation in the value of sKr is racid 

and random following approximately a noriral 
distribution . 

REACTIVE INHIBITION 

This is the tendancy not to repeat the response that 
has Just been made. The total amount of ir against a 
given response increases each time the response occurs 
but decreases with the passage of time. It is for this 
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reason that subjects usually perform fetter on a 
learning task involvlnQ a lot of effort if their 
prac^iSe is distributed with short periods ot practice 

^""^ """"^^Aere is a derivative of reactive inhibition 
called conditioned inhibition. This is abbr^ vlated s I r 
to indicate that it is a Kind of habit connecting 
stimulus and response, 

8, SECONDAFY REINFORCEHEM 

A neutrol stii^ulus paired with a sud ien reduction in a 
Srive stimulus, the neutral stimulus tends to acquire 
the X 1 n forcing properties. 

9, SECOJiHARY DPIVE 

A neutral stirr.ulus that is paired with pain scon 
acquires drive oropertles, and the drive it produces 
is called fear, 

10, FRACTICNAL ANTEDATING GOAL REACTIOfi 

IS one that occurs before the individual Jets to tne 
goal ahd involves an anticipation of the coal. 
Abbreviated rG, 

11, DISCRIMINATION LEARNING 

This r^eans that the individual must learn to -^^^Pcnd 
to the stimulus Which at first has a weaK excJtatcrv 
potential and not to respond to the one wnich 
initially has a high excitatory potential. 

12, COGNITIVE PREDICTION 

Hull derived a number of theorems dealing with 
Jnsiohtful proPlen^ solvinq. To Hull these operations 
ie?e based Spon fractional antedatino goal reactions. 
Se deal? with free space operations and ^'^rriers 
thronah a syster. of trial and error operations end 
de?ou?s ?hese two created habit-fanily hlerarcry. 
olf^e^li^t habits leadlnq to the sa.,e goal come to fcrrr 
a habit family. 

(OPERANT CONDITIONING) 

13, REINFORCEMENT 

A stimulus provided after a desired appox of behavior 
performed by operant respondent, 
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14. DISCRMINIATED STIMULUS 



Any stirruli that accompanies a drive stimulus and is a 
condition requlrr^d for the behavior to occur. Rat 
presses bar in liqht but not In dar< stimulus 
Dlscr imlnat ion 

15. SECONDARY R E I NFORCKM FNT (SR) 

Any stirrull that accompanies primary relnforcor. 

16. SECONDARY AVERSIVE STIMULI CSA) 

Pain - har wired - rat pained response suppress. 

17. CONDITIOr'S FOR BEHAVIORAL CHANGE 
Deprivation 

Scnodules of Reinforcement 
Continuous S In terrr^i tten 
Ratio Schedules 
Interval Schedules 
Fixed Schedule 
Variable Schedule 

18. BEHAVIORAL MODEL 

SD 

S R Re 
R SA SR R 

SA 

2.2.3 INSTRUMEMAL LEARNING OR OPERANT CONDITIONING 
(Thorndi^ce, S>:lnner & Miller) 

The basic concepts were that one learned by a 
stemping-in process and not by an intellectual process^ 
Learning took Dlace more quickly if one were satisfied & not 
annoyed. CThorndike) Also there were only two kinds of 
learning: respondent ^ ooerant. (Skinner) Since respondent 
learning happened anyway educat.^,on need be concerned with 
operant learning. 

The Skinner box was developed for animal experiments 

and used positive ano negative reinforcers. Programmed 

readers and booklets cane from ''shaping'r the process of 
getting sorreone to do what is wanted. 

Working along the same idea, it was found that 
children learned by irritation. (Miller) Using a different 
vocabulary Miller believed in drive, cue response and 
reward. Much behavioral exoer imen tat ion was conducted in the 
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laboratory with animal experiments. 

Edward Lee Thorndiice (1874- 1949) Am, PsyholoQist 
strongly influenced education towar-is a social utility rrode 
thru exoerimentally derived principles Claws) of learnlna. 
All but one year of his [productive life was sprnt at 
Teachers Colleoe, Colu'^bia U. authored or co-authoreH bOO 
books including the first Educational Psycholocy C3 vol). 

The School of Operant Condltionlnq or instrurr cntal 
Learning was founded as the result of discovering the v^lue 
of reward to the learning of skills. (Thorndike ) Krom 
hedonistic pleasure-pain principle he developed the 
scientific credo called satisfiers and annoyers. 

Burrhus F, Skinner C1904- ) empiricist, systematic 
views of learned behavior, interested in the function of 
reward in order to reinforce a desired bcnavior* 

A more practical suggestion is that the learner 
responds to a stimulus, then it is necessary that a 
series of reinforcements be applied to support the 
modelling of a particular expected behavior. Thus 
learning becomes the bonavioral outcome of certain 
attitudes, knowledge, L skills (Skinner, 1971), 

Underlying this approach is the premise that all 
behavior is determined by its consequence. Learninq does not 
occur because behavior has been stimulated; it occurs 
because, stimulated ' . not, it is reinforced. 

TWO concepts lie at the heart of operant 
conditioning : 

1. the law of effect & 

2. the law of shaoina repetition, in deternininq the df^sired 
performance and the aprroprlate behaviors, we must t^e able 
to make the connections bet^^een the effects sought and the 
behaviors which lead to them. 

Since competence in behavior is the purpose of 
education, it Is important to • arrange enouah positive 
reinforcement, either in the environment or for the learner, 
to nuetralize the adverse consequences of a lot of hard work 
& high risk. (Murphy, ) 

Reinforcement is the only situational condition in 
behavior. Some ouides to the use of reinforcement (SR) are: 

1. do not use aversive SP 

2. do not SK undesirable behavior 

3. SR Parly & ofton 

4. SP immediately after response 

5. establish secondary SRs 

6. extinnuish undesirable responses by withoidinq SH 

7. develop SR schedule carefully when shaping 
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& when the learner falls accept some of the rosponsiol lity . 
(Dubln,OKurr , 1 973) 

The group setting provides a rich behavioral resource 
that can be useri tor positive reinforcement. >/hile the self- 
directed learner can ocerate within the opera. )t framework:, 
the teacher [trainer^ instructor] is aole to proscribe 
extensive & detailed methods & sequences of learninq' 
activities which can he very helpful for the efficient 
development of scecific skills or knowledge . within this 
framework: tern.inal behaviors rnust be r-xpressed in urocise 
terms. (Gagne, 19653 The task of the teacher is to arr-.nne 
contlnoencies of reinf crcerr,ent (Murphy, ). Contirgency 

management is where r einf orcotrient is made contingent on a 
certain behavior. 

2.2.4 PSYCHCLCGICAL MDDKLING [ NEO-BEHAV lOPlSM] 
CBandura , G^gne^ McClusky ) 



Learnina processes are the irterveninq variables 
between conditions & outcorr^ps. Because of tr^e uniquf^ness of 
Individuals provision must be made for difference in the 
learninq process. Thus, it is imperative to expose the 
learner to as wide a variety of experiences as is possible 
so s/he can decide for ner/hinsclf which one is rr-ost 
appropriate. The exoerience need not be per^orn^ance based. 
Essentially however, is the contioulty between a response & 
its shaping reinforcement. Also important is the isolation 
of very specific skills, thouqhts or feelings that are to be 
learned, Effective learninq is the result of achieving, bit 
by bit, mastery over elements to be learned This sugaests^ 
also, that learninq can be appraised in its process, rather 
than at the outcome, A MGf)P:L«p:D EVE^^T is divided into: 

1. ATIENTIGNAL PPOCESS 
Modeling Stimuli 

Distinct iveress 
Affective Valence 
Comrjlexi ty 
Prevalence 
Functional value 
Observer Characteristics 
Sensory Capn cities 
Arousal level 
Motivation 
Precep tual Set 
Past Reinforcement 

2. R£T: rCfJAL PPGCESSES 
Syr- c coding 

Coc; :.ve Organization > ^ 
SymLoiic rehearsal 
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Motor rehearsal 

3, MOTOR REPFOPUCTION PH0CES5fc:S 
Physical capabilities 
AvailahllitY of component responses 
Self observation of reproductions 
Accuracy f eedbacK 

4^ MOTlVATIOrAL PROCESSES 
External Feinforcencnt 
Vicarious Reinforcement 
self Relnforce:r,ent 

5* MATCHING PKFrCRMAMCFS 

in order to achieve hatching PERFnRMANCFS 

The relnf orcenient theory then Is: Stimuli Cmodellnq) --P-*S 
(reinforcerrent) --P 

While the Social Learning Theory^ that is (OBSERVAT icrj al 
LEARNING) is: 

Anticipated S ( reinforcement )--Attention--S (irodelinq 
stimuli) (Symbolic Coding, Cognitive OrQaniza ticn , 
Rehearsal) --Response 



2.2. 5 OPERANT LEARNING MODELS 



1. PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIGW (Sjcinner) facts, concepts, skills. 

2. MANAGING BEHAVIOR (SKlnner) social behavior/skills. 

3. RELAXATIcr.' (Rlnn, wolpe) personal affective qoalsr 
reduction of stress, anxiety. 

4. ASSERTIVE TRAINING (woJpe) expression Of f'eelinqs in 
social siti.ations. 

5. SIMULATION CLinkr Guetzkow, Glasser) concepts & decision 
ma'<LnQ skills. 

6. DIRECT TRAINING (Lumsdalne) patterning behavior, skills. 
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2*3 COGNITIVISM 



The focus of cOQnltlvism is on an Individual's 
thinking proccsSr on how a person cones to <now sorrethinq. 

Ebblnqhaus invented nonsense syllables to study 

memory, controlllno for hetcrogenity of otncr verbal 

material & the Idiosyncratic me.Bnlnys that stories or pocrrs 
possess for individuals. 

There Is little relationship between hunan concept 
formation animal leaning, even with chimpanzees. (Terrace, 
1979) 

The overwhelming consensus today is tnat human 
concept learning is central to rational thought. 

The state of reoples development , together with its 
rate and direction depends largely upon what Is on the minds 
of its members and above all upon the contact of rhc minds 
of its elites, which reflect Jn part, as do all 
civilizations f the conceptions men form of the universe 
(Spengler, ). 

The process of learning begins when the learner 
discovers a descrepancy between nabitvjal behavior & current 
reality^ this necessitates the invention of new models of 
behavior which are then tested in specific situations. If 
there continues to be a discrepancy tnen the learner repeats 
the process until a particular model is confirmed. It Is 
then generalized to a habitual behavior pattern (Argyris, 
1976). 

A man demonstrates his/her rationality^ not by a 
commitment to fixed idea.Sr stereotyoed procedures, or 
immutable concepts, but by the manner in wnlch, & the 
occasions on which, s/he changes those ideas, procedures & 
concepts. (Toulmin, 1972) 

The educated guess is encouraged so as to direct the 
thinking process from the known to the unknown, in the 
process, there are innumeraoie thought configurations that 
might lead to a specific objective, since learnlnc is 
fundamentally a restructuring of old knowledge to 
accommodate new findings. Deductive reasoning is an 
acceptable proceedure. Distinctness is appropriate. 
(Ausubel, ) 

Socialization S cognition are interlocked through 
language . 
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Learners tend to organize their perceptual fields 
accordlnc to the laws of: 

1. time &/cr scace proximity 

2. figure-nround pattern slmUc-irity s, fair-iiiarity 

3. closure or satistyinq equilibrium 
(Mill, Nunne.', 1971) 

Acquisition Is based upon the dssimliatior, of new 
knowledge into exlstino structures CBelkln, Gray, 1977), 

Learnlnq is a matter of arranaino ^ senuence of 
problems that llow accorninq to organic states of 
devGloprnent; [teaching is the) nrovidlna of arpror-i,ne 
resources for the solving of. the problems dv the ICdrncr 
CBruner, ISht) 

Xhero needs to be a Continuity of learnlna with a 
vertical integration of rrajor elenpnts over tirr.c. Therp rr.ust 
be a horizontal relationship of ele.-nents, so ds to provide o 
unified view f. unified behavior. (Tyler, ) 

While activity is regarded as basic to all trenlal 
development; however, there should be a close relaticnchip 
between the activity the cognition taking rlace, e.q. 
writing, articulating, in an interactive environment. 

Ultimate learning is evidenced by the production of 

solutions to new problerrs (BelKln, Gray, 1977); or that the 

inforniation learned is dissociable, that is applicable in 
other contexts (Ausubel, 1973), 

Physical & social phenomena exist independently 
of men's efforts to understand, define & describe 
them. The moon, as a pnysical reality, existed crlor 
to man's recorded history; yet cniy recently has it 
been described with any doaree of certalnty- 
Similarly, education as a social reality had existed 
in its rudiirentary form as long as man himself; but 
only recently has It been specifically defined & 
Institutionalized, So has it been with adult education 
— perhaos the adult educator H>:e the astronaut is 
now bringing to the object of his concern (adult 
learning] the powers of observation & analysis 
required for accurate definttion & description 
(Scroeder [cited in Srrith, 1979]). 

Learning behavior is an "... internal Process 
controlled by the learne.- & engaging his whole being, 
including intellectual, emotional physiological functions" 
(Knowics, ). 

Cognltivlsts emphasize that humans are unique because 
of their mental faculties. The mind, in their view, is a 
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hlqhly developed storlno, sortlna, and rrtrlcvinn ,oc^r,r.<... 
«??uall^at?on knowledge c rc. 1 1 o';"' \-;nn 

Ic fo V ^""^ ^-^ether or not they Choose to fehave 

is secondary. CoqnJCJvlsts conceive of le^rnlnc. Is I 
development^] and cyclical process th.,.t cont nues ^nd is 
lo'rnln^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ — ^^^^r th.t tnc prUno" ncn o 

nnfr^ . T ^^""'^ 'lescrlbed ..s being a snlral, wher' 

nuJtUaceted learning takes olace on ever w de 5nn 
d mansions with each revolution. The educated o.ess ,^. to 

relevont concepts & that concepts derive lncrec.sinu nranino 
as they becorro integrated Into progressively .ore ccnnjex 
th^^'^rr , ^[^^^^^^^s. (A,:subel, 1963) The sever con-octs l? 
the assimilation theory of ccdr.ltive learnino are: 

1. note leerninq - aroitrary, verbati-i incoroorat Icn of now 
Information Into cocnltivo structure 

2. Advance oroanizer - a brief, meanlnoful learninq ta-^- 
designed to help the learner lin, new specifiJ 
TrllTLlls^'''''^' '"^'''''^ °^ propositions s/ne 

3. Prooresslve differentiation - el abor<i t i on s. clarification 
?ime'n"n:'' °'^-^^-^-ts or propositions Cccu ir. ove^ 
time as new s ubsu'.Dtlor. , intecrative reccnc i 1 ia t i or 
an.^/or surerorolnoto learning occtirs. ciiiation 

fcSnlred^'fh^'"^'?'"" ' concepts Or propositions 

acquired that relate the .-neaninns of two or mere 
related, less inclusive ideas. 

^' e;pi?c?t^'dPMfr^J''''^r " ^^^-^"in^ that results xn 

explicit delineation of slnilaritles & differences 
between related, less incjusive ideas. - ces 

fnp;;"^'?'^?? ' incorporation of new knowledce into a 
7 veanlJif,n^ relevont existing concept or proncsitic. 

^2 i^.^f'.^^^^^''^"'^ - ^^novledoe is consclcusiv linked 



to existing soeciflceily relevant concJpt^ 
prcnositlons in coanltive structure , Incorporated 
into those concepts 



the'v^r^nn'r'"" T 0 1 e -rr ea H i r.o f u 1 cor.tl..,;-. when 

the various processes are facilitated. (Ausubel, i9b3) 

. There is an attractive oaraliel between Ansrbel's 
description of " on tocen i c " development of corccpt%can^4 
by an individual as s/he r^atur^s s. the " chvioaereM c" 
(Toulmin,1972) development of concepts ^ principles! 

The conceptual Systems Theory desr ipes hurran 
develoo.ent in terrs of increasingly co.riex systems for 
inforr.ation about people, things, i ev-nt/ 
„f interactive function of tne persons' ^evel o' 

-^eiopment s the environmental conditions he 
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encountered." Uptlmai J^veiopmont occorr. v^hcn ine 
envlronrr.ent tacllltates the '•conccotual worK necessary 
forthc person's conceptual '^irowth." (Hunt, M^rcit, l^bw) 

2.3.1 CONCEPTUAL LEVKLS & TRAlNIKC, EN V I Hl)^ V tNTS 
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1. LOW CfiMPLEXlTY charcictcr Ir.cd PY extrcnely fixed rattcms 
of rosronse. Tne learner tends to see thirus 
evaluativcly , In terns ot riqht Or wronci, 5. he rcrds 

to stcrotype the world. The optlr^-il trainlno 
environrrent (iMK) neeos to be well structurea in order 
to avoid creating oreater riql':litv. 

2, HODFRATF COVpLFIXTTY Characterize^ by ^i PrcaK'inq away Irorr, 
rlcid rules & t-eliefs; active resistance to authority: 
continues to , d ichor o'^ize the onvlronrent; hcis 
difficulty seeina other points of vievf; has dttficulty 
iDaintaininq a Palance between tasV: orientation £. 
interpersonal relatjons. OTF needs to encPasize 
negotiation in interpersonal relations & divergence in 
the developrrent of rules s, concepts. 

3. MODF.RAT&.LY HIGH COMPLEXITY characterized ty a 
reestaPlishment of easy ties with ceople; acceptlnq 
other DOints of vie'*; palancinq alternative courses of 
action; bridgina different points of view. oTr: needs 
learninq within interpersonal dynamic sitUdtions. 

4, HIGH CO.'^PI.EXlTi characterized py the maintenance of a 
balanced perspective witn resoect to tasK orientation 

& the mairitenance of interpersonal relations; buildinq 
of 'new constructs & beliefs; able to negotiate with 
others the rules or conventions that govern behavior 
under certain conditions. OTE needs are for an 
interdepenuent , inf orration-or iented , coTclex 

environrrent. (Schroder, i^river, Streufert, 1967) 

Coqnitive develonrpent theory (Piaqet) has 
demonstrated in children who are beqlnninq to concf.ptual ize 
the staqes in a hu'^^an's thoupht devel oment . It was found 
that aqe correlates closely -.-ith staqes in coqnltion; the 
subject rrovinq from very concrete nercepticns to 
increasincly abstract ones. Cornoienentary to this is the 
irportant rroceedurc <r^own as coanitive rr.aroinq develored at 
Oakland Corrriunity College (Hill) S. elsewhere. 

There are four factors that serve as propellants to 
mental development: 

1, Maturation of Poth nervous & endocrine systems which 
provides for the onyslcai capability 

2, Experience involving action on the part of the learner 
aids in the discovery of the properties of tn^ on:)ects 

6, the development of the orqanlzational sKiJls 

3, Social interaction wnicn offers the opportunity for 
observation of a ide variety of behaviors 
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4, An Internal self -r^'qulat Ion mechanisrn that rer>^'onr^'■, 
cnvlronrrcnt;^ 1 r. 1 1 friu 1 1 on by constantly fltrirv; r^^v. 
experiences Into rxlstlna coqnltlvo s t rue t ij r 
[asslml 1 tion] and revlslno tiieso structures to til rn*- 
new data taccomnodat Ion] ; a balances r er v^ror. 
assimilation & accornn.odat ion maximizes cocnltivo 
functioning. (Placet cited by ^et>b, 1980) 

The develODmcnt of the connitive s t r uc t u r "r-s , ^ 
schemas, is related closciv witti ago. The sensor i-- c t 

J I ; 

Call' 

I i;es 



staqe [0 - 2] Is when the individual beulns to urrs Ml 
senses & cmeruina rotor skjlls to exolore the enviror 
The preoperational staoe [2 - 7] is wnen the Individiic^ 
"perceptually hound^'; s/ho is unable to rc<ison Icoi 
concerninq concepts that are discrepant trom visual c 
Her/his think IHQ is hampered by such tacrcrs as ecocenr 
centerino , & on inability to follo-A' transforratic 
perform reverS'=»lr, The concrete operational staue [V 
is when the inrti/idijal is able to use this loqlc to c^r 
relationships & structure his/her envlronn.ont 
meaninqful cat e':3or ies . Finallyr the tormal [cit:st 
operations staqe [adolescence] is when the indiv 
develops the ability to maninuiate concepts abstr 
throuqh the use of propositions & hypotheses, CPiaaet 
in Webb, 1980) 
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A man demonstrates h j s rationality, not by 
commitment to fixed ideas, streotyped procedures, 
immutable concepts, but by the manner in whlcn ^ i: 
occasion on which he changes those ideas, proceourcs 
concepts • (Toulmin, 1972) 



Understanding is the relationship bet^-'cen the events 
or objects we study, the conceptual irar:ewor>cs that oi:ir^A 
ourworK£*thcre^ultantcldiris 
heuristic device known as 
illustrates the key elements 
knowledge ; 



of our inquiry; a sirpie 
the "Epis tor.iolcc; ica 1 v" 
in ttie s t r uc 1 1:: i.nc ot 
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EVENTS - OBJECTS 



A nueropsycological structural model 
processing has been represented as follows: 
NbEROLnCTCAL COGrJTTIGN' AFFECT ACTION* ■ 

subcortical sensor i-motor drive somatic 
limbic presentational anxiety segmented 

neocortical representational feeling purposeful 



of cognitive 
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self^aware . volitional 

differential 
asynmetica 1 
(Brown. li^77) 

Perception 1$ a process for makino increasingly rrore 
specific a generalized object^ CBrown, 1977J 

If ever the man shudders at the alienation & the 
world strikes terror in his heart, he looks up & sees a 
picture* There he sees that the I is embedded in the wcrlc Sc 
that there is really no i at all of he sees that the 

world is eo-fbedded in the I, & that there is really no world 
at all r m • -^ut a moment comesr ^ it is near, whern the 
shuddering man loos up & sees both pictures in a flash 
together* And a deeper shudder seizes him* (Buber, ) 

Perception, action ^ space reach out into space 
around the body. The body as the the global somatic referent 
of the thought that seeks to realize itself in action, 
(Brown, 1977) 

Grief, joy, thought in our art all becom^^s 

action, CRcdin, ) 

Action strives towards the highest attainable end- 
stage, behavior does not simply reflect this terminal stoce 
but is a composite of all stages as the unfoid over time. 
Thus, gesture, aait, body motion, facial nmimic, even tics 
are manifestations of the forming action of earlier stages. 
The total act, therefore, is represented not cy a single 
utterance or specific performance but by the entire 
microgenetic structure that- is traversed in its elaboration. 
The action is formf^d out of the same ground as t^ouQnt 
affect; each helps to elaborate the other. C&rown, 1977) 

The perception achieves a delimitation in abstract 
space St become a veridical object; the action undergoes an 
increasinn specification toward a discrete performance with 
the distal extremity on objects in a space apprehended as 
real & extrapersonal , The object has been exteriorized 
seems to be dissociated from self. As the object proceeds 
outward, however, space also sccones more articulated. The 
object, & the scace of tne object, "separate" [from the 
self] toqether. The object is disr inquished froru the self, 
the self can also *^e apprehended as an object. (Brown, 1977) 

The psycho logical distance between action 
perception becomes greater as action & object develop 
further out of psychic life. The development proceeds to the 
point at which action & object seem to be set against 
cognition as a whole. There is also a progression from 
purposive to volitional action. Consciously directed action 



asymmetric symbolic 
neocortical 
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[volition] is bound up with language developrren t . CErown, 
1977) 

Action has already been exteriorized to a position in 
extrapersonal space. Language Lspeecn, wrlttenj is a higher 
form of action f, seems to inhabit a different space; this is 
also true of speech perception. This new space is 
intrapersonai; its articulation creates interpersonal field 
of mind "consciousness". These spaces are closely bocnd up 
with affectivity- Moreover, the awareness exncri^^nce is 
closely bound up with affectivity. It is the intrac-er sonal 
derivation of the affective flow that accompanied the object 
out into the world. The higher affects — as ideas -- are 
forms of self-evaluation deriving from tnis unitary 
arborizat.'.on of affect, awareness, & language together into 
a new inner or private space, CBrown, 1977D 

My words simply give other people a chance to 
remember what they already j<now. (podin, ) 

In its development, language must continually repeat 
the past. Language also develops as a part of existing 
cognitive structures. It employs these structures & carries 
them one stage further. L<3nguage does not enlarge the world 
through our ability to describe it. Rather, language is one 
expression of an extension of cognition into tne v.crlc. ihe 
object for wnich language provides a name & a concept is not 
there waiting to be named, jn a very real sense, ccgpjtion 
creates the world that language seeKs to describe. CErown, 
197 7) 

If a rran cannot orasp the matter let him be still the 
matter will grasp him. CSuso, ) 

Mind hes emeraed in this natural way from unconscious 
to vital activities. The laws of this emeraence have not 
been discovered, CHerricK, ) 

The world does not come to us as a given, fully 
formed & waiting to be preceived; rather, it is an 
achievement that must be constructed by active processes. 
The world becomes cbjectivizpd by grades, perception strives 
towards the realization of models in the abstract that can 
be taKen for external things. CBrov,n, 1977) 

Awareness experience is the configuration of 
components [action, perception, language] within a 
particular cognitive level. Awareness achieves a level 
com^-non tc that of dream. The awareness experience takes on 
direction by virtue of a progression toward an object or an 
action, but the awareness is still embedded in the object 
itself. The object does not exist as an entity fully 
independent of the self. There is incomplete distinction of 
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self & object beca^use thoy inhabit one space. Possibly some 
apprehension of time passina can occur. Tne isolation ot 
content in an irrnediate present/ from a coteririnous 
backqroundr seems to be essential tor at least so:ne 
Intuition of .duration. CPrown^ 19773 

The Chief thing that makes life a failure • , • is the 
fact that one can never repeat exactly the san;e emction. 
(Wilder ) 

Affect is the configuration of the content of a 
particular corrponent [action, perception, or langudcjej. 
(Brown e 1977) 

ThouQht is the production [qeneralizing] of a class 
of objects based upon the perception of specific objects. 
Thought & rrerrory are different terrs for a conr'rr^on process. 
Ihln'<ing is e way ot characterizing certain aspects of 
memory while remembering is a way of characterizi no certain 
aspects of thoucht. They are directional features of the 
es5;entlal corrponents of cognition action & perception, of 
v/hicn lanauaqe is a derivative — but ore not themselves 
special functions. At an early staae, in cognition, the 
expression of a thought is direct, cjl,obalr imjr^ediate. 
Subsequently, the content passes througn /layered" serrantic 
fields; the . - end-point being the attainment nt 
representational adeouacy. Later staqes of thought are bound 
up with "spatial** & "cateaorical" thinkina. In the final 
stage — the syn^bolic phase of tnouaht developrrent 
cooniticn is elaborated through janguage into a ne^/t space. 
Memory, on the other hand, is the articulated reproduction 
of perceptions & thoughts. Orownr 1977) 

I do not recognize meyncry in the sense in ^ v^hich you 
mean it^ Whatever *we encounter that is great, beautiful, 
significants need not be remembered frorn outside, need not 
bo hunted up & laid hold of as it were. Rather, frc.Ti the 
beginninn, it rrust be woven into the fabric of our Inrost 
self, nust become one witn it, create a new & better self in 
us & thus live S. becorr.e a productive force in ourselve.s. 
There is no past that one is allowed to long for. There Is 
only the eternal new, orowina fron the enlar'^ed elements of 
the past; & aenuine lonaing always must be productive^ rr.ust 
create something new St better. (Goethe, ) 

Creative thinking & mnemic memory; these are the 
productive & reproductive asnects of cognition. Creativity 
demands the gradual assimilation of thinking in the 
direction of a ^ :w point of view thought. It doesn't 
often come at the onset of thinkina but after a tirre ot 
incubation. There is a close relationship to dreaming where 
semantic fields are integrated in an uncommon patter that 
contains its own meaninq. Creative expression requires a 
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restructurinq of the whole networJc of serrantlc 
Interrelationships at ail levels of the nuero-psychclcgicai 
model of the brain. CBrown^ 1977) 

Creativity [qenius] is only a sliqht aerivat.:- 

from the ordinary. CGocthe, ) 

All the many images do not designate, tut cicak ^ 
conceal the irianeless One, whi.ch stands behind thex ^ tov^ard 
which they strive in vain. Ccassirer, ) 

Genius has essentially to do 'A^itri the tact of rootic 
intuition taKinq share in the inacessln],e recesses of the 
sou id at an exceDtional. degree of deoth, (varitdin, ) 

Artistic conception ... Is pot a transitlonai phase 
of rriental evcliitJon, but a final syrnrolic for:*^ iraK'inc; 
relevations of truth about actu^^l life. C banker, ) 

In the creative oerson, inspiration is a profo^jnd St 
inexpressihie experience CBro^n, 19773; an intuitive pulsion 
(Maritain); subiiirilnal uprusn (Myers); the scher(<c arp arinq 
in the "nind's eye*' (rvarr-ier); the svnnnony heard in its 
entirety crlor to corrnosition (MozHrt); the story 
aorrehended wi-icje v-ith irredeerndPle clarity t>efore the parts 
are executed C^'iltonJ; the 'Eureka Process" occ urine ^nen 
tv;o different lines of thou on t converge, ^^nen corrroslticn 
becins^ inspiration is already on the decline. (5;hclley/ 
) 

Consciousness corresponds tc staoes in the 
development of the object world. The realization of an 
object world irplles a purooseful behavior in that world, & 
of an action n^otility on tnat object. In perception it 
appears as an end-staqe, in an action it appears as a goal, 
in perception, the object is a oroauct that see^.s to be 
passive to the act, while in action motility is the crcauctr 
& it seerrs to be active in relation to the object. The 
behavior is judged, purposeful v;hen both action ^ object are 
toward a corr.mon goal. Throuah lanauage, purposeful behavior 
can become volitional. (Brown/ 1977) 

Throuah lanquaae , purposeful behavior can become 
volitional. The distinction here is between an action tht is 
ostensibly directed or motivated toward a oo^l & an action 
that is obedient to a will, volition is an act of reflection 
tht has an action as its object, ^vill is a ^ay of describing 
the self in this reflective state. in relation to the 
formation of SF.LF , volition is an advance over 
purposef ulness . (Brown,* 1977) 

volition is a stage in the course of action 
development. The idea of free-will demands that a choice Is 
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available to a conscious self. The conscious self [or self- 
in- awareness] does not cause another co'^jnitive state, it 
does not choose sometblnq but rather gives '*ay to another 
state risina from below. in a very real sense^ eacn 
conscious porrient ... dissolves away ir the continual 
emerqence of new forrri. (lerown, 1977) 

2.3.3 INFORMATION PHOCFSSING LEARNING MunE:i S 



1. IM)UCTIVK THINKING INQUIRY T^AIfirJG .'^T^DKL CTaba, Suchnan) 
dGveloprrent of inductive mental processes ac^u^nn ic 
reasoninQ or theory Duildinq; useful in rersonc'l & 
social a^als as well. 

2. SCIp:nt1FIC IMOUIRY (Schwdb) developiT.ent of a research 
syster^ of a discipline, 

3. CONCEPT ATIAirsiMENT CBruner) developrpnt of inductive 
reasoning, also concept devrlopn-ent ^ endlysis.. 

4. ADVANCt OKGATJIZFR (Ausubei) increase t^e pfficicncy Of 
inf orniat iori processinq capacities to rroaniny t ul ly 
inteurate related todies of knov. ledqe. 

5. MEMORY (Lucas) increase capacity to nerorize. 

2.3.4 LEARNING CYCLFTS 



The pragmatic learninu theory corplerr en ted 
progressive school moverrent. Beginnintj with ocserv^U-ion of 
reality tr^e learner is pror^>pted into anc^ivtical Incuiry^ 
which in turn leads to reflective evaludtion, and iiltirratejy 
a testing of the rew synthesis, Fjearninq was ccnsidored to 
be a cyclical process with each ne>/ syrtresis becorinq a 
closer apnroxirrat ion of the desired hehavicr; praqmatists 
are equally adamant in insisting that the learner 
continually assess the validity of the particular learning 
excerience CDev-eV/ 1957). 

Learning is considered to be cyclical Crr^^ner); v^ith 
a Gradual expansion of kncwledae at the sane time there is a 
qrowinq depth to understanding, Tt^e Learnin<^ Cycle 
sir^il«^rily points to the htjrrian need to brqin with a concrete 
experience, which is followed by a period ot reflection ^ 
observation, then the learner seeks to conceptualize & 
generalize from the experience, ^ ultirT:ately arrives at sorrre 
testing of the new basis for action CLewin; 3runner). 

A distinction must be made between learning activity 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, tne learned- content 
as that toward which learning-activity is directed. 
(Colaizzi , 1978) 



This "learned-content is a r^eanlnv -idea wnicn refers 
to and signifies a meaning of reality ..." (Colaizzi, 1973) 
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for the learner. 

Just as Our lives unfold temporally^ so too is genuine 

learning a ter.poral unfoldino wMcn can- nev^^r be 
absolutely corr^pleted. (Coialzzi, 1978) 

In everyday experience each of us operates fron our 
personal view of reality/ or "meaning perspective" 
(Merzirow, 1979)^ which -^ilters our perceptions and enables 
us to 

The inquiry method of teaching lea-ds students to 
enaaginq in acts of discover, a process which hds CBruner) 
four benefits^ 

1. increasina intellectual powers 

?• shiftinq froii) extrinsic to intrinsic rewards 

3, learning the heuristics of discovery 

4, maKing rraterial more reaajiy accessible in the rrerrory* 

Exarrining tne ccanitive leHrninc; experiences of 
graduate students (Taylor , I97d ) touna tnat the learner 
enters the experience In a detached rr.ode* In order to n.ove 
into the next staoe there is a disconf Irmat ion of Knowiedae 
^ a confrontation with relevant un<novns? the learner's 
response is one of divernence. This is often a rrovoment of 
anxiety ^ confusion for the learner. Once the issue is 
named, there is a period of relaxation with the unsolved 
issue & a desire for enqaqement. After the learner is 
saturated witn. the issue, there ensues a rericd of 
withdrawal and inauiry, Thi?; is a period of reflection & 
review of the experience; €r often insigru , After reflecting, 
the learner jr^^oves towards a convergence where the nev 
learning is intearated throuah a sharing with significant 
others for validation ot the new synthesis. 

It is sugoested (Kolb, 1971) suggesteo that there are 
four steps that the learner tends to follow, while 
undertaJcing to learn some solution to a problem; learning 
then is a four stace cycle. 

Immediate, concrete experience is the basis for 
observation and reflection. These observations are 
deduced. These Implications or hypotheses then serve 
as guides in actino to create new experiences. 
It is further enunciated that humans have a propensity to 
work more effectively in one or two of the stagos & 
superficially in the others. However, learners ought to 
strive to enhance their s)cills in all four areas in order to 
learn more effectively. 

2.3.5 FUN'CTION OF PEPtTITIG.M 



i ♦ Connect ionist ' 

Repetition of event does not modify the SH connection. 
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(Thorndike) 

Conditioned reflex strengtnened with repetition. 
(Pavlov) 

ContlQlous re petit ion generates InniDition. (Hall) 
Practice assimul^Les or alienates cues oenendinq on 
reinforcement family of S and R. (Guthrie) 

2. Ooerant 

ConditioninQ achieved through repetition, dependlnq 
upon reinf orconient . CSKinner) 

3. Phenoa-enolooy 

Changes in 5 and R linkaaes Qo wittiin repetition, rot 
as a result of repetition, 

2.3.U UNDTRSTAr-DlNC 



Being able to integrute a variety of responsrs to 
stimuli when: 

1. new infcr^ration is understood at once it is a rratter of 

transfer. (Thorndlke) 
2.. past experience is utilized. (Pavlov) 

3. Repetoire of response furnishes stirrogates. Chall) 

4. [ProPlerr sovinq] tne rianipulat ion of a variable fnay ]ead 
to the emission of a response, CSKlnnor) 

5. th.ere Is an awareness of relationships between tf^e parts 
'of a whcle^ C Phenorr'enology ) 

2.3.7 TRANSFER 

Being able to react in a new situation; "new" stimulus "old*" 
response . 

1. Reaction to new situation benefits by ident if icaticn ^ of 
parts si ni liar in old situation. (ThorndiKC) 

2. Resiilt of aenerai izat ion wnere I stimulas evolves 
conditional reflex learner for another sti^^ulas, 
(Pavlov ) 

3. L'quivalent stin:>ulas equivalent response, (hall) 

4. Com r. on elements. (Guthrie) 

5. Induction [generalization] basic for tranfer. (vSklnrer) 

6. Dynamic relationship discovered in 1 life space 
applicable in another. (Phenomenology) 
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2*3.8 PHOBLEM SOL V I NG CReA TI V ITY AND COGNITIVE STYLE 



com igurat ional CGestalt] field theorists, 

C Wertheir^er r 1912; Kohler^ 1929) believe tnat experlcrce is 
rooted in insiahtful behc^vlor and tnat experience is man's 
way of interacting with his perceived envirorment . 
Creativity is often described as the "ahai" mordent. Krcm en 
experience/ an insight is derivedr wrM.ch then can be 
conceptualized ^ generalized CHarrisoo/ 1967). 

Creativity has been defined as recognition of 
an underlying relationship between dpparentlv diverse 
phenor^era. Creativity talces one of tvso oerieral tcrrs. 
It may involve seeinu ho>.' tv^o different pieces of 
infor^aticp relate to one another, or it rr.dy Involve 
seeing how a piece of inf orr^iation relates to ^ 
problem. The first kind of creativity results in 
recognition of a onenonenolonical linK or pattern. lh<^ 
second Kino of creativity results in tne solution tr a 
praqnatlc problem. The ^ore obscure the relationship 
between tv.o pnenomena, the riore creative the .act of 
recognizing or undcrstandinq hOr; they relate to each 
other • 

A second and comple-Tentary elorrent In our view 
of creativity is ''differentiation ability," the 
capacity to perceive differences v^'itiiin a given body 
of data. People whose dif f erent^.ation anility is lev. 
tend to see the world as n^iore unlforrr. than it is, 
e:rphaslzing its standard, regularf nredictaMe 
elements* Hicjh differentiators, by contrasts eTiphasize 
the diversity and variation in the world and pay 
special attention to anomalies or apparent 
inconsistencies. 

Differentiation is the opposite side of r^'^^te 
association; you cannot co:nbine apparently diverse 
phenon-.ena without first recognizing them. To pur it 
most sirrpiV/ differentiation is involved in perceiving 
a prrbler./ and remote association is involved in 
solving it. 

Our concern in v^oricing with these concepts is 
to exarrine the relationship bet\^*een cognitive style 
and creative oroblen-i solving. we thinK this work 
relates to the' emerging body of literature on richt 
and left brain function. we postulate that 
differentiation ability miaht very well be a richt 
brain function and remote association ability a iett 
brain function^ however^ rather than deal v;ith 
dominance^ our findings relate to competence. The 
evidence indicated that for dit terentiat ion and remote 
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association, threshold levels occur and that 
creativity is associated with abilities rather t^an 
dominance. Thus, to the extent that there is an 
association between these concepts and the wor^ on 
left and right brain, it would lead us to rephrase the 
right-left brain oerformance dialogue iii terr-^s of 
adequacy rather than performance. 

From a more praqnriatiCf less speculative 
perspective, our finainQs bear on the social nature of 
creativity. It would apoear then that the creative act 
involves both the Identifi cation and solution of a 
problem and, thus, in coordinating the nix of hur^n 
resources worJcino tocjether both the ability to maxe 
remote associations and to differentiate must be 
present. uur findinas indicate that the creative act 
often results frorr. the interaction of persons with 
different cognitive skills. worK qrouf)s ^*'hose leaders 
are high di f f f^rent lators and whose group fr:pmners sr^ 
high remote associators tend towards creative pronler? 
solvina. mis provides cues for fostering not only 
creative wor^ tearns, but maximizing an individuals 
ability to contribute to creative problem solving. 

The "real" difference between "muscle" and 
"nind** workers, then, is rot the distinction between 
"overt" and ''covert" behavior or bet»veen "operant" and 
"cognitive" behavior, but, instead, is trie varir^tlon 
between the directness and the inrmediacy of the 
effects of tholr behavior. 

If there Is a central point around wnich my 
concerns might be clustered, it is our oreoccupdtion 
with the behavior of others. When the effects we 
sought were Cand^ sorr^etiPeSr still are) the direct and 
physical behavior , then, for all practical our pesos, 
we could (and can) treat behavior and performance (the 
means and the ends) as one and the safr,e. But when tne 
effects we seek to create are indirect and delayed, 
then we rrust identify the linkages Detween these 
effects and the behaviors whlcn lead to ther- before we 
can prescribe or proscribe activities for others. 
Without first knowina these linkaues, efforts to 
influence the oehavior of others takes on a distinctly 
religioi;s character^ that is, they are "acts of 
faith" . 

Any study of behavior, therefore, is pointless 
and bound to be fruitless unless it Is accompanied by 
a correspond inq study of its desired effects and the 
environrren tal conditions under which they are to be 
achieved, VJe must study the entire per for ^nance system, 
not j-jst one of its elements in isolation. 
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Two questions are central to performance and 
Instructional* related efforts: 

1. What are the deslrod effects? 

2. How are they produced? (Gerald, 1979) 

Conceits cnanoe over tir-e^ & that major advances in 
thought occur when old explanatory concepts ( parad iqrr.s ) are 
overthrown & replaced by new ones. (Conant^ 1947; Kuhn^ 
1962) A contrary view is that paradiam overthrow seldof^^ or 
never occurs & knowledge production can DPttcr to 
characterized as an evolutionary crocess wnere new concepts 
are derived through occasion cil inventionr or throuch (,raduai 
iHOdif ication or "hybridization" of previous concepts. 
CToulmin,1972) 

There win Prooabiy bo no serious objection tc the 
proposition that insiQht consists in a (rapid) 
reorganization of the field, since that r;ey tairly be calieo 
self- evident. It is not at first ol<?nce so oovious tnet AfiL 
learning consists In the reo rqaniza t i on oi a tlelu, since in 
nany cases the process occurs very slowly, (;.<iaxsr 1931 in 
Colaizzi, 1978) 

2.5 P??EN0NfCNULf3r;Y 



[SEE GFiOSSAkY FOR nEFINITIOiO 

The major contributors to this theory have been the 
humanist clinical csychoioaists . Tney are concerned with the 
study and developnient of fully functioning persons CRC(jers) 
or self-actual oersons CMaslow). Existence preceeas essence. 
The focus Of learning is in social develocmcntr 
coT.munlcati on s^cills^ & sensitivity to beauty^ rather than 
problem solving adjustment. 

What is learned^ then, is not discrete^ unrelated 
facts separate from the self, but a new nioaninq perspective 
or "style of existence" (Haxden-Turner , 1970), which 
included the self and through which subsequent experience is 
ordered . 

... what we genuinely learn we follow throuoh on as a 
LIVEABLE IDEA which bears on the unfolding MEANir-G of 
our existence (Coiaizzl/ 1978) 

Moreover, a person's expression of intention to enter 
Into the process of inquiry is not based on a knowledge of 
its outcomes. Rather the learner enoaqes in an immediate 
reality which is experienced to be indeterminate, emergent 
and open-ended. (Taylor # 1979) 

Since knowledge "characterizes self in relation to 
the world" CTorbert, 1912) ^ learnino involves a 
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transforrtsation In one's view of self, as part of tne \^orld. 
The forrr.ation of tnc s^^it, then, must also be under- 
stood in relation to both tne ongoing organisnric 
develocrrent and the soci^^l nrocess in whicn zhe 
natural and the human environn^ent are modlated tnrou^h 
the siqniticant others the self cannct be 

adequately understood aoart from tno particular social 
context in wnich ...[It was) shaped. (fiercer and 
Luckmann , 1966 ) 

A world view or perspective provides the b^sls f.rom 
wnich one acts. A chanqe in tnis perspective not nnly 
involves a chanoo in how one views oneselfr out riiso is 
likely to effect some cn;^nQe in how one acts, sir^ce "the 
form of action rr^en adopt is to a iarae extent a function of 
how they perceive thei^selves in the world, ^' (Preire, 19dh) 

As the learner is transfortnec throunn learniriq a new 
neaninq perspective or v;orld vlcv;, the y;crid is also 
trans ferried . 

... the relationsMp between knowledge and Its social 
base is a dialectical one, that is, Knowiodce Is a 
social product rUV kncz-lenoe is a factor in sccica 
chanqe. (percr^r ana Luckniann, K:^p7) 

2.5.' —AXIS ^ EXPKRIKNCE: ArTT ■■•r';.FCTIC N 



ISKE GLGSSAHY F PXPEPIrNTlAL LEAP'^I^aj 

Learning is human praxis. First there is an action to 
resolve a confronted problem then a perioc of reflection 
when the results of tne action are evaluated, then another 
action to further solve tne probler* This action-reflection- 
action continues as long as is necessary to resolve tne 
problerp at hand. The nrocess (Frelre, 19741 is one of hurran 
developnent through thp codification of perceived rcalitv, 
decodif ication or analysis of tne code, S a recodification 
of that reality into manageable parts. 

Praxis is the connecting of action to reflection 
y;f>ere the forrr.er, alone, leads to Ineffective action ard the 
latter to "verbaae** or disconnected theory. Throuqh praxis 
the two nodalities continually interact and adapt to the 
other . 

Men will be truly critical it thcy live the plenitude 
of the praxis, that is, if their action encorripasses a 
criticcil reflection which increasinqly organizes their 
thinking and thus leads them to move Irom a purely 
naive kno^ledoe of reality to a higher level, cne 
which enables tnem to perceive the CAUSES of reality. 
(Freire, 1968) 
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T^.e educated a<:3ult Is a responsible ir.enber of sccletv 
capable of ma^inq decisions* Dotfi l:npiicit explicit cncices^ 
St being critical when there is conflict betwoon chciccs. 
•"Perl^aps wisdorr consists o-f Knowira ^hen & new to 
effectively oe proactive & reactive trcrn situaticn to 
situation." The most desirerinle courso of action is for d 
person to Toet crises head on^ solve tjrohlerr.s in self- 
educated ways, oc ain assistance oriy wh^n neeood, o. qro> in 
the process. CKnox, 19771 5imilcirlyf acuits ^aKe frequent 
use Of the "discovery rnethon" as a stroteoy for prohi^.':^ 
solvinq (Pelicinr 1^77)^ as they are very Cdp<ibie of 
formulating tneir own objectives CKnowies^ 1970), 

Experiences are ossenf'allv proactive ele.Tipnts of 
learning which focur. the learner on A'fu-Jt s/iv^ldenci ties" as 
relevant to <now; leaning how to io<3rn\t>ecor, es Pore 
important than factual knoAien<^e; feelinos are as irrpcrtant 
as facts. (Go^e, beriinerr 1975) 

It Is throuah tnis ir.r-ed la t e reality," or lived 
experience thai Guesrions are raised and iceas are 
qenerated, and it ^s trircuan lived experience th^it ideas 
becon.e meaningful. 

Experiential Icarnina involves becomln;:; aware of the 
quality patterns end consenuences of one's own 
experience as one experiences it. (Torbert, 197^^) 

2,5.1.1 ACTIUfi 



"Much siqnlficant learning is acquired through dolna" 
(Rogers , 1967) . 

But to an adult, his experience is hlP. He defines '*ho 
he is, establishes self-identity, in terms of Ms 
accumulation of a unicue set ot experiences. So if you 
ask an aault who he is^ r)e is IDceiy to identify 
himself in ternr\s of what his occupation is^ where ue 
nas worked, wnere his has traveled, what his trajnlnq 
& experience have equipped hi^ to do^ ^ what h'-s 
achievements nave been. An adult is wnat ne has-done. 
(Poqers, 1967) 

Elaborating (Knowies, T^7b): 
every person moves on a scale from zero to infinity in 
each demension throuQbout his life, & tends to 
incorporate learnings fronn a aiven experience in 
proportion to their relavence to his stage of 
developrrerit on a scale on the scale that romerrt. 

For example^ in a qroup of fifteen aduit students, the 
Indlviduols would be ready to take fifteen different 
degrees of responsibility for their own learninq; if 
the learninq experience is to oe maximally useful^ 
provision must be made tor this ranye of differences. 
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Concurrinq (Rogers ^ 1969): 
a new Kind of emerqi^nt universality of value 
dlrecticns becomes possible when indiviauals rrovo in 
the directior of pyscno logical maturity/ or mere 
accurately, move in t^e direction of t^ecommq open to 
their experiencma. 5ucn a vdlue uase aropars to mKe 
for the enhancement of self s» others, at^ to pro-T-cte a 
positive evolutionary process. 

While seerinq to reject experience as ceinq rereiy 
sorrething "happens to vow -"viscles ; aoult learning is wh^t 
•'will be via the route of situations net subjects." 
(Linderran," 1975) 

The situdt ion-acproacN to educcition r-ieans that rno 
learninc process is at tno out-et t^iven a settinrr 
realitr Inteliicence i^erfcms its functions in 
reldtior. to act ua l : lies ^ not arst ract ions • '^hc^ 
resource of nighest vaine in adroit education is_^^ne 
learner's exr or i -^ce . If education is life, then life 
is also educdtion, experience is tne adult learner's 
1 1 vine texthoo< , 

To ir?positlon fro- above is opposert expression ana_ 
CO] tl v-- 1 ion of individuality; to extcrndl discipline is' 
opposed free activity; to iQarniri- troT. texts and teacher, 
learnino through experience; to acouisiticn of isclated 
s>:ills dV-.a tecriniques oy drill, is opposed acc!?isiticn of 
therr: as reans of attaining ends whicn ^a^ce direct vital 
appeal; to preparation tor a nor^ or less remote future is 
opposed rnaKlno the rost of the opportunities of present 
life; to static air^s and .^>aterials is opposed acquaintance 
with a changinq world. (Devi-ey, 1938) 

Progress ivo educat ion is o roan i zed arouno several key 
concepts. The central one is experience, wnile others are 
derriccracy/ continuity, and interaction^ 

The will tn learn is an intrinsic notive, one trat 
finds both its ource and its reward in its own exercise. 
The will to learn .eco^es a "problerr^" only under specialized 
circuns tar:ces liKo thos-? of a scr^ool, wne^-? a cur r tcu J ur. is 
set, students confined, anr! a patn fixoo. Thr* pronlers exist 
not so, mu^h in learninq itself, but in tne fact thdt what 
school imposes often fails to enlist tne natural energies 
that sustain spontaneous learnina curiousity, a desire 
for competence, aspiration to emulate a model, and a deep 
sensed coTmltment to the web of social reciprocity Chu^nan 
need to respond to others and to operate jointly with tnem 
toward an objective). (Bruner, ) 

2.5.1.2 kFFLECTTQN 
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Reflection holds a critical place in the creative 
process. AlthouQh presented from a r:ifferent point of view 
(Zahn 1966 cited oy Shreenan^ 19793 conveys a descrirtior of 
a learning experience not unlike that describes else^nere. 

It is essential to the plannirio of anv ^^^cup cr 
individual learnino entorprlsf* to set asi^e r^r^cruct^ 
time for reflection Sl conceptualization. As otter es 
notr insufficient tii"e is allowed for tfiis pr^c.sc of 
the learninc; experience. {^Jotl^\sol^ , johnson,:97b) 

Fror a different frame ot reference Marry ^ vorst.e^L 
Ccited in Kocwles r 1976 ) also soeaKs to the anult le-if^-r: 
A r?ature person is not one who has co^'.e ro a cert.,= in 
level of achieve rr.ent stopped therr, hp is ret.her e 
maturinc person one whose linages Aitn life ere 
constantly ^ecorT>in': stronaer & richer recdus*" ris 
attituaes are such as to encoura^i^ tnoir droArn a 
/nature person^ tor exdnplc, is not one /.-he r> , -? 
larqe no^r^hcr of facto, Patht^r/ ne is one wnosp '^'^ z^^ 
hahits are such tnat ne grows ir^. Kro>-lf^dce th^-^ -iso 
use of it. 

The ''fully functioning person' is descrihed CPcae r., i-c-; 
as follows: 

There then is :T^y tneo^etical i.odel of the person xn^- 
emerqes fror; therapy or from the best of educ'3ticr.^ 
cne indivldi:al >.no has ex^-^^r 1 enced ^ cptirral 
phys ioloqical growth a person tunctionlnq free]y in 
ell the fullness cf his orqanisT?lc oot^^nt iail t ios ; a 
person who is denendaole in beinu realistic, sei:- 
enhancinQr socialized appropriate m his tehavior; a 
creative person, -^ncse specific torrrings of behavior 
are not easily predictaole; a person who is 
everchanginq , ever developinu# alv/ays disccverinq 
himself ^ the newness in himself in ecucn succedinc 
noment ot time. 

The prerequisite for this task was a fcrr of 
education enabilno the people to reflect on tht:r 1 ves , 
their rospcnsi ti lities r and their role in rne new ciil-i:rai 
climate indeed to reflect on their very FCwhr* of 

reflection. The resultino deVelopnent of this power would 
ir.ean caoacity for choice. (Freiro, 19_^73) 

two dimensionsr reflection and action, in si:ch 
radical interaction t -:at if one is sacrificed eve.n 
in part the other Irrinedlately suffers ... wnen a 
word is deprived of its dimension of action, 
reflection au torratical iy suffers as well; and the wcrd 
is changed irito idle chatter, into VKKbALlSH ... On 
the other hand, if action is emphasized exclusiv(^l y , 
to the detrirrent of ref-^-ctlon, the word is converter 
into ACTIV1S;^4 The latte: action for action's saKe 
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negates the true praxis and rriakes cJialocue 
imposs ible « 

Camus' definition (cited in Merzirow, 1979) of the 
intellectual as "a mind tnat watches itself/' and ooes on to 
say that this '"descrioes an essential function ot learning 
in adulthood," 

What is called ''reflective action" (Tnplon, 1960) 
where one "sees the l.TTediate act as illustrative of numan 
and social naturer*" and is then able to understand ana 
develop principle s* 

To enter the realr^i of learnino from oxporience is to 
enter that part Cthat so nuch larqer part) of tno 
universe where we do not knov; ^vhat tilings menn to 
begin with. How could we ever enter there cxcopt 
through an attention that takies the Initiative, r^ver 
and aQain, to journey beyond pre-cons ti t^ted rroanirg? 
(lorbert , 1976) 

Existence corr.es frorr, the Latin ex-istere Tieanlrg to 
out ... referring to the process ot I'-iVF i>. 'H cr rran 
vestina personal meaninqs thp transitive :^ture ct the 

: ;ocess. The human personality is invested bevw^nd tne ^rind 
into the social envlronr^ent , so that nian is conceived as a 
radiating center of meanina. CHampden-Tur ner 1970) 

The ACT of investinQ creative ana moral cnoice into 
the environrrent is a crucial dimension of existence, while 
we begin to exist rrerely by perceiving and construing, 
deepen our co nrr i trr^en t and add sionificance to our bejnc* in- 
the-worid by the projection into social reality of our 
personal syntheses. ( Hamrden-Tur ner r i970J 

Self-disclosure is when a person '^xpressps and 
questions his OaN experi encina , thus nodeling effective 
exploratory patterns of behavior. If a [juacr.ent or 
evaluation is Fade, it is expressed as part cf oner's 
experience, and as relatinn to the current situc.rion ratrier 
than treatea as the basis of all experience. CTcrcertf 1^72) 
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2.5.2 SYNERGY; DYNAMIC FUSION OF THE COGNITIVE 
AND AFFECTi/E DOMAIN' 



During the decade of the 1970^Sr as behavior 
modif ir :illon and other perf orrriance related learnlnq tneories 
held swayr the countervailina position that focuses on 
thln)cing and feellnq was forced to articulate its terms ot 
reference and principles in more precise and rneaninqful 
ways. One of these descriptions of cognitive-affective 
learning was called "synergy". Tne word is derived froir the 
synthesis level of learning in the cognitive dom<iiir;^ and 
energy or the will to act appropriately on -the thought 
suggesting the characterization level of iearning in the 
affective domain. 

The theoretical prer^iise of synergy is the recognition 
that learnina necessarily ta^es olace on t:>ot^ planes^ and is 
manifested in a limited viay through bei^avioral change. To 
the synergists the primary arena of learning is within the 
subject, and is characterised by a bi-»modal strugale/ 
similar to propr iorcept i ve oscillation, between opposite 
values. Learning then can be described as tf)e four bi- 
modalities of "living inguiry"^ "^dialogue", 

"interdependence" and "praxis". 

Living inquiry is the clash between certainty and 
ambiguity where the former^ if not challenged, leads to 
"zero learning"^ and the latter to an undi tf errntiatec and 
novel expe^ ^^nce. Each not at all useful until they are 
''synergizeo for effective problem solving [learning]. 

Freedom and responsibility, systematic douot and 
ensuing certainty, etc., develop together, unless values are 
mutually enhancing NONE of them can really develop, hence 
you can choose your .alues, but syneroistic relationship is 
an underlying condition for tne realizat:or^ of that choice, 
(Sanford and Hampton-Turner, ) 

The learners' need for and ab-'ltty to tolerate both 
certainty and ambiguity in learninr; s an important element 
of trust? certainty represents "tv-» > \choloaical posture of 
ANSWFR ... [and] the dimension of c;.rrol," while ambiguity 
represents "the psychological posturo of (juhiStjOn ... [and] 
the dimension of creativity." (Ingalls, 1976) The synergy ot 
certainty and ambiguity enables what Torbert (1978) calls 
"livino inquiry," or: 

"••. the art of continually exploring beyond pre- 
constituted universes and continually constituting r»nd 
enacting universes in concert with others ... as yet a 
publicly undiscovered art." 
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DialOQue is the manipulation of open and closed 
feelinos wnere tne former^ If left alone^ leads to 
uncritical openess and tne latter to distance alienation. 
Synergy causes the learner to oscillate between the two 
polls appropriately to the learninq 

".•.dialogue is the encounter in which tne united 
reflection and action of the djajoauers are addressed 
to the world which is to be transfor'^ed and humanized^ 
... dialogue is an encounter amonq men who name the 
world, ... it is an act of creation" (Kreire^ 19bJi<) 

Interdependence is the competition between self and 
other where the forrrer if not confronted leads to 
independent individualism and the latter to dependent 
socialism. The syneraetic confrontation enhances the qijdlity 
of the learninq. The interdependent mode person CNash/1973): 
"... favors the conditions that permit sejf- 
expression^ not as an end in itself^ but rather as a 
means of furthering dialoaic values, the auality of 
human relationsriips^ and creativity in cormiunity 
ho wants to be effective wITH others and in order to 
become CLOSER to others^ not in order to distance 
himself frorr others or to surpass tnem. His goal is to 
oecome more fully numan." 

Praxis Is the fourth modality. [See above] 

These four o i-mode 1 i t ies then are the elc^ients of 
synerqetic learninq. The fusion cf the. cognitive and 
effective domain:^ Into a critical mass allo/'ina tor unique 
an significant learning to taKe place; a learninc tmt can 
be manifested in a limited way throtjsj^n p: -^ho-rrotor 
performance. 

The unicue situation Is discoverable only AFTtP v.e 
have leapt the distance to the otr^er, clashed in 
dialectic, and then engaged with him As the 

confrontation continues, contradiction gives w^/ to 
what Buber has called "a unity of contraries" or 
SYNERGY •••• It consists Of an affective and 
Intellectual synthebis which Is MORE tnan the sun; of 
its parts, so that eac . party to the interaction c<^p 
win a "return on investment" that is greater tn^^n the 
competence ri?*^ed. (Hampden-Turner, 19 7 0J 

Learning is purposetu]. it is an attempt to protect 
self concept and maintain self-orqanization by miniirizing 
dissonance : 

1, A flexible curriculum. In the sense that the goals it 
presents must be appropriate to the personal value 
system, the self -concept , and the present 
understanding and sJcill of the student. 

2. A classroom settinq in which the student is free to 
explore and express his own perception of the 
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situation without fear of humiliation or reprisal, 

3. It is essential that the curriculum and the school 
situation give the student the opportunity to test Ms 
perceptions of reality by actino on them, 

4. m learning^ the Important evaluation is tho one mnde by 
the learner. To n.ake tnis evaluation as roailstlc as 
possible, and in a social situation v^here he reels 
respected and valued so that he will feel less need to 
protect himself from rational! zat ion and excuses. 
(Snyqqr 1966) 

A deepened consciousness of their situation leads 
wo/men to apprehend that situation as an historical reality 
susceptible of transformation, Hesi^^nation qlves way cc the 
drive for t rensf orn.at ion and inquiryr over which rer feel 
themselves to be in control. 

The existential kno-* - cannot by definition r;ractice 
the traditional scientific dotacnment. He is studying 
relational facts, and the atter.pt to. deiacn himself cou]a 
destroy t^ese. Even whrre he is oDsorvlno the mutuality ot 
others, the source of his concernr since his own feelings 
and powers of identification are imrortant clues to the 
shared human condition. ( Hampdon-Turner f 1970: 

No one can supply another person with self- 
recognition. Each must appropriate nis self at nis own 
initiative. Cne's self is the fount of one's initiative. 
Learning through self- recognition is indissolubly lied to 
the development of realization ot tne or^^anizing motivation 
of oner's self centered internal motivation ... learning 
through self- recocnition is the k.ind of learning necessary 
for a non-conscious person to become conscious. And tris is 
not merely one amonn niany kinds " t learninn, for 
consciousness is a condition tor ai- qeniiine learning. 
CTorbert, 197 2.1 

2.b.3 FKRSDU^h Lr:AHNiNG MQD'KLS 



1, ?vON-DIRECT I V?: TKACHING CRoqors) buildino tno capacity for 
personal development in terms of self -awareness ^ 
understanding, autonomy, self-'Concept. 

2g AWARENhiSS TFAINING fPerls^ Schutz) increasing one's ov.'n 
capacity for self-expioration ^ self-awarcness, 
Empnasis on interpersonal understanding, & body- 
sensory awareness, 

3, SYUECJICS CGordon) development of personal creativity s 
problem-solving, 

4, cn.^CEPTLAL SYSTEMS (Hunt) incresase personal complexity & 
flexibility. 

5, SOCIAL FRCHJ^E^-SULVING (Glasscr) development of self- 
understanding & responsibility to oneself £• one's 
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social group. 

2.6 ISSUES 



Following from the indivicual/soclal learning 
dichotomy are two issues that have as yet to be rosclveci: 
the ndture of learning ^ the locus of control. Aodin, the 
views taken c^re Dredic^^ted on what side of tne dichotomy the 
particular thinker finds him/nerself, 

2.6.] nature; of LEAKNir.G 



The issue of what learning Is polarizes thlnvors as 
well. k^hile learning is arriply aiscussoa in a preceedinq 
section, it requires brief C'^dmination nero in the context 
of different positions people take on tnis question. 

Behaviori^ts take their n.^*^e froni their view that 
learnlnq is observable and quantifiable. This position 
minlrrizes the irr.portance of both thinkinc and teeiirq^ and 
points to the dojng. The fomer two are considered aspects 
in the process that results in Deing able to ac sorrethinq. 

Learning is a process which takes plr,cr within the 
orqanisrn and is inferred from specified chanQe? takinq place 
in the orqanisrr's behavior. Such changes in behavior 

1. are directed toward certain standards or criteria which 
have been estaolished ana 

2. can be related to the necessity of practice or experience 
in order to achieve sucn standards (Hall, ). 

Another position on this ouestion of the nature of 
learnlnq has neen long advocated Gestalt r-sycho I oq is t s . 
Their studies suggest that iearnina is multifacetod and 
takes place in three dimensions thin<lna, feeling and 
acting. This approach views learninu as experiential with 
the person responding to vectors in a force field. 

one variation on this view is that the human does not 
have conscious existence until he/she benins respondino to 
an cnvironnent. Fxistentiaiists, as they are called, 
eriphasize tne importance of life's experiencrs. The 
dichotomy cf Behaviorism; and phenor:^enoloqy is particularly 
interestinq to students of adult education because cf its 
far reaching implications both to instruct ional 
methodologies ana numan learning protocols. It is useful to 
exafiiine aault eoucation professional practice in tne light 
ot what we know of human learninu and the various 
rrethodologi es we use to achieve certain specified learner 
outcor.es. A professional ethic is clearly at st- for what 
we state we do to people is couched in a vocabulary and 
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protocols that are not necessarily congruent wltn ^rat we 
are actually doing. For example, humanistic oriented adult 
educators generally prefer to oe called "facilitators" or 
"workers" ( comn-un i t y ^ oroup) or "coordinators" ana resist 
labels such as "teachers" or "Instructors" or "n-anaqers" or 
"leaders" or "directors". Anain, the hurianlst adult 
educators prefer to consider tne "freedom of choice", the 
"inner direction", the "self actualization" of trio learner 
and reject vocaoulary that suqcests that there is no 
f reedorp . 

Adult educators who make eveii a cursory exr^n irat ion 
of the conditions requisite for learnina readily identify 
the several stimuli worKinc in the learner's enviror^Tcrt , 
well as the schedules of positive and negative reintcrcerrer t 
that are at play, ^.e know for exaf^ole, tncit the coaritjve 
and affective doirain operate in concert r cither ser^arately, 
we also know that "qetting the learner to come up wluh the 
solution to his/her proble^i" is an effective protocol to 
institute, what 'A^e are reticent to acKnoKiedoe is that ^e, 
the adult eaucatorr have carefully marupulated the pi^erorena 
that the hurrian acts upon, anc3 then we have orchestrated the 
relnforcers (v^hich is merely the chan^Unq of envi r onrr en ta 1 
phenomena to create within the process either c i r cumr; tan t ia i 
anxiety or confiaence) in ways tnat will cause tne hurran to 
learn. Essential to successful understanding of phenomena, 
or of stimuli and reinforcers, is tne recoqnir.ion That the 
vocabulary and behaviors that have oeen conditioned to 
accept are necessarily directing their learnina. 

Learning is the rearrangement of responses within a 
habit-family hierarchy (iiull, 3. 

Why is it so Important to discuss the wide spectrnni 
of human behavior? Because interpretation thereof is colored 
by the vocaoulary "^e use, and because wo have lo^q been 
tauqht tnat man can and must Cls responsible) intervene in 
this historical process cf Humankind in sonie "iree to rr.sKe 
choices in each situation" manner and tnereoy correct 
apparently unjust circumstances. True- we have been 
conditioned to "think" that this is possible^ and our 
behaviors manifest protocols which are expressions of such a 
belief^ but in actual fact these are merely appropriate ana 
tentative responses to the momentary circumstances existing 
In the geo-economic environment* Questions of ethics, oi 
rlQht and cf individuals are responsive both to the 
environment and to the chemo-electrical neuron structure of 
the body. 

It is an i ns ide^ou tside balance that the orcanism 
seeks to maintain within its environment. The leader is in a 
rather unique position in that he/she has been attributed a 
role of anticipating the manner that the collectivity will 
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respond to its env ironfnen t • 

The classical tcachor follows with the tasK of 
effecting the bohdviorai chanqes nocessary to accorrodcUe the 
new stimuli. 

The "adult educator" is ro:>ponsihle tor botri. Fe/shc 
Is involved in the trainino ot lecJdcrSf as welJ ^s the 
training of followers / who anticipate/ adapt to the current 
needs of the system. 

As becomes readily apparent tne c.-^nhasis a nroorarr 
planner gives to one or anotner aspect of the pl.^n is the 
result of his/her view on those issues, Sifnilnrly, the 
manner in whicn the learner responds to the Plan is also the 
result of the degree of Identification witr^ these issi:es. 

An attempt to bring together behaviortsn and hurdPism 
is found in this definition: it is the synthesis ot 
behavioral techniques with humanist goals, Contein^jorary 
hur.anism especially humanist psychology, offers directions 
for the kind of behavior that individuals should be aPle to 
:^naage in; con tenporarv Dehaviorism offers r:rincicles anci 
procedures to help individuals increase tneir fiararistic 
actions. (Thornsen, 1979). 

2.6.2 II-:c:R/OTHh;R niKKCTION 



There ere five learning issues that ir.fluence the 
adult educator'^s program Planning. One issv:e Is the deqrr>e 
of "inner/ether" directed the educator espouses. The second 
is wnere the locus of learnina primarily lies; is it 
necessarily observacle behavior/ or is it infcrmatlon 
processing, or is it some comoinatlon of cognitive <3tfective 
and psychomotor learning? 

The advocates of self-d? -ected learning assume that 
humans have the capability and tr.e need to direct their owr 
learning. Satisfaction in learning oecomes its own niotivatc- 
Creinforcer) towards further learriing. r^uccoss is ultimately 
valid only if perceived to be by the learner. This position 
is orten held by humanist educators. 

Advocates of other directed learning emphasize the 
importance of such conditions as appropriate envirorment/ 
objectives, reinforcers, and various forms ot evaluaticn as 
technigues throu<'ih ^r.lch to cause learninc to ta<e place in 
another person, Behr"> v i or i s t educators, as they are called, 
generally assume that something or someone other than the 
learner Is actually in control of the learnina process. They 
emphasize that it is better for a responsible individual to 
be in control rather than it be left to chance. 
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Learners^ Irrespective of aqe, rcqtjlrc assistance in 
orqanlzinq objectives^ designing learnina experiences ^ 
providing a framework to facilitate action. ^Gac^nft^ l^tb; 
Bandura, 1969; Skinner, Gjqe/Rerliner , 1975; Howe, 1977 ) 
some adults "tend to appear to be interested in the learnlnq 
of suDlect-cen t red niaterlals via the most econc)mic ^ concise 
delivery system ... [and] would apparentJy responci to the 
careful preparation by a teacher of a cofierent lessor vlan 
which exhibits characteristics of closure is unarrbiqt;ous • " 
(Brochard^ 1976) 

2.6.3 SELF-UIRECTED LEARNING 



The iT!cverient from dependence to autonopy or self- 
directcdne^^ is a measure ot adult maturn t ion . Each 
experience in life coriributes to one's sense of derordencc 
or indeoendcnce [autonorny, self-direction]^ CMaslo>v, ; 
Piaqet, ; Erlcksonf ; Rubier, ; iiavlqhurst )• 

Learnino iSf however ^ for the most pcirt, an 
individually initiated activity CBroschard, 1977). 

When younq learners participate respor^Fiibly In 
planning the learninq process they develor^ self-reliance, 
self --conf icence and self-esteem, thereby^ tjy leavinu formal 
schoolinq better eq^^ipped for lifoiono, continued learnino, 
CWriQhtf 1970) 

The positive effects of self-v.orth and personal 
develooment are [oftenJ the result of personalized 
education. CFranseth, 197 ) where there is choice in the 
learninq sol f -confidence^ the acceotance of responsit 11 ity 
and the developr.ent of independence apparent in the learner, 
(Hower 1975) 

People will exercise self-control and sel f -d ir c - t ion 
if the are conrnitted to the orqanizat' ^n 's objectives; 
people will accept eno seek responsiuili under proper 
conditions, tiowcver, not a people are able to assurr.e 
responsibility because their experience have inhibited their 
natural Instinct towards self -actualization (McGregor, 1966) 

Adult learning programs should respond tc an 
individual's need for self-determination. (Kazan as, 1973) 
"For the existentialist, the self is devoid of character or 
coloration before action is undertaken"; 

- Existence proceedes essence 

* Man is free to choose and responsible for the 
consequ<^nces 

- Man's ll^e is never completely soperate fron the 
existence of others 

- Perception is more valid v;hen i*: is freed fronr; 
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subjective preconceptions CGreen , 1973 ) . 

On the other hand the humanist artuU educator focuses the 
learner on se] f -determlne'i qoals, social development, 
coirmunlcation skills, and sensitivity to beauty.. .^n inter- 
relationship v^lth onvironmont , not nerely adjustment. The 
learning person is in continual jnteraction and ch.=*noe 
towards greater selt-actuallzation. This self-actualization 
is of the whole self — emotional physical d-o intellectual 
as "Ihe sum is worth irore than the F'arts" (Vaslow, 1 954U 

Individuals have a need to se 1 f -act ua 1 ize , and are 
viewed as having a built m mechanism to foster their ovn 
develoonent through oxperlenc that self-f ul f 1 ilr^ipnt and 
understanoing are tne goals of learnir.g; Lhat each learner's 
hunan potential is explored with eacn experience CBelkin, 
1977 ) . 

self education is possible when an individual has 
sufficient insiQht to define oojoctivos clearly, to select 
and iirrange a seguence of developmental tasks lor rirrscK, 
ana to manage and effectively decide nis own progress with 

oDjectivity ... 

Such sophistication is not ordinarily characteristic 
of inuividual's need of learning; consegucnt ly , tho 
educational setting constructed an external agent to 
naKe systematic achievement possible is still req'iired 
in most cases in order for an individual to accorP|)lish 
the needed learning. (Verner, 19d4) 

Clinically I find it to be true tnat thouch an 
individual rr.ay remain dependent becaiiso he nas always been 
so, or may drift into dependence without realizing vihat he 
is doing, or niay terrpor rily wisn to be aepcnrient oecause 
his situation appears desperate, I have yet to the 
individual wno, when he pxariiines his s'tuation dee.lv, ana 
feels he perceives it clearly, deliberately chooses 
dependence, deliberately chooses to r.ave the integrated 
direction cf nimself undertaken ny another. wnen all the 
elements are clearly perceived, the balance seems invariably 
direction of the painful but ultimately rewarding path of 
self- actualization and growth. CRooers, 19bl) 

The person is u]timately re;vPonsible for the learning 
that takes place. Ir keeping with Existentialism, the whole 
person is: 

1. continually interacting with the environment 

2. always growlna S, changing 

3. essentially free to choose & responsible for the 
conseguences 

4. seeking to se 1 f -actua 1 ize 

5. basically good. 

The human is devoid of character or coloration before action 
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takes place (Green, 1973), 

The learner is viewea as having a built in mechdnlsin 
to foster her/his own development through experiences 
Ci3ellcin, 1977 ) . 

Ledrnors are more motivated, learn better and see 
their learnlna as nnore personally merninqful when cney have 
more responsibility tor planning, directlnu hpu evr^luating 
their own iearninq, (Knowles,1975; Touqh,1971) 

Pleasure, Joy, happiness, confidence, and self- 
esteem, will increase with the completion ct a self -direct (m.i 
learning project, thus reintorcinq possession and retention 
of certain Knowledoe and sKill, ( To uun , 1 ^ 7 3 ) 

people approach [independent] learninn with an 
empty hunqry m.ind, and what thev oet, tney biir*. put 
when they encounter the confusion anci ditticult,*; 
usually posed by the reality of independent study, 
they grew insecure, stop iar short of alternativo 
goaiS/ abandon their efforts, or try to fine sc-tio 
other way of learning. CHouIe, l97b) 

The sel f -directed personalized approach is expected 
to have the following effect on, self confidei^ce and self 
esteem: 

Much is ignored and some experiences are even rejected 
and distorted* rotice that wnat is rejected is v.nat is 
inconsistent riot just wnat is un f lat t e r i nn ^ 'ir^e person 
whose self-concept is of failure and in^oequacy cannot 
accept praise as beinq true and nonest* He n-ciy need to 
be helped to a different picture of self before he is 
acle to accept or assess either praise or bltajre. 
(Kidd, 1973) 

people tend to feel comrritterl to a decision or 
activity in direct proportion to tneir pa r t i c i u ^ t i on 
in or influence on its oianning and decision rrakirg* 
(Knowles, 1973) 

Educational arrangements in which tne student is 
entirely responsible for matching himself to an educationr^I 
environment raise basic Questions aoout tfie studrnt needs 
and who is to define them, whatever one's stance is c:n the 
issue, it seems clear that n-ore attention st^ould oe paid to 
the question of now students can learn to rr'cjKe more 
appropriate choices ♦ The issue is not so mucn whether a 
student at any age knows what is best for filrrseif, but 
rather how can he become more self -responsinir through 
experiencing the consecuences of nis actions wi::hout beinq 
overwhelmed by irreversible negative consequences* (Hunt^ 
1975) ihe process ot self -directed Iearninq is one m wnic^i: 

individuals taKe the initiative, with or without 
the help of otherS/ in diaanosino their learning 
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needSr formulatlno learning aoals, identifying r»urran 
and material resources for learning, choosina arid 
Implementing appropriate learning strateaies, end 
evaluating learning outcomes. (Knowles,197b) 

Goal-setting has been identified as a ciitical aspect 
of self •direct Ion (Knowies , 1975; Tounn,197l; winter, 
Griffith, Kolb, 1970; Schwi tzqebrl , Kolb, 197^), A useful 
distinction between learning thro no h qo^l-settinc-and- 
ach ieven-.on t and learnino toward consciousness "in the rode 
of situational experimentation," or learnino from 
experience, qoal- sett in(j-ana-achievemen t becomes 

subordinate to Icarnina ... rather than Tearnlnq being n Dy- 
produce of qoal-achievemont • ( Torbe r t , 1 ^ 7 2 ) The thredd tnal 
runs throuQh learninq from experience is: 

... a sense of the overall, lifetime, ai: t onomcus 
purpose and integrity of the system .... The "inner" 
conscious purpose can be contr-^sted to the "external" 
Dehdvioral goal. Goals are siincrcinate to oner's 
purpose. Goals are related to particular times and 
places, vjhereas purpose relates to one's life ac a 
whole, one's life as act. Purpose nas also been terrred 
''intent ion" , 

This notion of "Intention," which is related tc but 
not enuivalent to stated doals, is central to the capacity 
for sei f -direct inq one's learninq. Increasing capacity tor 
sel f -dl rec t i on inpiies that the learner sees ber/hirself as 
the oriqinP3tor of his/her own actions, directions, purpose 
and meanings. The learner is not dependent on others nor 
does s/he ignore the existence of influence of others and 
the envircnrrent • 5/he taKes responsibility for her/his 
actions ana their implications, while maintfiinirg a 
conditional stance toward him/herself and his/her inraning 
perspectives, ( ^sinter, 1970 ; Griffith,! 97 OrKolb, 1970) 

Indeed it is incumbent on self-directed learners to 
organize their learnino program so that the several 
essential elements requisite for efficient and effect ive 
learning are included. Therefore, it hecones incumbent upon 
such learners to carefully identify the sKills and Knov^lecae 
that aro tc be learned, as well as tdJcinq responsibility for 
the choices inherent in the learning process. 

The andraqoqical tneory of adult learning is based on 
at le four main assumptions that are different from these of 
pedagogy. They are: 

1. changes in self-concept 

2. role of experience 

3. readiness to learn 

4. orl^r^ation ro learning. The theory sugoests that as an 
indivxdual matures, his need and capacity to be self- 
directing utilize his experience in le-Brnlnq, to identity 
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his own readlnc5;s learn^ and to ornanizo his Icdrnlrin around 
life probletTiSr increasinn steadliv trom intancy to pre- 
adolescencer and then increases rapidly durinu aaolescence. 

Indeed it is important for seit-diroctef learners to 
oraanize their learnJn'i proorarn so mat tno srvorai 
essential eler^rnts requisite for efticjont and effective 
learnin>^ are included; it becomes incnnhont ufcn sucri 
learners tc carefully identify the s^cilis and know] on mat 
are to be ler^rr^cd, as 'acIJ as taKjna r espon s i b i 1 i t y icr t^e 
choices inherent iri the J earning process. 



The andrciqocica] tneory of nc:juir Jearninq is ^'1-;oH on 
at least Icur rrrjln a ssu nations thcU are different frr* those 
of pecouoqy* They ^^re: 
1. changes In se 1 t -concc p t 
2# role of experience 
3 . r 0 ca d 1 n e s s to learn 

4» orientation to lec^rnin^;. The ttjeory sunqrst s tn an 
Individual natures, his need and 'capacity to to self* 
directlnq utili/^e his experience in ledrninn, to icjontify 
his Own reaoincs learr, and to oraanizc nls learninn around 
liie probler^Sr increase steadily fro.-^: infancy to ^re* 
adolescence, and then increases rar^ldly curinr; aocW^scence* 

The r.^ajor contributors to this theory hove urcr the 
hurr-anist clinical psycholcQists . rney are concerned i t h the 
st'jay and deve- r.^-enr of fully tunctioninu persons (Hcqers) 
or self-actual rsons (?'^slow). 

The conditions for behavioral self direction are: 

1. the Specification's lidentiti cation) of a behavior; 

2. the identification of the anteceder^ cues 
enviror^rrental consecuences; 

i» the alteration of these ar-tPcedcnts 
consequences. 
Hew docs one use these in practice?_ 
1» self Tic^ltorjno; 
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2. altering 
3» altering 
1979) . 



^ h e 
t nc 



envlropT.ent ; 
consccuopces 



of behavior CManoney, 



It is false to 
directed] adult lear 
adequacy of vocaPularv' 
thosr tasXs [rfs r.-^*^- 
there is direction 
questioned, Sirrilar: 
needs & objectives, 
by Fr iere u Dewey p* . 
of the learnel" & th* 
process of exarr^ining 
in order to allow the 



a s s u .T< e C M o n e 1 1 c , 19 7 9 3 that [ r^. o n - 
ning groups have the "rrsourcetulriess, 
, & conceptual apility" to fulfill 
^ioned above]. Inaeed Z\-''^ rromisc that 
tne learninq enterprise -r^i^^ht be 
i^oTiette rejf^cts ed':catcr prescrit-ea 

<eepina with the proceedures set down 

TO hin^ he establishes ttio i-ncrtance 
facilitator to enter together into a 

values i:nderiyinq all a: sessed reeasr 
learners to substantlvel^ chance the 
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established vlcv^s R hdhirurii hoh.tvlors tr-it <nc onsl<ivinq or 
manlpuiat Ina Mm. 

Behavior.! 1 nctlc^-Ht ors ot self- and othor-^irected 
learners are (as plotted cr^ a 7 point scaio): 



X = seit-dlrecf^ri 
y = other-d Irccted 
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The adult educdtor clearly focuses on th^^ learner's 

need for "creater ^ crenter fr^ecoir,, ss he M.ptorrs, to 

decide tor hj itself what ne wants to le^^rn ana now xhen he 
wants to leer- it." (raure. 1972). 

Experience (broadly aptined) is the only te^icher and 
that n:otivation to enter into the experience as -^ell as 
satisfacricn iror^ the experience are essential eleirents for 
adult learning, (Tyler, 1^31; Carter, ls76K 

Adu]t ed'-:cation is an experience of fr^aturlna, 
voluntarily s^:ected hy p^ool^ >nose rojor 'Occupation is no 
lonqer that ct qoln^^ to school or collpqc, in. xhich these 
individuals or groups plan e a n i n u 1 u 1 t a s ^: s ^ apply 
sustained inculry to tn^T ... the najor nortlcn ot adult 
education in the nation is pnqaceci In reiplnq poople -eet 
their individual needs as they are Interpreted by 
individuals thenseives (Essert [cited in ^rr^itn, 1970]]. 
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Adult learners t^re precisely tnose wr^-os*-^ 1 n t (• l 1 t 
asplrdtloni> arc least likely Lo be aron:,<vi t^y t ne Tu:i'), 
uncompromlsii^y requirements ot lutno r i t . i l , 

convontlonaiizeH Institutions ot loornlna, ( !.incier-c^n , i^^7^), 

Descf^ooMncj is <an dOproach to no^-tor^n: f?o :cHtlon 

"where t^^e iedrner will establish rev; :-e 1 a r 1 cr. n i ^ i t r i s 

environrrent <-^nO cnoose whcJt^ fror^ wnn cinri wr>or: no A.>nts t 
lec-^rn" ( li ] i cn / 1 97 i ) . ^ 

Acult's deliberate efforts rit lec^rniri, c?-.- ri:,-:, 

qrowlnq with most ot tneir Projects t. nJllru- ir^rc 

categories oi *'seif plrmner/' or "qroup irariv, v:r:vi*;^-5 
(Touon, 1979). 

Adult education is necessc^rliy «^ voluru^ry ^■^ct^^•ltv; 
it en: braces a creat variety ot interesi^^ ^ activities, 
therefore cannot be planned on any narro^'. or ::»ecr ! r'^.i , 
basis. r^or car it be confJnecJ ->/itriir^ tne lirits oi c M" : c : : 
proqrarsr tor it r:ust be related r.o tne tri^riv ex wresb-:'. 
den^anrts oi those who are to participate in it. i.ot thr l^ci-^r 
valuable part C it is its seif-del er.^inina criarac^'^r, tc^r 
the plarnlnq ot educational activities rv tru^bo vnc r^.-s 
education is Itsolt an exercise in derodacy (i^eers, l^' 

Learners need to **be liberated fron or^prosion oi , ^ 
traditional teacher by looklno critically at i-^^ir 
social situation in orcer to take steps to cr i- ire 
society," Group learnlnq fosters individiiai ai:tc ^ ■< ^ 
freedorr to transform reality. CFreire, 1972} 

Adult education ^ili becone an aqency of orcu^. ' r. If 
its short-ti^e qoal ot self -1 1'nprovor.enl can he 
cor.patiole with a lonn-^tipre, experimental cut re'^cl. 
policy of chanoim the social orders, rnaminq m-. 3 v .• : s 
in continuous anjustrent to chanqinc s..cial f i.r.ct ; or-.-, 
this is the bilateral though unitied purpose rr n^'\::z 
learning (Lindeman, 197b). 

Frorr a social osycnoloqical viewpoint hur; an's "l^r:or 
qrowth enccuraaes expiorinq^ experiencinc , crocsir.^, 
enjoyinq, transtorplnq & doinq. Positive action is t j 
expression of positive perceptions ^ feoiinqs" C-'rislr.N, 
1971). 

we have seen that as years oass there are ir ncjlts' 
lives tv;o contrastlrq n:3erjs: a positive force tov.cr'i th*^.- 
achievement ot positive qoais, an expansior ::^r r f s i u 

of the individual; ^ a neqative force.- an increasing noe:: to 
conserve & to protect aqainst losses, often shown a 
defensiveness that results in s^.^f-liritr ic-. 
handicappincj. Tne first of tnese, tne positivp ru'e-:, i^ 
probably strongest up to :nlddle aqe: the secor . , the 

er|c 6 b 
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iieqative need^ becomes increasingly Important with increased 
edult age (Kuhlan [cited in Knowlesr 1^76])» 

The premise that education of the adult is the 
recoqnition of his individuality^ & that education should be 
enablinq, creating & mastering of an on-aoina process of 
self-differentiation (Kallen [cited in Smitn, 197U])^ 

The underlyinc assurrption in andragogy is that the 

adult learner has aepp ::svcnologicai need not only to be 

self-directing but also to ::;e percoived by others as oeinq 
self-directing CKnowl^s, 197i), 

Those individuals are free who r^ow their po^^er & 
capr-^cities as well as tnoir limitatic who seek a 'Aay of 
life which utilizes their total personal ities; v. no aim to 
alter tneir conduct in relation to a changing viron.Tient in 
v/hich tnese components of freerforr are depcnaer^t upon a 
degree of intelligence & is realizat^ie in terrrs of 
education. Botn the amount of intellivrerce & learning 
essential for free self-expression varies with J.ndi viouals . 
Freedon can never be absolute. None of us is self- 
determined^ self is relative co other selves £ to the 
inclusive environment. We live in freedorr when -^e are 
conscious cf a degree of self-direction oroport ionate to our 
capacities. Then Linden-an warns: "f:o nun.an oeiny can safely 
be trusted with power until he hr.^ learne<:J how to exercise 
power over himself," 

A fundainental purpose of adult education is to 
facilitate qrowth of persons toward soif-uncer standing & 
maturity* Cnly throuah an awareness of the complexity of 
human motivations, defining personal godlsr methods ot self- 
iinprovemerjt r ^ Knowledge of human oevelopment car the 
individual prepare tor coping v;ith the tensions ot rodern 
urban life, Self-knowledqe is one of tne tunndrental aims ot 
adult education. If the individual is not aware cf his 
strengths & wea^cncsses/ how can he grow ? Froady has .'si.ated 
that sel f -Knowledge is especially necoed because oy the tifne 
of adulthooa the inaividiial has already comnitteri hirseit to 
ono pattern of value rather than dnother^ or to patterns 
that may not be compatible with his own capacities or with 
each other, Sel f -Knowledge he describes as an awareness of 
one's own skills, abilities, assets ^ liabilities 
(Axford, ). 



These numerous quotations focus on two m.-rjor issues 

1. the importance of freedom of choice- co indivJdua] 
adult learners; and 

2, the neeo, by the learner, to preceive value in 
whatever learning enterprise s/he undertakes. 
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Indeed all tne discussion concerning learninq 
theories fades in importance^ when compared with freecorr to 
cnoose whatf when^ where & how to learn/ f< the erjually 
Important being able to value the wny of -the learnlnq^ 
FrequentlVr facilitators of learning become so focussed on 
the conditions tor learning that they loose sight cf the 
fundamontal reason for the ind i vidua! ''s participation; 
namely^ the learning of sometninq the Knowledge^ 

behaviorr cr attitude that is vaii:ed I (Dewey; Aroyris) 

The creative process requires a period of incuiry. 
The inquiry is followed by efforts to solve probierr'S raised 
by the inquiry, A period of withdrawal for nurpcsns of 
reflectino upon proposed solutions is usually characte-^r j zed 
by unexpected insiqhts suggesting new solutions. The 
expansion of the insiahts, the product of the creative 
process, is usually implemented in a rr.edium enahlinu IL to 
be shared ^.vitn other n embers of society, (Zahn, 19 0 6: 



2.8 MOTI VATIQN/ACHiEVFJMENT 



[This detail correlates with Reinforcement detail in social 

Learning] Suqqested definitions of the term are: 

1. Reward acts dire'rtly on neighborinq connectiors to 

strenothen behavior; runi^hnent n^s no corresponoinc 

directly v^eaxening effect. CThorndy.^e} 

2^ Becc^use of the sionalllng function of conditions stimuli, 
it is presumed that so^je sort of drive - reduction is 
usually involved. (Pavlov) 

3. [Drive] provides the basis for prir.-^ary-seccndary 
reinf orcerrent • It activates habit strength irtc 
reaction potential. (Hull) 

4. Motivation affocts learnincj indirectly through v^n^t it 
causes the animal to do. Reward is o second<i> - or 
directive principal. (Guthrie) 

5. Drive level (determined by decree of deprivation) affects 
the rate of responding. CSKinner) 

6. Goals are present end situations, a^-d as such rodify 
leerninq throuQh tne principle of closure. (Gestdlt) 

The Glossary suggest two definitions: 

-A specific hypothesized process that eneroizes 
differentially certain responsesr thus ir-dking theT 
dominant over other possible responses to the sarr-e 
situation; a specific hypothesized perronal or 
organisrric determiner of the direction and/or strenqth 
of action or line of action; mere are different 
theories of motivation tor each 1 earning theory. 

-A condition of the external or internal enviror rnt 
of an organlsfT^ v;hich increases the livelihood the i the 
organlsrr will emit a specific class of responses. 
(Tostif 1979) 



Synonym: DRIVE 



2.8.1 ATKIW.SOK TUFORV 



A learner's need for acnieverriont depords upon 3 
variables: his motivation to achieve^ the expecting that by 
doing certain acts he will achiever and tne incentives 
available for achievement relative to the incentives for 
enoaqing in other competing activities. 
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1. Expectancy: cognitive anticipation^ aroused by cues^ that 
perforrrancc v^ill be follcv^e., by some particular 
consequence . 

2. Incentive: relative attractiveness of a specific goal or 
unattractive consequence. 

3. Motive: a disposition to strive for certain icird of 
satisf action, a capacity for satisfaction in rne 
attainment of a certain class of incentives. 

A person rnotivated to succeed will seeic inr e r rr;eo ia t e 
ranqe success noals; perso"^ motivated to fail will sceK hiQh 
or low range succsess goal. 

Success nr.otivation is tauont at early ace. 

After failure, success-orientocj children will 
continue to be motivated to try aaain, wnile failure- 
oriented chilriren will initiate avoiddnce strateciies it tasX 
deemed easy and try auain if tasK deerred extrerely 
difficult. Thus: renridncy to Achievement = I'-ntivation X 
Expected Probability X incentive or: T = M. X P X I 

2,8.2 MCCLRLLAfJD THEORY 



Protestant ideoloqy based upon achioverner t , self- 
reliance S self denial ivould teacn nian acnicverrent 
rnotivation a ia Kax weber C1904), In 1965 McCle. and 
developed trainina proorair s in high achievefrent rr.o 1 1 s at ion 
in India. 

1. Goal Setting 

2. Languaqe of Achieverrent 

3. Coanitive Supports: 

-what Vein a of person is he 

-wh.at is reasonable/ locical scientific/ 
• What is inr.portant and valuable to nis life. 

2.8.3 CONCEPTS OF MOTIVATIOiJ 



Cognitive 

Hedonistic 

Instinct 

Drive-Hcmeostasis 
Ennot ional 

2.8.4 MOTIVES AND LEAKNiNiG BcHAVlGR 



Intrinsic 
Curiousi ty 
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Creativity 
Sublinat ion 
Needs Sy 5 1 err 
Acr; ie verrent 
Self "oncepr 
Fear Anxi. rt^ 
Anger 

Identit ir.,i:.c^ 
Af i iliatior. 
Ext r inic 
Rewards 
Punishmen-. 
Social voti 

The experiencincj of psychological success cr failure 
is a major factor in de term j nino oner's self-esteem, 
involvement in Jearninq, ccrnmitnient to role per f orrrance ^ ^no 
level ot aspi ration C Lew in, 1944; Arnyris, 

Success is defined as: 

1. the person is able to define his/her own Qoals 

2. tne qoals are re]ated to nis/lier central needs and value 

3. the acfii eveTre-^ : r£ the goals represents a relatistic 
level of asplruiion for the person (bewin, 

Whenever contact with subject matter is followed by 
positive consequences, the subject wall tend to hecorrr* a 
stimulus for approach responses. Conversely, whrnever 
contact with subject matter is followed by avprsive 
consequences, the subject matter may become a stimulus for 
avoidance responses. 

Humiliation and embarassment , frustration, fear and 
anxiety are considered aversive^ wnJie increased self- 
esteem and self-direction are considered to te 
positive consequences. C'-taqerr I^^^B) 

2.10 ELtf^tNTS OF Llr:AHr:i^G 



There are certain principles of learning 
(Pine, Horn, n.d. ) : 

1. Learning is an experience occurinq inside the 
learner and is activated by the learner; 

2. Learning is tnc discovery of personal meaning & 
relevance of an idea; 

3. Learning (behavior chanqe) is the consequence of 
experience; 

4. Learning is ^ cooperative & col ] abora t ive process; 

5. Learning is 'evolutionary process; 

6. Learning Is ^-netimes an [emotionally] painful 
process ; 

7. One of the -^est sources of learning is the 
learner himself; ^ 

7o 
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8, The process of learning Is er^jotional as well os 
intellectual; 

9. The process of problem solving & learning are 
highly unique & indivic3uai» 

Along the saire lines (Rogers r 1969) : 

1. Human beinqs have a- natural potentiality fOr 
learning . 

2. Signilicant learning ta^es place when the sufcject 
matter is perceived hy the [learner] as haviac 
relevance for his own purposes. 

3. Learning wnicr. involves a cnanoe in self- 
organization in the perception of opeselt is 
threatening tends to re resisted. 

4* Those learnlnas which ere threatening to the self 
are rrore easily pe reived ^ assirilated wnen extorral 
threats are at a rrinin^um, 

5* When threat to the self is low, experience can be 
perceived in dif f erent.iated fashi on ^ learnino can 
proceed^ 

6. Much significant Jearning is acquired through 
doing ♦ 

7» Learning is facilitated when the student 
participates responsibly in the learnina process. 

8. Self -init iatea learning which involves tne ^hcle 
person cf the learner feelings as v;Gii as intellect 

is the most lasting ^ pervasive^ 

9. Independence, creativity & s<^ If •reliance are al] 
facilitated when self •cr i t Icis: ^ self -evaluation are 
basic & evaluation by ethers is of secondary 
importance • 

10. The most socially useful learninq in the rr.odern 
world is the learninq of the process of learning^ a 
continuing openness to experience & i r cor rora t ion into 
oneself ot the process ot change. 

These very meaningfux principles bring together rruch 
of what has been discussed in learning. lio^everf to nraKe a 
suTrmary examination of the various dofiiensions ot learning is 
difficult at best. So rnuch has been written, and so rruch 
work is being done, that only a snatterlru; of the 
information can be touched here Outside the realm of this 
presentation, tor example, is tne wi^ole area of chernical & 
electronic ^ interventions in human learning^ Also learning 
theorists practitioners hdve only recently recognized that 
human kind learn throughout their' lives in dynarric & 
creative ways. As adult educators »ve have an opportunity to 
share, together with our coworkers^ in tnis very exciting 
process ♦ 

These thinkers are all exploring vital aspects of 
human learning. Often their statements appear contradictory, 
but when subjected to a comparative analysis they appear to 




differ prliTkarily in errohasls ^ actually fit neatly into a 
macro-learning model, which will ftp constructed sorreday. The 
concepts discussed cluster into ten elements, & are listed 
as follows: 

1. The learner needs to be brought to a readiness to 
learn since s/ne Is usually detacned from tne aiven 
learning focus. 

2. The observation of a specific reality or 
particicat icn in a concrete action experience 
stimulates the learner to assess his or ner connruence 
or dissoncince in the event with valued concepts ^ 
attitudes or nabitual behaviors. 

3. Such an assessment motivates th.e learner to 
identify the discrep: ncy , by na.'ninq [cOdifyina"! the 
issuer conccptualizi na the nroblen ^ od j ec t i f v i n ^5 a 
plan of action. 

4. The learner structures a response through scnie 
analytical [step by step] inquiry ideconiticat j cn, 
deduction] or reflection on the issue eriqaaecj^ until 
reachinc a state of saturationr 

The learner's satisfaction, or diss^t isfact ion, 
with the inquiry provides the essential rei nf or ccjne nt 
[reward] nece^i^^-iry to shape subsequent steps in tne 
process. This reinforcement can no eirru-r internally 
or externally ..-operated; that is it can be rierive^- 
from rerraier^tbering past similar experiences at learninc 
& finding conaruence, or it Cr^n be injected into the 
process by a co-actor [facilitator] in the learnin>?. 

6. The recurreru action or observation tnroncjhout the 
interactive process effectively places quantitative ^ 
qualitative pararneters on the iearninq endeavor. 

7. UltitTdtejy, there is a synthesis [recodif icciticn, 
unders tandino ^ converaence or insiahtj tron v.hich the 
learner is acle to respond -A'ith a new hypothesis for 
action . 

R. Repeated utilization of the new learned response in 
an increasinqly more qeneralized r.anner allo^-s for 
greater transferability to otnor observations of 
reality or other active experiences. 

9. The learning of new concepts^ attitiides or 
DChaviors Place into disuse forrr*er learninr^s wnich are 
then extincted tforoottenj over ti:ne. 

10. The learner's capacity to learn is constricted 
only by nis/her willinqness and/or the time avail-Jble 
for Iearninq. 
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3* wSCClAL LEARNING 



?.i INTRnDUCTIOii 



After exploring individual learning it is appropriate 
to examine learninc iri a social context, lo beuin witn it is 
Important to review two very irrportant conditions thcit are 
found in almost all learning experlc 'es. ine first 
condition is the human skill of conmunlcat^on , wnere both 
knowleciae & feeling are t rensrr.i tt ed • . The second condition is 
the s^ill ot iT.anaqlng hur^an interaction^ 6y understanding 
these conditions the adult educator can then r-.ore readily 
approach the intricacies of social learninc. 

Comtr unicat ions is important to the •••duit educator. 
Without interpersonal comnunications skills t'^.e iaciiitr-^tor 
cf the qroop learnjnq orocess would not be able to function. 
A description of corrniunlcat ions theory provides a frarre'Aork 
for an exarrinatlon of its interpersonal c^spects. mis is 
followed ty an examination of the elor.ents of social 
learnino. men there is an examination cf tne hpipirq or 
facilitating process. The section ends with some ref]ections 
on the management of thinicing & feelina. 

The hurran species tcn^s to <7rouD in order to rreet its 
very basic needs. The CMaslov, 1954) hierarcry of 
"sorvival"r "safety"/ "love'\ s "esteem" clearly suqgest 
groupings, while "self-actuaiization" is itself a liberation 
froin collective domination. This innate, or learned 
(depending on your theoretical position), behavior nas 
ensured the survival of the specios/ by makinq rather frail 
creatures into powerful actors of tne world stage. Ocnne's 
"no man is an island, no man stands alone" poetically 
describes the human^'s need to cooperate with otr^ers in order 
to achieve deterr^ined aoals. 

You are encouraged to become a participant-onserver 
of this very excitinq, & yet very basic, phenomenon cf human 
behavior • 

3.2 INTERPFRSOnAL COM.MUfilCATIONS 




Interpersonal communications is the ^ct of tv.o or 
more persons seeding to transmit throunh sounds, sians & 
symbols a par: of their knowledge or feelinq to the others 
present, correspondingly to receive what has been 
transmitted by others. Interpersonal con.mtinlcat lor is 
Interactive with the participants each oiving receiving 
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inforrration through the process. To a greater or lesser 
degree human conirr.unicat ions makes use ot all the senses, and 
a variety of tine & qross muscles. Consequent ly , it is d 
very cn-.plex proces::. allowing for the cor::rr.'onlca t ior of a 
multitade of .nnessaoes si*nul taneously ! 

Various rrtoacls have been suoqcsteri as descriolna the 
process of corr-mun icat ions . Karly theory (Berlo, 1950) 
considered coT^rrunica tions as a monodi r ec t iona l process wriere 
there is 

A SOURCE 

A SKNDr:R 

A Cl}niF'IFR 

A CHAUNt:i« 

A PECul.'lFlLR 

A Rt-.Ci::] VF K 

AS an Interpersonal ccrrrT>unl cat i on toox place the positions 
of sender s receiver v;ould altern<itG, Subsequent 
conirnunl cations inOnels were dttempts to irrnrovr upon this. It 
was called the "bullet" because it ifnplied tnat ihe Message 
went in one direction at a time» 

Later theorists C5chramr?, r^54) suoaested that all 
parties in an 1 nterporsona] corrrrinn Ico 1 1 on c^re t ransr^:} tt i no 
messages slr-nlt^^noous v.ith their recr;.tlon ol messac:es, Tt 
vs<\s further C Shannon , .seever ) r.oditien the monel hy 
emphasizing the sources of interference invdriahly found in 
the channel. This necessitated mat the receiver sort out 
the salient rrossaoe irc--^ the nuitituae of interfering 
signals en-enatlny from the environment, ang also rrcm the 
sencer. The rrcdel was complicated ( HunK e 1 , 1 9 7 i ) further by 
introducing the dissonance theorv, ^vherein the coqnitivo ^ 
affective fielcSr or "rraps", of the sencicr & the receiver 
required a deoreo of congruence, in order for tne 
inf oriT.ation to flow frorn one to another. Then it was noteo 
(Buchli, Pea rce, 1974) that the intended message the 
perceived rressage were a 1 1 i tudinally-hv^und , ^arid consequently 
seldom congruent. 

Finally, the whoe question of a model was rrade (b 
Rogers, 1^75) untenable by insisting tnat in thp act of 
cor^municat inq learning is ta:<ing Pi^ce in hotn the sender ^ 
the receiver so that the intended message Is necessarily 
different frorp the uJtirr^aie messacTe and consequently the 
rriessago cannot be described in static terms. 

Thus a worKabie rpodel of Interpersonal comniinica t Ions 
becorr.es very complicated indeed. Th^^ original mogei c^odpted 
to tnKe into' consideration these other elements would look 
as follows: 

EKLC 
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SOURCE 

Cognitive u Affective Maps 
SENDER 
Codif ier 
MESSAGE 
CHANNEL 
Signal Interference 
RECEIVER 
Docodif ier 
Dissonance 
DESTliNATION 



70 maice tne model corr^plete the various elements are 
duplicated from senaer "A" to receiver "li*' as trorr. sender 
to receiv *r "A". 

Model Dulldina is interesting to the tncorist but as 
it becomes rrcre elaborater as t!")is one basr it becorres less 
useful to the practioner. Of more in-portance to 
connnnun ica tor s are sucqesticriS that will rn^^Ke the senoer & 
the receiver iTore effective in their dialoQ. 

Five corrponents have been identiiied ( }m on venu ^ 1 97 4 ) 
for effective interpersonal corrmunlca tions . They are Self- 
Concept/ Listeninc^ Clarity of Expression, Copir^-? with 
Feelinqsr ^ self-Disclosure, He considers that individuals 
who are cornnunicat 5 no will oe riore effective if tney possess 
an appreciation of tnerrseivesr & consider that thev have 
somethinq of value to corrnunicate. The second con:ponert is 
equally irrportant in that listeninc to another's valued 
inforniation is a oart of interpersonal con^rr-unicat ion 
etiquette. Under listeninQ there are certain rules 
CBienvenu ) : 

1« Have a reason for listeninq; 

2. Suspend judqrrent initially; 

3. Resist distractions; 

4. Wait before responding; 

b. Repeat verbatir? to confirn cornprehcnsion of 
ri) e s s a q e ; 

6. Rcpnrase in sender's own words; 

7. SeeK irrportant tnernes; 

8. Reflect on what is being said seercn for meaning; 
9* Be ready to respond. 

Speech is sent at about ICO-lbU words per Tinute 
while thoughts proceed at between 400 ^ bOO words oer 
rplnute; he suggest that the differential ttf^ie should he used 
to seek out the themes & reflect on what is beinu said. 
(BienvenO r 1974) And even more practical suagestions for 
effective listenina C^^ryson^ Dean,l9f^l) are: 

1. Watch your body posture^ inclining slightly forward 
is more effective than sitting slumped in the chair; 



2. Maintain eye contact if possible, even if the 
sender casts his/her eyes down or away you <eep 
looking at the face; 

3. Appear relaxed & cal^; 

4. continually follow the sf^nders message wi both 
verbal & non-verb*! tollowinc; 

5. Don't digress^ <eep on the topic. 

The third point CPlenvenu) that of clarity, is often 
assurred of literate people. Ho^vever^ the thoughts ^ teelinos 
behind the words can be distorted by an inaoility to express 
their meaning. Ccnsidoranie care i^.n^i disc be t^ker that 
ideas are adequately ordered; that di^^r^^r^sions are rririrral; 
tnat what is heinq said is cein^ se: r to the appropriate 
rec-iver Cthet the sender & the receiver <\to on the san-e 
'•wave leng t h " ) . 

There are certain verbal non-verbal oehaviors that 
enhance corrmun 1 ca t i on '-vith a croup. 

1. Use sirrple, logical & clear expository languaao; 

2. Speak at a norrrai rate without theatrical 
exaaqerations without excessive riyrnity; 

3. Check voice voiunm with the size ci tne aroup ^ of 
the rcorr; 

4. Use a variety of voice tones, with enphasis on Key 
ideas; 

5. Speak at a rate that is co--ati:^le with your 
facility to pronounce the v»ords & prcsi-nt the ineas; 
6^ Keep terrrinology to the g_i^ p's level of 
comprehension: 

7. Use synonyrr.s when clarifying difficult words* 

A coirniunictions traminQ progra,^ also identifies 
certain detractors, or interference, with the rrcssage. 
Stuttering suqoests Insecurity; ''uh", "ah", "hr.MTt'S "er" or 
the continuous repetitions of certain words sugoest? a lack 
of certainty; redundant woros suggest a lack of rlannirg; & 
academic, tecnniccil or "in nouse*' jargon suggest 
affectation. h.rthusiasrr is the Key ingredient to successful 
verbal corDn-unications«(nohson,3 9753 

Also, the sender's presence is a oarticularly i;seful 
aspect of non-verbal cornfr.uniwatlons . l-resence is derived 
from thoroughly oreparing the message; continually IcoKirq 
a: the receiver with occasional glances at observers;, 
avoiding distracting or fidgeting movements; using 
gestures to emphasize points; & maintaininu a self-assured 
poise 0 

A fourth component suggested CBienvenu , 1 974 ) is that 
the communicator should: 

1. Be aware of emotions; 

2. Admit to emotions; 
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3. Own emotions Cbe resoonsible for what you do); 

4. Investigate emotions; 

5. Report errotional state; 

6. Integrate efnotions with intellect & will. 

Bienvenu's final compone'nt. Self Disclosure, Is an 
important strategy for building a trusting relationship. 
Often tNe sender will be unprepared to speaK ct his/her own 
feelinqs about thoughts undpr discussion until tne receiver 
is able to enter that dirriension of comfNun ica t ion , Suc^. a 
stratecy should be used with care, as it elicits frcm the 
sender certain com-runicat ions that the no or she n-iunt not 
wish to sharOf under other circumstances. 

Another view CCraig, 19783 of corr.municat ions is as 
the "self disclosure of inner erorqy and activity tror. 
within a perf^on related to: the chysic;=ilr the affective^ the 
cognitive^ ana the spiritual," 

There are several roadblocks (Bryson, Pean, 1^71) 
called dissonance in the model, to ccriirunica t ions , These 
include such things az receivers only heartnc what they want 
tc hear; receivers lack of knowledge or toel.lnq nhout the 
message (cognitive or affective field ir^conqr uence) ; 
distortion of the r:essage; w.-rd usage with different n^Praning 
to different people; an incoppatibie nervous or erotional 
state of either sender or receiver: noise i intorruptiors 
causing interference with tne rriessage. 

The sender is encouraged CGcf f man , 1 960 ) to consider 
the variables that freight influence the receiver; 

When individuals are in one another's imi7iedi<^tp 
presence, a multitude of words, gestures, acts, etc. 
become available, thrcuQh whicn one who is present can 
intentionally or not symbol ize his character Sr 
attitudes. A certain ceremonial order is mriintaired 
within the communication using a certain etiguette 
system . 

There ere important outward signs (Frank, 1966) to 
communications : 

'Irooming & decorating may also serve as signs of rank, 
caste, prestige, authority^ whicn others recoonize ^ 
respond to with appropriate conduct*., tndeeci, tnrse 
skin decorations & coverinas are ox laroe significance 
in the assumption performance of the the various 
roles when not only tre i*"ir: 1 vidual assumina a role 
must act In a prescribed manner^ but others must 
responu appr opr lat^^ly if the role performance is to be 
completed. 

In thrse guotcs there is stressed the Importance of 
knowino & understanding one's role in the act of 



comrnunlc^ti on . Corrnunicators are cautioned, however, to 
consiaer tne cultural variance which is hidden in all 
communications. CHali,]96bD ".^nen different peoples use 
categories Cct behavior) in intercuiturai con^munication they 
'trip ov^r invisicle cultural ropes'." Co^itn, 19oe>) Non- 
verbal ccn.Turucdtior.3 has three di-Tiensions : physical 
contact, such as shaicing, touching, holding, r^ushing etc; 
symbols, in riress and deccr that inalcane soci_l, cultural & 
attitudinal values; & signs, the fine gross ^ .Tictor 

behaviors that represent a smile, a frown, etc. Cr^ast , 1 970 ) 

Group process & interpersonal cornmunications are two 
areas of study well Renown to human . development i. social 
service worKers. They have Ceen prosonied here at the cutset 
in order tc einchasize their inportance to learning, Tne keys 
to tre successful facilitation of individuals' learninc in a 
group setting are an understanding of, ti an ability to 
relate to, the interpersonal dynamics & corrimuniCtiLian? of a 
grcjp. (NTL ,n.c, ) . 

3.3 GROUP LEARNING 



[When rev.ewing this material, the reader is 

encouraoec to intecjiate statements rv.acie h^^re with the 

indiviciual learning irateriai on enculturation £. 
Phenomenolcgy . ] 

some rontribut 0-5 to the adult arcup learnim theory 
are: Bruniier, Kicid, Ke"pfer, McClusKy, Vomer, Houle, Tough, 
Booth, ana ^^^ov.•lcs. 

Groups can be described a? social & as functional 
syste:-;G e r people -Aork, live, play Si have their beim, 
CMelvin, .'-9) 

"A cir-up venture extendinc peyond ... a sinalt' event 
and involving a systerr.atic effort to inaugurate changes in 
thcuaht, behavior s social relationships. " CKim, 1^56) 

The premise is that collective action is an efficient 
& effective way tor individuals to solve problpins v.ithin 
groups. (nCN-.ahon, 1970 ) Tne individual. through concerted 
activity v.lth other indivi 'jals, fnay be able to influence 
the events which shape his environment only through 
developina meaningf ul functioning organizations, Cf<oss,l^b5) 
"Organization... is a r.ethod or process of effecting 
change." (Harper, Hurham, : 59) It "is also a process 
through which problems are identified & solutions are 
developed." (Schailer, 1965) 

Organj ZcJtions are f;s "living systems" (organisms) 
that can be characterized by tneir aliveness and attention 
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to the processes of qrcwth. (inqalls^ 1979) 



A group is defined as: 
...an organization of social beings (or a body of 
s">clal beings) as orqanized for tfie pursuit ct sere 
cc-nrT^on interest or interests* It is a deterrired 
social unity built upon comrpon purpose, rvery er^.d 
whlcn rren seek is more easily attained for all wi-en 
all wnonn it concerns unite to seeK it, vnen t^ey 
cooperate in seeking it- Thus you nnay nave ar 
association correspond inq to every possible i-^.torfs: 
of social beings. (^^•acIver/ 1917 cited in Hr^r.sc-, 
1970) 



Two views on dynarrics provide an analysis ct nro-sT- 



proceedures and interpersonal interact i '^i: . CroL:::s are 
organized (wnite, Lippitt, i960) to provide procedures fc-: 

1 . Participation 

2. Coordination^ linkage &,'Co n flict resoluticr. 

3. Planning 

4. Internal £. external diagnostic fact f indlnc; 

5. Testing new patterns 

6. Dissemination ot new resources 

7. Continuous education i reeducation 

and they ar€ one of the most effective ins t ir - r icne l 
structures to rreet the: 

1. Accelerated chanue in tho r:urran condition 

2. Explosion in expectations demand for a oetter 



3. Pressure of a complex s. "mass" society whicp 
threaten inpotence & deoersonalization 
4^ Need tc clarify ^ actualize .values 

5. Trend toy-ard human service econcray rather than 
thinq-produ tion. 

The hurr:an interaction found in a qrcuP has t«'.c rr.^jor 
ingredients: group & process. The content is the lorirnjno or 
developmental outcone of the group, whiir the process is tho 
dynamics or forces which doterrr-ine the way the ochtent 
outcon^e is achieved. 

1. The level of the individual^'s participation is a 
valiq indicator of orour - , .'ectiveness, 

2. Influence is^^ anotr-- indicator of a group's 
dynamics; a grou^p'^s development is often tne result ot ^ 
feltf or ohscrvedr influences of Individuals. - 

3. .The decision nakina process of a group is essential 
to the achiever^ent ot tne group's expected outcore; 
how decisions are made, and to what deoree arf* trey 
accepted by Individuals is an important dynamic force 
lrv<he group. 



3.3.1 DYNAMIC LEARNING FOPCKS 



life 
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4. Helpful S harmful qroup benavlors, discn: 
elsewhere, -lan either move the group towtirds Its q« 
or hinder its progress. Task behaviors focus 
achieverr.ent of a particular outcome set by the qrc 
Maintenance behaviors focus on the interpersc 
relations of the pa: t icipants , 

5. Group atmosphere, or climate, is another impor* 
va-iable. warm or cool, open or closed, fast or s: 
all these are descriptors of the sense ot friondlii 
fi, willlnqness of the participants to achieve 
agreed upon task of the grouo, 

6. Group rrerrsership is a prerequisite to effec" 
participation; isolates or sub-groupings tend to 
the vitality cf the collective force, 

7. And coraliary to atmosphere f. membership are 
participants' feelings? while seldom trie major f* 
of a group's attention such attitudes as an« 
frustration, affection, excitement i poredom direi 
affect the group's effectiveness, 

8. Finally, acceptable & unacceptable behaviors 
group participants are ultimately based upon stand- 
set by the mempership, CSaska tchewan New Start) 

The effectively functioning group is one 
practices shared leadership. CHa]!, 1964) 

aur proplerr is different today. Kather 
concentrating authority in individuals, it is to 
the kind of atmcspnere which v.ill permit the wi. 
distriDution of individual authority. This is a m- 
problem of democracy, 
c. further: 

Ther'^ is more to oovernnent than the consent :^ 
governed; it encompasses the involvement cf 
governed , 

There are certain innate dynamic learning fcrc 
exist within groups ^hj.ch can be tapped by 
part, i ci n^nt -s (Olhsen,- 1910)1 

1. Those wlio profit rnost from qroup [learn 
recognize f. accept the need for assistance & 
committed to talk about their prohiems, to solve t 
& to change their ti^arningJ behavior when they e 
the group. 

2. Learners profit most from a group when 
understand what is expected before tney decid 
join. 

^. Tnrre;5se responsibility for themselves & 
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Is to Its members the qreatcr l.s the Influence that 
the group Cc-^n exert on its members." 

6. iCartwriqht C1968)] "Both those who are to oe 
chartered & those who influence chanqe must sense a 
s feelinq of Delonging in the same qroup^" 

learners cc-ne to feel reasonably secure witMn 
group ^ they can oe themselves f discuss the 
p. .;is that bother them, accept others'" frank 
reactions to them, & express their own %'enuine 
feelinqs towards others* 

8. [Learners'^] qrowth usually involves 3om.e tension. 

9. When d [learner] understands & accepts the 
necessary conditions tor a group, he is reluctant to 
ignore his croup's norms, ' tx^cause he wants to bc 
helped & he does not \:ant to be perceived as a deviant 
within his group. 

Tne ^..initiator function wnould be gradually assumed 
by the group until there is no longer ^ leader. The 
group ther becomes increasingly self-directirq, 
determinln: its own goals, and directing its C'An 
activities to meet these sel f -dp ter mined goals. Phis 
type of discussion seems to oe a good way to provide 
an uninitiatea orov;rh group with some mt?ans of 
orienting themselves before taking matters into their 
own hands. Tne greatest amount of power is released by 
a group that is left to itself. (Gordon v:ited in 
OslnsKi ,n.d . ) 

3.3.2 INTERDEPENDENT T.EAHririG 



Learners v'ho choose to learn in the self -directed 
mode often experience a sense of isolation and are s^-.-ert 
with a teeling of loneliness as they encounter seeRingly 
insurmountable problems ear,^ on in their program of study, 
nne reason for these feelings s the realization that the 
learner clone is responsible for the outcome of the 
exoerlence. Another reason is tnat learners are accustomed 
to learning in groups in a dynamic intersection wltr some 
person witn autnority who not only dis5eminates inzcrnration 
but also administers reinforcement'. Fuc \ supports are rot so 
clearly discernable to self -directed learners. 

Social interaction amongst learners is an important 
force in cognitive development. 

1. Learners attach special significance to activities valued 
by peers. 

2t Learners serve as models to each other. 

3. cognitive explanations ai/iongst peers often are mo^^e 
comf^rehensible. 

4, Less aovanced students nay gain insight S correct 
inaccuracies In their thinking wh^-^n discus;>ed with 
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peers. (Webb, 1980) 

The effectiveness of oroup processes In facilitating 
learning has received errpirlcal support, (Strauss, 1972) In 
addition to showina narked gains In personality skills & 
social Interaction, .earners improve sicnil icantly mere in 
logical ^ abstract reasoning than toose who have a limitea 
group experience. (Tomlinson-Keasey , Hisert, 197B) 

Expressions such as "qenuir-" (Colaizzi, 1978), 
"sic;- ' 'leant" (Taylor, 1979), and "cieutero-iedrninq" 
CBateson, 1972), as well as "critical conciousness " (f.eire, 
1973; Torbertr 1978), and "perspective transformation" 
(Mezirow, 1979) suggest a learning (dimension not generoily 
attributable to the behavioral. Thesp authors focos cn the 
intangibles in hu.Tian " psycho-soc id 1 developnent" (Harrpoen- 
Turner, 1970). 

The essential elements of interdependent learning 

3 r e 5 

1. Self-direction - learners are rriore motivated, learn 
better and see iheir learnircj as more personally 
meaningful when ■ ney have nore responsibility for 
planning, directing, and evaluating their c/.n 
learning , 

2. Self-reflection - learners look at their o,n patterns of 
behavior and responses, and are able to naintain an 
awareness of feelings and intentions, as well as 
conceptualize the experience. 

3. collaboration - learners work wltr. others in 
relationships that respect autoror^y and mutudlly 
enhance . 

4. Trust - learners trust in the universe, in the nature of 
things, in others and in the^sel es on tneir 
abilities to maxe sense out of t,.ei. experiences 

not as undifferentiated openness, but witn a critical 
receptivity. 

5. Ocenness - learners are receptive to others with a 
willingness to snare experiences. 

6. Risic-t^/King - learners respond to experiences in nc- 
expected or habitual ways in order to seek out new ana 
unexpected outcomes, (joiner , 19P0 ) 

3.3.2,1 COLLA&nHATI'^N: BECOMING WITHIN A SOCIAL CONTEXT 

in a sense learners both transform and are 
transf or^Tied by the social reality within .^■nich tney live, 
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work and learn. 

Men are fulfilled only to the extent that they create 
their world (which Is a human world), and create it 
with their transforming labor. (Freire, l9o8) 

In learning, as in any other runan experience, one is 
"only apparently alone. (Freire, 1973) 

Inquiry is "a social development stimulated by the 
interaction of man with ran" (Thelcn, 1960). 

For apart from inquiry, apart from the praxis, 
men cannot be truly human. Ki^owledoe emerges only 
through invention and re-invention, throuoh the 
restless, impatient , continuing, hopeful inquiry rren 
pursue in the world, with the world, and with each 
other. (Freire^ 1968) 

Tre essential characteristic of I'^quiry is open 
corr^municat ion between persons, or dialogue. 

Dialogue is thus an existential necessity dialogue 
is tre encounter in which the united reflection and 
action of the oialoguers are addressed to the world 
v"iich is to be transformed and humanized ... It Ir^ an 
act of creation. CFreire, 1968} 

some " earners expect to get along with just 
printed materials. They nay experience considerable 
difficulty and frustration before realizing iheir need 
for a "helper. CTough, 1971) 

This movement of inquiry must be directed towards 
humanization • — man's historical vocation. The pursuit of 
full humanity, however, cannot be carried out in isolation 
or individualism, but only in fellowship and solidarity; 
therefore it cannot unfold in the antagonistic relations 
between oppressors and oppressed. ( Freire) 

Graduate learners' descriptions of the'r experience 
revealted a 4-pnase cycle. Beginning witn a mediated 
involvement with others followed by a withdrawal; direct 
ir.volvement in mutual inquiry; solitary^ re.lective 
activity; and, finally, a return to a mediated involvement 
with others at the completion of the InQuiry. CTay lor , 1 979 j 
Similarly,^ it is vital for the learner to develop the 
capacity for "alternate involvement with self and otners 
not detachment . " 

3.3.2.2 TRUST 



A capacity for trust is rooted in calls "a profound 
trust in the h :man oraanism ana its Potential! ties. 
(Rogers ^ 1969) It's not an abstract notion, but an intensely 
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felt struqqle by learners to believe in tneir capabilities 
and their potentialities to trust the wisdom o£ their own 
intuitions — to rely on their own abilities to ma<e sense 
of their experience. 

After Observing chiinren's performance in the 
classroom. Holt C19G4) comrr^ented: 

intellinent children act as if they thought the 
universe tnade some sense It seems as it what *ve 

call intelligent children feel that the universe can 
be trusted even when it d':>es not seem to make any 
sens-, that even when you don't understand it you cr.n 
be fairly sure that it is not goina to p]ay dirty 
tricks on you. 

This trust in the universe and in others is net an 
ondif fcrentiaced ooenness, but a receptivity that is, at the 
same time, critical. 

Faith in iran is an A PRIURI requirement lor dialoquc; 
the "d'alogicai man" believes in other men even befcre 
he meots them face to face. His faitn, however, is not 
naive. The "dialoqical man" is critical and knows that 
althruqh it is within the power of men to create and 
transform, in a concrete situation of alienation rren 
may be impaired in the use of that power. Far from 
destroying his faith in man, however, this possibility 
str -es him as a challenge to which he must respond. 
(Fr re) 

An active commitment to inquiry is based on an act of 
faith (as expressive of personal beJicr and value); neither 
the process nor the outcomes of the inauiry are inevitable. 
(Taylor, 1979) 

3.3.2.3 RISK TA.KING AND OPENNESS 



The risk a learner undertakes is permittinq 
his/hPr structure to crumble with 'ne knowledae that a 
new elerrent ... may prevent the logical ro-structurlng 
Of peicved ideas. One risK being riuicuieo ... at a 
moment when ones competence is not firmly in ores 
grasp °y risking mv undefended worth I am risking the 
verdict^that I am wortnless .... I do this cccause I 
am seeking confirmation ... and the expansion ct my 
ideas -- YE- I CANNOT GAIr; THKSK .-ITHOUT TE-MPCRARJuy 
"SURHFNDERING" A'-D RISKING PERMANENT LOSS, (Hampden- 
Turner) 

What is proposed (Torbert, 1^78) is a "living 
inquiry" in which we constantly take risks, or 
"'questionable' actions," rather than reduce risk through 
models of prediction and control. 



Experlentially an Investment is the vehicle of inn 
conviction so that pen teel COMi'FjLLLD to act on the basis of 
tnc moral synthesis tney perceive. ( fiar pden-Turr.er ) 

The paradox of acting from comtnitrtenl while rcm.3inina 
open to the unexpected and to disconf Irtning teedoacK 
has been called ''atf irmation without doqmatiST," 
(Hainer, 1968 in Argyris and Schon, 1974) 

Along with its other connotations, the word 
"touchstone" sugnests orobinq, testing, proving — out in an 
existential sense; that is, as something we take back with 
us into the new situation that we meet. It nelns us relate 
to that new situation, but the situation also modifies the 
touchstone. On us is laid the tas^, as Icno as we live, of 
going on probing, proving, testing, aut.henticat ing — never 
restina content with any earlier formulation. However true 
our touchstone, it will cease to be trtje if we ao net make 
it real again by testing it in cacn new situation. This 
testi.-c is nothing rr.ore nor less than bringing our life- 
stance into the monent of present reality. (Friedman, 1974) 

3.3.2.4 CONFRONTATION DIALECTIC 



[Much rrore has been written from a Marxian view or the 
importance of confrontation; I just haven't recorded it 
yet . 3 

It is considered important to confront CTorbert, 
1972) in the process of enaoiing 

... the other person Lto] break through behavior 
patterns and self-ir'ages in the mystery-mastery mode 
and to attain conaruent transformations among his ai.ns 
(whys), behaviors (ho*s), and statements (whats). 

This support- confrontation dynamic must be carried 
cut in the context of a caring, mutually enhancing 
relationship. 



3.3,3 ENCULTURATION 



Since knowledne -'charr^^cter izes self in relatlcn to 
the world" (Torbc;t, 1972), learnlnq involves a 
transformation in one's view of self, as p^rt of tnf* Korld, 
The torrrdtlon of tne self, then,, must also be unaer- 
stood in relation to both the ongoing orqanlsric 
devGloprrent and the social process i'^ whicn the 
Dcitural and tne human environment are mediateo. through 
the sianificant others the self cannot 

adequately jnderstood apart from the particular social 
coitext in -vhich •♦•tit was] shaped, (Beryer and 
Lockmann/ 1966) 

A v/orld view or perspective provides the basis from 
which one acts. A change in this perspective not only 
involves a change in how one views oneselt, but also is 
likely to effect some cnanoe in how one acts, since "the 
form of action men e opt is to a large extent a function of 
how tney perceive themselves in the world." (Freire^ 1968) 

As the learner is transformed through learning a new 
meaninq perspective or world view^ the world is also 
transformed . 

the relationship between knowledge and its social 
base is a dialectical, one, that is, Knowledae i:. a 
social product AND icnowledqe is a factor in social 
change. (Berger and LucKmann^ 1967) 

There will probably be no serious olection tc the 
proposition that insight consists in a (rapid) 
reorganization of the field, since that may talriy be called 
self- evident. It is not at first nlance so obvious that ALL 
leerninq consists in tne reoroanization of a field, since in 
many cases the' process occurs very slowly. (Adams, 1931 in 
Colaizzi, 1978) 

Reality Is ''socially defined'* (Herqer and Luckmann, 
1966); t^iat is^ learninu is experienced within a social 
context of meanings and rela t ionsn ips . 

The symbolic universe is, of course, constructed by 
means of social ob jectivations. Capacity far exceeds the 
domain of social life, so that the individual may "locate" 
himself within it even in his most solitary experience. 
CBerger and Luckmann, 1966) 

While encult uration has long been established in 
educational anthropology and developmental chance in 
educational sociology both ^:raw from field theory^ systems 
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analyslSr organizational development, and ecolcqi'^al 
psycholcviv , 

All education takes Place in a social context 
"Yet research related to '-education nas typically 
ignored the social factors that maKe education 
efficient or i ne t f i ci on t , although those factors rray 
have snch an extraordinary impact on tnr nature of 
education itself.*^ CTravers, 1958) 

One of the nisconceotlons in our cultural heritage is 
the notion that oroanl zatlons exist purely to qer things 
done. This is only one of their purposes; it is tneir worfc 
purpose, r^ut every orQanization is also a social systerr that 
serves as an instrumentality for nelpinc people meet hu.Tian 
needs and achieve human QOais. In fact, this is the prin^ary 
purpose for wnich people take part in orqanlzat ions to 
meet their needs and to achieve their coals ancj when an 
organization does not serve this purpose for them, they ;.end 
to withdraw from it. So organizations also have a hufr.an 
purpose. As if by some law of reciprocity, therefore^ 
organization provides an environment for adult educaticn. In 
the spirit of Varshall MuLuhan's THE MEDIUM Is THE MfcssAGK, 
the quality o*^ the learning that takes place In an 
oroanization is effected ^v tne kind of organization it is. 
This is to say that an organization is not simply an 
instrument..!! ty for providlnc; organized learning activities 
to adults? it also provides an environment that either 
facilitates or innioits learning. 

No educatlona] institution teaches ju5t ti.rouQh its 
courses, workshops^ and institutes; no corporation teaches 
Just through its inservice educatior^ programs; and no 
voluntary organization teaches through its meetings and 
study croups. They all teach by everything they do, and 
often they :each opposite lessons in their organizational 
operation from what they teach in their educational prcgrani. 
(Knowles, 1973) 

the cultural assumptions governing the rules, 
roles, conventions and social expectations riiCate 
that what see, think, feel and act (Mozirow, I9?y^ 
perceptions of that reality , 

Culturally we Jdvocate certain ^'"'political social, 
economic and psycnological premises tnroUQh the use of a 
descriptive vocobuiary v^-hicn causes us to '*think" that wnat 
ve SAY we arc we really are. Philosophers (Descartes, etc.) 
have long known this. The macro geo-economic systerr has 
created cultural clusters that in turn create social 
communications networks wnich contain prescribed behaviors 
for stratified human -eings. History is, without a doubt, a 
process ot accomodation amongst collectivities as they 
respond to the emergent and circumstantial stimuli end 
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remforcors (both positive and neqativo)* 

3*3.3.1. A PHOCtSiUALLY ARTlCuLA.cD .MUDtlL OF HUMAN LP.ABNING 

^ Loomis 



1. social science: human activity analysed by "action" trame 
of reference. Social action is the activity of social units* 

2. interaction: any -vent by which one party targibly 
influences the OVHkT .actions or CQVP^HT state ot niind cf the 
other. It is a reciprr^-oi and interdependent activity. 

3. social sys;tems: orderly ard systematic - patterned 
interactions ot members. A noc ns of dclineatinq one system 
f rc.T ^ -mother is by more frcqucn: and intense occiirance of 
specif c types of interaction* 

4. cor.di:icns ^or Social Action; 

-T-rritoi iaily 

-Size 

-Time 

5* The process: "The e ^rrents that stand in a givpn rrotre-t 
do pot renaln in relation for any lengtri of tirr.e. Kach 
process is characterized by a consistent quality of regular 
and uniforrr. sequences and is distinquishable hy virtue of 
its orderliness. " 

Cognitive :rapping and validation 
Tension Manaqerrent 
Communication of sentiment 
Goal attaining activities 
Concommitant "PaterTt" activity 
Evaltiation 

Status role perfcrrance 
Evaluation of actors 
Allocation ot status roles 
Decis ion-rnaKi nq 
Imitation cf action 
Application of sanctions 
Utliiza'iion of facilities 

6* structura] Functional 
Cat eqor ies 
K n o '/V i n q 
Feel inq 
Achieving 
goal r Ob ject ive 
Norming 

Standardizino 

Pat t :^rninq 
DivlHi-.q the functions 



Elements 
Belief 
Sent 1 ment 
Fnci , 

Norm 



Status-role 
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RanKlnq ^anK 

control llnq Power 

Santioninq Sanction 

Facilitating Facility 

6.1 Knowing: 

Belief (}cncwled'-':o ) as an eleirent: A heliel: in nny proncrtion 

about the universe which is thouqht to be true. 

Coynitive rrappinq as a validation process rray be detined as 

the activity by #^hich vcnowleJge (tr^-je or false) is 

developed. 

6.2 reeling: 

sentiment as an element: Whereas belief embody thoughts, 
SENTIMENTS ernpody feelinqs ahout the world. 

Tension nanaaea-ent is a process by which tl^e elerrients cf the 
socirjl system are articulated in such a .nanner as to (1) 
prevent sentiments from ovstructir.- goal -dlrec ted activity 
and C2) avail the system of their motlvatina force in 
achieving goals. 

Communication of sentiment is the process by wh-'ch memt.^rs 
of a socia' system may be motivated to ac l.ve uccUs, to 
conform to msr and to carry out syst^^mic action than 
transfer of ieeling by symoois, 

6.3 Achievinq: 

Endf goal or objective as an element: the CHADGE, or 
absence, that mc^^Dcrs of a social syst-m expect to 
accomplish thrcMQh aopropriate interaction. 

Goal attaininQ and concommitant "latent" activity as a 
process Altnou^^h the GOAL is the objective in mind, many 
"side effects", also happen which are called LATENT^ 

Norminq, Standardizing, Fatterning: 

Norm as an element. ''The reles which prescribe '•-nat is 
acceptable or unacceptaole are the norms of the system. 

Evaluation is the prcess throuah which positive and negative 
priorities or values are assigned to concepts, actors, or 
collectivities, or to events and activities either pastf 
present, or future. % 

Dividing the P'nnctlons: 

Status-role as a unit incorporating: both element and 
process. Status emphasis position rcle implies function. 
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Ranking: 

Rankinq as an clennent. Rcpresc^nts th^ valu? actor Has for 
tne system in which the rank is accordoo. 

Evaluation of actors and allocation ot status roles, 

Controiiir^g : 

pov;i?r as an elcrrent. Fowrr Is tno capacltv to control 
others. It has many components wnich rn^y ciassifleri as 
AUI ilOt^ITATI : is tne riant as determineri dv mn.^bers of 
social systems and built «ith the j;tatus*roic ro ccntrol 
others or i\ON-autHOHITATIVF: is un leqi t ir izea coercior and 
voluntary Influence, INFi^ufciNCh: nay rest on cersonal 
character is tics r social capitalr ^nd many other hdses^ 

Decision makinq and its initidtion into action as a process. 
Decision m<j<inq is a way to reduce diternatives avr^il^hic- to 
members , 

6,4 sanctioning: 

sanction as an element may t>o a defined as the rewards and 
penalties used to attain conformity to ends and n.eans. 
Application of sanctions as a process. After evaluation and 
decision making have assurned the sanction, amenas are 
usually required in order thc^t the sanction be lifted. 

6^5 Faci litat ina: 

Facility as an element, A facility is a means used within te 
system to attain the memhers' end. 

Utilization cf facilities as process. 

7. Comor - hens i ve or Master Processes: 

Communication: is tho proces oy which information^ decisions 
and directives pass throuah the system and ny whicn 
knowledge is transr?itted and sentiment is formed or 
modil i • 

Bondary maintenance: perserves the solidarity, identity, and 
interaction patter within the system. 

Systemic linkage: is the process whereby the elements cf at 
least f^o social systems come to be articulated so that in 
some ways and on some occasions they maty be viewed as a 
single (coirples) system. 

Institutionalization: throuqn institutionalization human 
behavior is made predictaoio and patterned, social systems 
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are qlven the elements of structure and tne proce-.sos 
function. 
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3.3.3.2 ATTRlBUTlOrJ THEORY 

Learning theory which has typically vlo*;ed the 
learner as a "black box" is yivinq way to what has been 
termed by sorr.e as the "coqnitive movement In Insructlon" 
(wittrock, 1978), The expansion of theory ano research In 
this direction is largely based upon a urowinq percertlor ot 
the Importance of various "interna*!" ienrner characteristic!. 
In producing ditfereniial ■ performance. Learners' 
perceptlonsr attitudes, and values (as well as cognitive 
entry characteristics) affect performance and it is 
hypothesizeu that these account for differential results 
when Instruction is relatively uniform. 

In the area of motivation, the cognitive movcTert Is 
also evidenced by a transition from the theory of motivation 
as a dri ve-rcauction phenomenon to a numher of ino t i var iona 1 
"mini-cheories" CtJolies, 1<)78), which illustrate recent 
connitive trends. 

The following basic casual dirrtensi: ns Cweiner , 1Q7Q) 
*>3ve been identlfiea": 

J., locus - the decree to which the casual factor is 
perceived as being internal to the person; 

2. control - the degree to wnich one perceives one's ahilitv 
to control cr change the factor; and 

3. stability - the degree to which the factor is expected to 
remain stable over tiire. 

There are myriad casual factors, some of which appear 
more prominently in perforrnance settings. The factors 
contributing to success or failure in performance which are 
most commonly cited by research subjects and, tnus, are rost 
often used in attribution studies are ability, effort, task 
difficulty, and luck. Casual factors may also varv according 
to trie culture and pocvUlar characteristics of the rtsearcn 
subjects and the environment. 

An attribution pattern is one's tendency, developed 
over time, to ascribe casuality to certain factors more 
often tnan to others across situations - in this case 
performance situations in an enucation or training setting. 
It is suggested that one's attribution patterns are directly 
related to ^one's achievement notlvaticns (Bar-Tal, 1<?78; 
Weiner, 1979^. 

When; this type of attribution pattern develops, it is 
a safe bet that either active or passive resistance ano 
avoidance or perf ormance-.-elated activities will fellow, 

Researcn in casual attribution theory nas reliably 
Identified some tendencies toward aifferent types of casual 
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iittr Ibut Ions associaied with the tollowinn charHCf'^r i s t lc:> . 

Gender - f-'emalos rorc thon nalesi Lon^ zo <i Lri^ut.f"* 
academic failure to internal and uncontrol laoio tnctcrs sucr^ 
as ability, while attrifci^tlnq academic success to o>irrrw^i, 
uncontrollable factois such as idte, Iuck, or lot, 
difficulty (t<ar-Tal, 191^; Bar-Tal and Frieze, I'ni; 
Feather, 19^9; Slf^on and Fe-^tner, 3 973)^ m/hios Len.-: ro.*aro 
more ego enhancing} ana defensive casual at ir ihut ions , Tnoy 
tend to internalize success, ascrihinq it to their '.-frnrts 
and abilities, and to vie-^ academic failure as tf>e re si: it. ot 
Insufficient effort rather than low ability. The doar*.^^^ to 
which females rfl(;ht actually perceive r^ch ievr i.ien t (luo to 
their own efforts and yet choose to play a ,so i f -den 1 r ri t 1 rv: 
role is an unanswered research question. Attribution 
research Indicates at least tne tender^cy of t err ales to 
report Different types of attribution patterns. 

Cult ural/Fthnic Groups - Therf^ are some ndtn to 
Indicate that rrinority qroups in the l.nited st-?tos, as 
compared xith non- minorities, attribute success and f<?^ilure 
to such external uncontrollable causes a:i. forces of fdte and 
lucK (Friend & Noale, 1912; Murray ^ MennicK, 1^75; Katon, 
Wahlberq Yen, 1973D. Another interrretation oi these ortj^ !s 
that some cultural minorities tend to perceive trio co- 
variation of --effort ana result to a lesser deqree than oo 
non-minor 1 ties CFrieno ^eale, 1972; Miirr^w ^ f-'ecnicV:^ 
1975). This tendency should not be viewed de t er m i n 1 s t 1 co 1 1 v , 
but can oe put into a more rediistic and useiu.l Ders'occt:ve 
if Interpreted within th^? cultural context* 

Achievement Motivation and Academic Gelf-ConcrDt 
Ler-:rners hiqh in achievement motivation and ac a do ^tic self- 
concept also tend towara certain patterns ot a 1 1 r i t:-c t i on , 
Learners wno nave niqh motivation to achieve acade i 1 ^ y 
tend to ascribe s.jCCCss to ability and e f f o r t , y wh : i - ror'^ 
cften attributinq academic failure to insuf^^ient eficrt* 
people with high motivation to achieve /^cadej:! ca 1 1 y seldom 
attribute failure to lo^ ability CBar-iai, 1^7s; Hc-i-ThI 
Frieze, 1977; Kukla, 1977; seiner ^ Ku^^la, 1970), ^lirvly 
stated, a person wnose caosal attribution oatterr.s are 
associatea with hiqh ac h iev ere nt motivation tu»^-es cvcn\ for 
a successful performance and, wnen uns ce $ s t u 1 , cogs pc;, 
enqaqe in self-fia;eliation, but resolves to trv ha^-Jer in 
the future, cne can easily see t!ie cifference o^^-iv-e^n a 
person of this type and one who attrioutos r.\l 
unsatisfactory performance to low ability. 

Symbolic-interaction [attribution] theorv is naberi 
upon the 'evidence that positive and negative sel f-ccnr-er t 
correlates sioni f ican tly with tne ey^ectar i ons of 
significant others^ while the evidence i.irther '^^olrrs tc 
lower than average academic perforr^dnce l.nlced to a nec-tive 
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attitude, a positive attitude dops not necessdrily relate to 
hiqher tnan avcraqe acadorr-.lc performance. 

Affective learner competencies is dnotnpr aspect of 
Attribution Theory. This new concept r-'^fcrs to those 
char<3Cter Istics , hacits, values and attitudes ct a learner 
that are influenced by past failures, social experiences, 
physical characteristics, sel f -concepts , socio- occnomlc 
status, intellioenco, etc. One n.odel- "Fast Intluences" 
(GluecK , 1 Q74 ) consolidates the varianles into 4 
environniental sources: school, taaiily, church and frierds. 

in another context d schere of social acticn is 
described which embraces actors, ends, measures, conditions, 
and norms. I'ne actor expends eneray: he doo:i this in oroer 
to achieve an end, or crjective or as anticipated stale of 
affairs. He puts forth this in a situation wrich includes 
both environniental and hereditary elerrents tnat he cannot 
modify to suit his purpose, and elernei,:s that, oelnq 
variable, are subject to nis control; the formal set of 
elements {CQN't;iTIDi,S) arr.ounts to a set of constraints upon 
the actor's action vhereas the latter set comprises the 
MEANS from ar^ong which ne nay choose instruments supposedly 
suited to realize his FwO. His choice of rr.eans of rreans is 
not free troir restriction, hov,-ever, it is subject to 
regulation by NOHi^S which may bc va:-iously sanctional and 
which rriay or may not per'^'it' the selection ot those .-ncans 
which are best adapted to realization of the end or ends in 
view (Parsons , ) . 

The appraisal Icarnlna mode [medical noriel] suQoosts 
that an identification of sympton.s, the perscripticn for 
treatrr.ent and the aonraisai or effectiveness is sirnilar to 
the systerrs analysis approach to evaluation, and deals 
empirically ^ith the interreiatedness of the rsycno] ocical , 
social, environmental and priucationai factors [attributes] 
tnat may affect per f o rna^^ce . In addition to intended 
outcomes' of a learning experience, appraisal allows fcr the 
monitorinq ot possible side [incidental, s er er i p i dou s J 
effects of the proqra.T, which might uncover unexpected 
consequences that ouoht to be considered suoseguent iv . 

3.3.3.3 SOCIAL int£;raciion learnuk; mcdfls 



1, GROUP investigation CThelen, Dewey) developpcnt of skills 
for participation in democratic social process through 
combined emphasis on interpersonal (oroup) skills f. 
academic inquiry. Aspects cf personal development are 
important outgrowths of tnis model, 

2, SOCIAL INGUIHY (^.assialas. Cox) social problem solving, 
primarily through academic inquiry & logic-' > 
reasoning, 

ERIC 
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3. LABORATCKY METHOD CNTL) do v^> 1 opr^-'On t Of Interpersonal & 
group skills tnrough thiSf personal .iv^areness & 
flexibility. 

4. JUKIbPHiJUFM I AL (Oliver/ Shaver) develoorrron;: of the 
Juri5pri:dent ic^l frar?e of retcrence ds a way oi 
thinkina about ^ resolvinq social issues^ 

5. ROLF PLAYInG CSnaftel^ snattel) Induces Inquiry Into 
personal social values, witn tl;eir o^'n opfV;ivior ^ 
values bccorring the source ot their inquiry, 

6. SOCIAL ^lyULATlON (F-oocock:) exoenence vrtrious processes 
Sr realities & to exa^r.ine tneir o-r^-n reactions to them. 
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3.^ FACILlTATl^iN 

3.4.i INTRODUCTION 

The major DOints to be discussed in any su'^rary 
facilitation necessarilv includo wh.n is considered to re 
the role oi the facilitator as a nelPOr in the learning 
process, iren consideration is given to cortain ot tne tasK^ 
and sicills required of an effective facilitator ol acu t 
learning. The reader will probably maKe conu'^risons In their 
mind with the role of teachers in their past. Kc=«ch has 
important role in the educative process but their rces are 
clearly distlnc. 

The pui-'jcso of facilitation is to supr Tt cris 
learning enterprire of an individual or a collectivity as 
he/they prccocd through a process. A f undan-e-tai pupose on 
adult education is to facilitate growth of persons toward 
self-understandlnq S. .-naturity (Axforc, 1Q6"1. 

3.4,2 DEFIMTlON 

To irake ier or less difficult; help forward (an 
action, or pro. es s , etc . ) ; to assist the progress of a 
person). Tc facilitate a group's development Is not the saPt 
thing as teaching, 

3.4.3 FACILITATOR ROht 

Often teachers, trainers, facilicators & aniratcrj 
are considered as interchangeable designations of cne- 
learning group's leader, .vhile they ail have valued mles to 
Play thr-re are degrees cf difference in their functions. 
That difference is usually attributable to the amount 
authority that is ascribed to tncir leadership role. Fr^ij 
the one extreme, of being able to detemme whether Jearnin-^ 
tooK place, to the other of not having any say ir sur^ 
determinations, stand the non-formal educators trainers ^ 
facilitators v-no seek the best of both. A facilitator 

seeks to ensure that a direction is clearly established t..-' 
the learners, that goals (or learning outcomes) ei^ 
identified when it becomes appropriate; that a plan J>~ 
action is preparea, implemented, S. evaluated; ann cn tti^ 
basis of the evaluation tnat adaptations to the plan ar^ 
implemented in order that tne learning takes place 
expeditioub ly & with learner-desired results. 

Teaching, in my estimation, is a vastly over- 
rated function. Having made such a statement, I scurry 
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to the dictionary to see if I r^^ally moan what I say. 
Teaching reans ''to instruct**. Personally I am not moch 
interested in instructing another in what no should 
know or think, »'To impart knowlodqe or sKiU". My 
reaction Is^ ^ny not be more efficient^ usipq a book 
or prograf^ir.^ed loc.rninq? ••To make , to know", Hore mv 
hackles rise, I h^ve wish to make anyor^e know 
somethinq. "To sfiow, qui dirocf. As I sec it, too 
inany people have been sr.: , ouided^ directed. So 1 
come tc the conclusion that I do rer^n what T said, 
Teachinq is, for me, a relatively uniniuortant and 
vastly over-valued activity, CRoders, 1953) 

The critical element in performina the facilitdtive 
role is the oersonal relatlonshic . twcen Lhe f -sci 1 ia tr^ tor 
and the learner, which in turn s dependent on the 
facilitator's possessing three attitw.iinal qualities: 

1, realness, or Genuineness; 

2, nonpossessive carina, prizinq, trust, ana respect; and 

3, emoathic understanding and sensitive and accurate 
listening, t.very ettective learner helps members understand 
those forces within the groun which contribute to & 
interfere with their achieving their goals. It is not 
sufficient if he alone understan.is these forces. He must oe 
able to help members identify ^ use in" group's resources, 
to recognize oehavior that suggests difiiculty, to diagnose 
the difficulty, & to enlist everyone's assistance in sclvina 
the group's problems. For this he needs a knowledge of group 
dynamics & tr^e ability to help mempers apply its findings in 
sel f -study 

From the client centered therapy approach student- 
centered reaching was conceptualized (Pooers) based cn the 
f olio wi no ass umpt lens : 

1. We cannot teacn another person directly; we can only 
facilitate his learning, 

2. A person learns significantly only those thinus which he 
perceives as oeinq involved in the maintenance of, or 
enhancement of, the structure of self. 

3. Experience which, if assimilated^ would involve a cnanqe 
in the organization of self tenas to be resisted 
throuon denjal or distortion of symbolism. 

4. The structure and organization of self appear to tecome 
more rigid under threat; to relax its boundaries when 
completely free fror^ threat tixperience which is 
perceived as 1 neons is tent with the self can only be 
assimilated if tne current organization of self is 
relaxed and expanded to include it. 

5. The educational situation vthicu most effectively promotes 
significant learnlna is one in which Ca) threat to tne 
self of the learner is reduced to a minimum, and (h) 
differentiated perception of the field. 
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If in therapy it is possible to rely upon the 
capacity of a client to deal constructively .vim ris 
life situation, and if the therdpist's aim is best 
directed toward releasing that capacity, tnen why rot 
apply this iT^othod to teaching ? If tne creation ot an 
atmosphere of accr^ptance, unders tanciinq 4^ rrspect Is 
the most effective basis for facilitating the learriinq 
called therapy, then miqht it not be the basis tor tne 
learning called eaucation (Rogers, lV6b) ? 

Behavior is the observable rranlfestatlon of feelings, 
attitudes, intentions & iaeas triat result from human 
interaction with nis environment. However, educators are 
cautioned not to innore tne forces of the en v i r oninent : "to 
refuse to ccntol is to leave control not to the person 
(learner) hituseif b\it to other parts of the social s. non- 
social environnent'' (SKinner^ 1971). 

The trainer's lunction is to ^eep t:^c requl rcrnrnt s 
the group needs to peet clearly in front of it; but ne also 
safeguards the riqht & opportunity of each individual to 
experiment with new ways of cooperating to meet the 
requirements (Thelen, ). 

The trainer Is a person with special res pons ih i 11 ty 
for helpinq individual & group men^bers learn from tneir 
experiences. The trainer's responsibility is to facilitate 
learning c-bout better yroup behavior. He is basically a 
teacher but he usually deals more in the analysis of here 
St now behavior than do irost teachers. He is not precisely a 
rr^emper of the group yet he must retain son-e rnemtership in 
the croup, or his efforts win be fruitless, he is certainly 
not a leader or a discussion chairman yet his actr cq 

influence the group in rrovinq towarn share goals. EasiCc^^Iy, 
the trainer guides s, facilitates learning, rihen the troining 
group qets bogcec down or becomes apathetic^ or is full ct 
fightr the trainer's job is not necessarily to nelp the 
group "oet out of tne ^less", but to help tne?r learr from 
this mess. In briefs the trainer must act as a planner prior 
to a training activity, as a guide durinc tne operation of 
the activity & as an evaluator during the planning of new 
activities (Miles, ). 

The faciiitetor stands apart from the teacher in that 
the leari.ing goals are set by the learner, ^ the learning 
plan see^cs to follow the learner^'s way of learnlrq, ^ 
satisfactory completion ot the task is ultirrately 
ascertained by the learner (Pine, n,d,). 

It is my (Rogers, 1969) contention that 
tomorrow's educator mu: know, at the deepest 

person<il level, the stance he .<es in regara to life. 
Unless he has true convictions as to how his values 
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are arrived at, what son of an individual ne hopes 
will ef'eroe tron his educo t ion^ii 1 o raa n i za t i c n , 
nvheiner^ ho is rranipul at mq human robots^ or rieolinu 
witti trev individual porsons, and w[un kind of a 
rclatiorship he is striving to Dnila ^ith tricse 
persons, he vill h^vc tailed not only his profession, 
but Ms culture. 

When adult students are first expos^-^d to a l(?arninq 
in which the are treated with respect, are lrvolvO(i in 
mutual inquiry with tho [ t ac i 1 i ta t o r j are aiven 
responsibility lor elr o^n learning, trie ir.itlal reaction 
is one ot sh?ck and isord'^ nidation (Miowiesr lV7b). 

3.4.4 MinHOnULOGV 



A list o£ ten points which apply to th^ process of 
facilitation: 

1. The facilitator has '^luch to do with settinc; the 
initial n-iood or clirrate of trie gronc or class 
exper i ence • 

2» The facilitator helps to elicit & clarify the 
purposes of the individuals in the class *is i^dl as 
the more cenera] purposes of the c^rour, 

3. He endeavors to organize & maKe easily available 
the wldpst possible ranae of resources for learning]. 

4. He relies upon the desire of eacn student to 
Implerent those purposes which have rneaning tor n 1 .-^^ , 
as the nr ot ivat i ona 1 force benind sicnificant lear'^irq. 

5. He regards himself as a flexible resource to be 
utilized hy the qroi:p. 

6. In responding to expressions In the ciassroor orcur 
he accepts both the intellect ;:al content the 
errotional attitudes, endeavorinn to qive each aspect 
the approxlTiate degree of emphasis whicri it has for 
the individual or the group. 

7. As the acceptant classroofD cljmate recorres 
established/ the facilitator is able increasingly to 
become a participant learner, a member of the group, 
expressing his views as those of one indivld^.jal nniy, 
8» He taKes the initiative in sharing film self with the 
group his feelinqs as -veil as his thoughts in 
ways which do not demand no impose but represent 
simply a personal sharing whicn students may taxe or 
leave ♦ 

9. Throughout the classroom experience, he remains 
alert to the expressions indicative of deep or strcnc 
feelinqs. 

10, In his functioning as a facilitator of learning. 
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the leader endc<jvors to rocoQr.ir^o ^ accept his own 
limitations (Roger, 19b9). 

in this process the [facilitator J finds d new 
function. He is no longer the oracle y,ho speaks frcm the 
platform 01 ciuthoriiy, Out rather the nulcv, the 
^pointerout " who also pcjr t icinatos In learning in propcrllon 
to the vitality relevancy of his facts & oxper ie noes • 
(Knowics, 1970) 

The conditions which facilitate learnlnq: 

1. Learnlna is facilitated in an eLn^osphere .snich 
encouraoes people to be active; 

2. Learninq is facilitated in an atposcherc? which 
pronotes ^ faciiitdtes (perr.its) the individual's 
discovery of tne persor^al meaning of iaea; 

3. Learninq is facilitated in an atmosphere vhich 
ernphasizes the uniquely personal & sumective nature 
of learninq; 

4. Learning is facilitated in an atmosphere in which 
difference is good desireaole; 

5. Learninq is facilitated in an etr-osphere which 
consistently recoqni2:es peoples'" rioht to nake 
nistavces; 

6. Lec-jrninq is facilitated In an atnosphere v^nich 
tolerates dTtiiquity; 

7. Learnlna is facilitated in r.n otnosphcre in v.hlch 
evali::^tion is a cooperative process with er.pnasls on 
selt-eva: ■ t ion; 

8. Learninq is facilitated in an atmosphere wpich 
encouraqes openness of self rather than concealrrent of 
self; 

9. Learninq is facilitated in an atnosphere in >.nich 
people are encouraqea to trust in th.erselves as well 
as in external sources; 

10. Learnin- is facilitated in an atmosphere in which 
people feel chev are respected; 

11. Learning is facilitated in an atmosphere In which 
people feel they are accepted; 

12. Learninc is faciiitr-ted in an af^osphere v.nich 
pemits confrontation (Pine, n.d,). 

In a learner-outccrne-f ocussed instructional settlnq" 
the major role of rhe facilitator cnances fron that of a 
dispenser cf iniorrration (as in teacner) to th^t of a 
manager of events & proceeaures required to achieve oesired 
ob:)ectives. Facilitation includes meetinq th.-^ followinq 
needs on the part of the learner: notivation, attention, 
participation, feedbacK, & opportunities for application 
(Moore, n.d.). Fa cilitative behavior in a qroup learning 
process : 

!• initiatinq/contributinq 

2. Inf orrria t ion q i v i ng/s e evc 1 ng 
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3. Opinion civina/seek'lnq 

4. Eldbordtlnq 
b. Coord indiinq 

6. Orienting 

7. FvaliJr^tlnq 

8* Movir^^/Shak'inq 

9 . Recor oi r-g ( Be rac v i n , 1 9 6 3 5 . 

S^all qroup co-^T.un ica^ icn tecnniques arc irpcrtc^nt 
tor aroup decision- maKlnu probict-solvino <^s well ar^ 
tecnnlrjucs t:or intorpcrsonai relations. Tne facilir. '4tor n^ust 
possess the aDlllty lor ration.-^l processinu or d^ta & nuve 
the sKills ^ ^noAiedae tc evo<e the learners' to develop 
their learninn in an orderlv ^>anner. flowever, the etnic^^ ot 
manlnuJation need to tDo addressed by the tacilltator, since 
there Is c* need to c^r::3ln a cefinea oohI, ^ :_nere is also 
the temptation to direct the process, ratrior than Idcilitcite 
tne lec:rnirQ» CBeraevln, 1963) 

Any teacnlno-leHrnlna transaction can be organized 
Into tnree ccclsion racing sets: 

1^ The pre-iTpact cateaory is concerned with planning or 

preoaraticn decisjons. 
2# The impact category is concerned with classroom action or 

performa r.ce. 

3, The post-ir.pact category is concerned witl^ evaluaticn nt 

the irrpact decisions* 
Fach has its own style of teachirq: 

- c o r> m a n d 

- tasK 

- reciprocal, CMosston, 1972) 

The richer teacher is one with a laroer repertoire of 
behavioral n-oaels. CMosston, 19723 

A considerable array of te^icninn, rodels exist which 
are avaliac>le for use in adi^lt learning. Kacn is directly 
ir '^ed to the desired learner-outcor^e . The four farrilies of 
r^.odels (Joyce, weil, 1^72) include: 

1. The social interaction iMOdel, er-pr^as izinq the 
relationships of the individual to society or to other 
persons . 

2. The infcrrration processinn rodels, deveiopino irdoctive 
mental processes. 

3. The personal rrodels, enhancing sel t-perceot ions . 

4. The behavior rroaif icat ion ^ cyhernetic models, sequencing 
learning task:s in order to charge behavior by 
conscious rnanlpultion of reinforcers. 

Still another model rests on the Key assumptions 
-^bout the nature of teaching; these assur-^tions are: 
There exists a vide variety of teaching methocis 
Tencher behavior relate?^ closely to be lief system. 
Teacher 's response to learning environment is related to 
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teacher brrwivlor. CWJillams, I^^ho) 

3.4,4,2 MAI*'T- '-A.^C?: AND TASK 

Facilitciicr br-i^^iviors cr\n be divlrici Into ^'ci ir- tenc-^nco 
?; T 0 s K e n a V 1 o r s • 

Pal ntcnanco 

Encouraqinq, ca t ekeep ir^c , standarri sritlnc, fcilcwing, 
exprcssinq group f eel inq/tho'jqht , n r^r -ionizing , tension 
reJlevlnQr concensus taKino, & ev.iiuatlnn. 

TaSK 



Activity inltlatlncr Information & opinion sce^^lnn, 
inf or rna 1 1 on ^ opinion qlvinq, eiaborallnq, coo rc^ 1 na 1 1 n^:; , 
sufnfT'ar Izl no , testing foaslbllity of action, cvaluutinq, ^ 
diaqnosing. CHradfordr 1961) 

The elerrcnts of con-.rriunlcat ion can be corribincci with 
facilitation In th»^ helping proc/^ss nporoach to human 
developnent. The facilitator needs to become proficient in 
three basic helpinc? skills: attendinq, respondirq, 
inl 1 1 atinci, 

1, To attend the learner the facilitator should be 
able to physically t» nsychoioaica J ly reacn out & 
connect. The facilitator should be aole to listen, 

2, TO respond the facilitator should respcrui to 
behaviour to feeling £ to presentation, 

3, Finally, the facilitator should be able to initiate 
learning prcceedures in either tne affective or Ltr.e 
Dsycnorr.ctor'! or cognitive domains, 

Carkhuff C1973) describes Inltiatinq behavior as: 

1, Additive eTpathy; 

2, Layinu a oasis of under standi nc of feeliri 
meaning ; 

3, increasino accuracy; 

4, tlxtenclno the base; 

b. Developing ihe whole picture; 

6, Personal iz [ inq] tne meaninq, the problerr, the 
f eelinq . & the goal ; 

7, Initlatinc confrontation; 
H . Clarifying; contradictions, 

3*4,4,3 FACILITATIN'G COGNITIVE: LFAHNir^G 
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A sun^rdry ot technlauos: 
ConsirJer the stci^jo cnnract or 1 sr Ic :i ot tho io.irnor's 
thought rroccsse:; in ploHnin^: ioarnlnc: ac t i v i r 1 e:. . 
Use a wide variety ot exporicncos raihor thcjn drill on 
specific tdsKs to p-ixlfTi:io coanltivo dovelorr-^mt* 
Don't ossure t I reachin-j adulttino<i a r c^p i r os thf^ 
ability lo ^ertori. formal [.instr^ctJ oi'or^llops, 
Roniomt^er tnt at each person Gtrucruros Oncr iorriinq 
situation in r.er"'S ot nls o>'n schPM<-^, 

indlvldiMlizc iear^erlno experiences so tnat e^^cfi lecir:;'*: 
is worKinf^ at an cipprOnrlate lev*il 

i^rovicie experience necessary tor the devcioprert ol 
concepCG' prior to the use ol these concerts in 
lannuaqe • 

consider learn im dn active res tr '^ctur in:; of thought 
rather thnn an Increase m contents 

MaKe full use of wrnnq answers oy h el pine; the iearr^er 
analyze nis think i n^.: . 

Evaluate eacn Jedrner In terrs ot lr;^rovin<^ his 
pertorrT'ance . 

Avoid overuse of nacerlais that are so nlahly structured 
tr^.at they inhiolt creative tnin^:inQ. 

Use social interaction In Iprirnino experiences to 
pror-ote increases in botn Interest ^ cori prehension. 

An educators role ran he suT.-^ed: "^.hat Is desireci is 
that tnr teacher cease heme a lecturer satisfied /»ith 
trans r-'ittlnc reridy-^ade solutions; his role shoulo 
ratner he thdt of a .'^entor stinultJtinu initiative ^ 
research." CPiaaet citea in Good, 1<^7^J 

The quidance [facilitation] of learnlnq 
can often r,a<e th.e Greatest difference bet^A-een 
learnlnc that is facile ^ learnino that is har^.:; f. 
dlso between learnim tf^.at Is relatively eltective ^ 
learnir^c that is ineffective. It is a significant 
fact/ nx w e V e r # that i e a r ^ l n o u 1 d n c e cannot r. s u <:i 1 1 y 
be adequately planned witfiout taKinc fuJl dccount of 
the preodratlon of tne learner. The Kinds of 
processina that are suacested or directly corr^r-unicated 
in the learn inn uuidance event typical iv deoe-^.c tor 
their execution on tne recall of prior learning, 
re are five basic learniriq outcomes: 

intellec tv:al si-cilis - learnin^: the rules & concepts, 
inform a tiori * processing, 

cognitive s t r a t e <: 1 e r: - e n t a i ; ; r o c e s s e s of t n i n K i r^. q , 
attitude - a-^.-arenoss traininq, 

psycno!^>c tor s<ilis - tas<s. sfcllis, ruciir^ents. CGa^ne', 
1 9 B 0 ) 

3^4.4.4 GKUVKIC TFACHIN'G C'Jy t'r IFJ^ClV.S 
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An ctf^'Ctivf^ tf^i'^chor l5 one ^fu^; 

1. Is fully ^rcparoci in nis/hor r^uhjoct 

2. r^as a brodrt qenorcil oriucdtlon 

3. unocrst<M.as the roio ot Lh^-* scncol In o'jr socloty 

4. holds rin adeuudto concori of solt 

5. underst^'-^n \. the bds.c prlnclplf^s iOctrnirui 

6. dononst r^^r ^-r; ctfoctive rcchniqucG ot i ns trv^cr. icn 

7. ctfici - : 1 . handles rrc^ndcjencnl of ti-i^ lOc^rrilng 
e n V i r n : . • r ; 

possenr.- : r>rr>or^dl cnamctcr ist ics cor.d'>jclvo ro si:ccr^r> 
in a c 1 o :» : c o rr. ( u 1 1 v a , 1^72) 

The effective tec^chcr one v.-h.o: 

1» is InterestCvj in stijcents as 1 nd i v i .i s 

2. has patience S is '-.ill^nn :o repc.jt 

3. aisplays fairness 

4. expldir^s thinas thorocqhiy 
is huP orcus 

b. is open-riindeH 

7. is inforrrdi, does not fee] sur^^rior 

8. knows the sudJpci 

9. is intereste.:! in the suhjpcr 
10 IS neat CHenson, 1974) 

The skills that are qeneric to te.icf^ors ail levels 
include : 

W stitnulus variation 
Z . set 1 n o u c t i o n 

3. closure 

4. silence t» non-ver^ai cues 

5. reinf orcerront of stu''-:ent pa r t i c j ::ja t ion 
&• fluency in askinq questions 

I. prokiinq questions 

8. nigher order cuesticns 

9. ajverne^t cjr^stions 

10» reconnizina attenoinc Denci\"ior 

II. lilustratinr: s. usinc exd-:::e5 

12. lecturino 

13. planneo repetition 

14. conc^leteness of coTT,L:niceticn 
(Allen, Ryan, 1969) 

Chief features cf the cor^petency-bc^sed aprroach to 
teachlna art : 

1. The spc-*clf icatlon of conpetencies whlcn are opservaple & 
measurahie. 

2. Self-pacinq. 

3. Criterion-referenced reasurenent. 

4. Field based experiences. 

5. mediated 1 tis trucclon . (CJliva, Henson, 1980 ) 

The state of Florida has been a leader in corpetency 
based teachina, & nas Identified 23 generic teachinq 
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cc^'PC tcr^r 1 0 r» ''^^lcM c^.\^ ciroupod Into Mvo c.it f-KU' i <'r. : 



1 . orally corr ^un 1 c/i r i n d cofir* r on t l o - ; i rd 1 -^.i tw^ r 

2, 'Arice looiccaiy witr^ fUu^ropr 1 h r 'Tr^r^'^\ir ^. s <>r i •■ r 
s t r uct: u : e 

3, corr prefer) ri f. intc^rnret ^'OsSc^ao ntu^r ] 1 s t or; 1 

BASIC K^r^L.Kr^;^" 



b. dble to f. unctiop, in t^o content .^rfv-i 

6* dwdre C't tnc puttrrns ot ohysiCr^i social d*' vc i o; ; r^. : 
students 

TECH M CM' SKILLS 



7. diagnose on try Kno^'lrriqe ^;/ar skill of stufient 

. Identity 1 o n c: - r ^ n c q o d I s i n n i v e n g u n p c t h r o ^ 
^. construct seqi:er'Ce related snort tern; or^^ectlvrs 

10. select, ^oaptr ^ievolop ins truer iorw^l m.^ t. e r i ^ 1 z^rc' im 
ioarnlnc cr>3ectlvrs jOHfoer ne'ids 

11. select, develop, se^u^encc le<irnln-; r^.c 1 1 v 1 1 1 c 
approrrJate to objectives n^eds 

12. usf^ visual 5i/or vernal r-ot 1 va 1 1 onal nevicer 

13. present cirecrions tor carryinw out lo/^rnlnq activities 

14. construct :^ r asso'Tipie tcstinc instruments tc "f.iL^urv 
per for :-enre 



15. ^anano classroom roiitines ^ orccednr'^s tor u t i ] ir^?: j or^ 
of naterials 5r Drrysical rovc^ent 

16. torrr»ulc:ite ster:dard of learner behdvior 

!?• identiiy correct learner cevlant t^r^navior 
IB, develop a recorc: <cecinq system) ot incii viau.-l ie rimer 
progress 



19, counsel PCth individually & collectively ccnccr-^lnc 
1 e a rn 1 n Q n e e a s 

20 identity, dencnstrate benavlor reflect inq a teellr-i; tor 
the dlcnity, wortn of ethnic, cultural, linguist ic ^ 
eccnorric si^b-aroups 

21. assist learners cevelop a positive sc-lf- concent 

22, assist students in interacting construct lvei\ v^itn p^ers 
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23* assist studen'r.s in developing their own values, 
attitudes, & beliefs. COliva, rienson, 1980) 

3.4.4.5 GIVING AND RECEIVING FKEDBaCK 



One Of the accepted premises of qrouo process i? that 
all the participants, including the facilitator, ere in the 
learning experience toaether. Thus the leaaersnip role is 
likely to circulate from learner to learner, & not 
necessarily stay always in the hands of the f acilit '^tor . 
Often this becomes a very threateninq situr^tion for a 
facilitator as he/she then is expected to receive the sane 
kind oi facilitative support as was being aiven to the 
others in tne croup. Some rules for Giving & Receiving 
Feedback 



1. Be honest; 

2. Be helpful; 

3. Focus on changeable behavior; 

4. Pe positive; 

5. Suggest inprovement. 



1 . Be accepting; 

2. Show appreciation; 

3. Clarify; 

4. If it hurts express it; 

5. Be willing to try. 

3.4.4.6 RfciCIPROCAL EOUIVALFNT TALK CATFGDHIhiS 



The facilitator's techniques can also be described as 
reciprocal categories as equivalent talk categories. 



Giving 



Receiving 



Reciprocal 



v/ar ms 
accepts 
arrpl if ies 



elicits 
responds 



initiates 
directs 
correc ts 
cools 

silence or 



cO[if us ion 



Equi velant 



presents in format ion 

questions: restricts or expands thinking 
responds 

reacts: maintain level of participation 
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extends leveJ of participation 

terminates part icl pa t ion 
structures learning activity 
pause - silence. CCber, 1971) 

Facilitation of group iearninq is both satlsfyinc s. 
sobering, satisfying bec^uso you^ the facilitator, «f^re a 
witness to one of the n^ost excltina of hnman erdoavors, that 
of learning; at the sar^e tiu-e as fricilitator you c^rc scoered 
in the realization that you have accepteri tne responsibility 
to serve m a leaoershlp capacity -vithin the croup, ^ the 
group rrterrbers are depenainq upon you to faczlitete their 
achieve rrient of their Qoals. 
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3.5 FACILITATOR FUNCTIC3rJS 
by C^^acDonald ^ 19793 

1. evokes opinions froft participants in a non-coercivo 
manner 

2, inspires self-confidence In participants 

3, locus'^s participants' energies on a direction aoroed to 
by grouD in d manner allowing lor eruption of pertinent out 
unforeseen oirections 

4. assists participants to express and deal witn conflict 
within tl-^.e qroup as a necessary part of the struqgle of 
hur.an beings to benefit fronr interpersouai experiences 

5» e\*ldences by choice of languaae^ tone of voice, pnysical 
appearance a resrect for the dignity of each participant 

6. coordinates aroup energies in a non-nanipulativo rranner 

7. is supportive of change rather tnan innovative of change. 

by (Shreenan , 1979) 

Module Introdoction 
Clarifies Objectives 

Uses Meaningful ExaPoies to Reinforce a Point 
Defines Ne'A Terms 

Language Used Is PJasily Understood 
Timing is in Keeping with the Pace of tne Troup 
Facilitates Participation of Resource People in the Group 
WorKs Out Actio Flan 

Reviews Previous Irnplerentat ion of Action Plan 
Selects and Conducts Structured Exercises in Group Setting 
Relates what's Happening in the Group to the Ob.^ectiv^s 
1. Developing Group Norms 

-people are important: communicate respect- listen, etc. 
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••encouraac "testing out atmosphere" for people to try new 
behaviors 

-recognizing expression of feelings as they relate tc the 
process 

-rebpondinQ cbjecriveiy to feeiinQs - feelincs are facts 
that conrr.ent on the process and Ccin be learned rrc:r 
-encoaraginq iearninq oy aoing and analyzing what v-as core 
•Keeping tc the here and now 

-encouraoiry cooperative planning of what tha qrouc will do 

2. Providinq Me thodoloalcai Help 

The facilitator should have th: a:::lity t.o r^'co-.inize w^en a 
facultative device Cexerc.ses, VT:^, etc.) should be 
introduced to enhance learnin^ , Tno Tr airier shouia hUso be 
continuously increasing his scc e of rethodcioqlCH ideas 
from whicti Cs3he can select ..'\e most appropriate for a 
general situation. 

3. Guiding Analysis 

The facilitator brines into focv:s what the drcup n^s rcen 
exper ienclpq. This ^sy be achieved by i n t er pr e t inn yvhat is 
happening in the group. Inquire about wnat is ^,af:ppninq, 
generalizes to relate to in-.n-.ed i a te learnina needs. 

TasK Functions 

-gives infcrrration 
-gives opinion 
-seeKs infcrrration 
-seeKs opinior^ 
init idtor 
- s u nun a r i z e s 
-cooroinates 
-taKes group reading 
-energ 1 ze r 
-reality tester 
-evalua tor 

4. Supportive irenavior 

The facilitator should practice st:pport1ve behavior in a 
group as the participants wor<, learn and enaaoe in ris< 
taking. The necessity tor the facilitator alone to provide 
support should negin to diminish as the group strnncthens 
and qrows as a group. The facilitator should oe aware cf the 
emerginc? support system and regulate his behavior 
accordinoly. The facilitator must also beware of 
over empnasizi no the need for support^ the result of vsnich, 
would be aependence, an "all's well" a tn-'Osphore , anq an ever 
reaction to any display of tension in trie oroup. 
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Some Supportive Behaviors: 

-actlnq to reduce excessive conflict 
-behaving in an open^ friendjy fashion 

-encouraaerrent v^hen individuals attempt dif ticul t/ri :V 
tasks 

-relieving excessive tension 
-positive reinforcement 

Some Behaviors that F.ncouraQe Group Growtn: 



-turning questions bac< to tne group as a wnoie 

-identifyinq successful decisions riade and responsi^ilitl^^^i 

assorted by group 

-encouraainy practise of service roles by aroup nerr.bors 



Maintenance Functions 



-compromizer 
-tpnsion reliever 
-evaluates erroticnal cliirate 
-process oL-sorver 
-standard setter 
-active listener 
*trust buiiaer 

-interpersonal problem solver 
5. Controllirq Group f^ovement 



The facilitator's control over qrouT' niovei'^ent can r«nge tror-^ 
autocratic to laissez-f airp , neither of wnich is soen ^ 
preferable by this learner, Tnfluericc eno control or th ^} 
part of tne facilitator is undeni^.ble. It is necessary ±^ ^ 
the Trainer to evaluate his oerf orn^^r^oe in this area anoj 
alter it in accoraance with professional ethics and feedbacK 
received. 

6, Maintaining Membership in the Group 

The facilitator must learn by evaluating' his own behavior^ 
the aegree to which he should cemonstrate bohaviorCs) as ^ 
facilitator* as well as beriaviorCs) that maintain his statJ:s 
as a qroup Member. 

3.5.1 CRITERIA FOR FACILITATOR ASSb'S.SKL'NT 

1. evolces formalized personal objectives of participants 

2. evokes participant response to stated group oojectivcs 
(logic of content) 

3. Identifies presence of group objectives not formaliz^cj 
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Chidden agenda) 

4, recoqnizes cues revealing logic of relationship among 
participants 

5, awareness of cues inaicating individual's ease ;vitn 
beginning pnase of prograni 

6, awareness of non-verbal messages among participants 

7^ awareness of participant cues indicating kinds of 
transition activities necdec 

8, awareness of the decree to which participants are 

experiencing an integration of content and process 

familiarity with rnany learning styles 

10^ familiarity with behaviors indicatinc preferred learning 
styles 

lie familiarity with behaviors indicating kinds ot 
established relat ionsni ps aiTionq participants 

12. sensitivity to fit of content and process 

13. belief that actual group needs override previously 
assessed needs 

14. sensitivity to environmental influences on the group 

15. sensitivity to rnoon of group 

16. flexibility 

17. consciousness of whole ^-roup and overall interaction 

18. analyzes relative irf.portance of many possible outcomes 
with process 

19. analyzes relationship of proce<;s to logic of participant 
relationship 

20. enhances quality of relationship 

21. identifieo process continually fnatching chancing 
participant needs 

22. analyzes data in manner relevant to overall process 

23. demonstrates reasoning skills 

24. demonstrates observation skills 

^ 7 7..> 
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25. belief in importance of evaluation 

26. attitude toward evaluation being a rrieans not a goal 

27. belief that progress is evidenced wr>en soruethino that 
was unk:nov.n to any individual in the Qrour (inciuoiro the 
facilitator) becorncs known Lnrouqn the group process, 

3.5,2 CPlTEPiA FOP PHOCKSS PLAi^r.^IR 

1. seeks valid infor nation relativ- to group purpose 

2. seeKs d i s con f i r rr^a t ion of ac-.iroo information 

3. involves participants in prograrr, purpose setting 

4. designs plan ensuring practical application of fcno->.ledqe 
during session 

5. designs for diversity of learning styles 

6. designs for joint control of tastes 

7. designs for learnt ng-oriented croup norms 

8. designs for high risk-taKing behavior 

9» designs for avoidance of win/lose ^^tu<^tions 



10. desinns to surface attitudes towards expression 
negative feelings 



of 



11. designs to surface attitudes toward description of 
feelings of emotion 

12. designs to surface attitudes toward advocacy with 
unilateral control 

13. desians for constant monitoring of plan imolement at ion 

14. designs for frequent puoiic testing of^ theories 

15. desions for reflection time on learnina experiences 

16. organizes phases of process to move witn simple logic 

17. provide for a variety of ways of tnaintaining active 
Involve mentofaliparticipants 

18. taVces into account possibility of shift from assessed 
needs during design to needs arising from actual interaction 
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19, knowledge of various roles of facilitator in the process 

20, Knowledce of various possibilities of rcie of 
participants in "the process 

21, characteristic of <een*witt edness (to develop] 

22. develop i-riaqi nation traits 

23. develop creativity traits 

24. de:Tionstrates rrethods -AMch are time-oificient 

2b. demonstrr^tes methods wnich are data-uathermn efficient 

26. der.onstrares n-ethocs wnicn arc si:^ple frorr the poirt ot 
view of literacy derrand on participcints 

2/. demonstrate a retnoa which have little dcnand for 
inagi native tninKinq 

26. der^onst rates rT:ethods which have little adrr in i s treat ive 
demand 

29. oroanizrs data 

30. allows .cr use of data antecedent to the process 

31. allows for use of data conseauent to the process 

32. uses an orqanized, efficient codinq systerr 

33. uses an organized; 

• file folder or card entry for each iter?* in tasK analysis 
-annotated reference cards for biblioqrarhical natorial 
-self-compcsed papers: qualities of person characteristic of 
a facilitator 

-self-corrpcsed papers: moral qualities of a facilitator 
-"appenaix" file using sarrie coninq systen 

34. kno'^ledQe of sunrr.ative evaluation tecnninu^^s 

35. Knowledge of forrnative evaluation techniques 

36. information concerning importance ot evaluation 

37. conviction of positive v^lue of qood desian on 
evaluation- phase of process 

38. belief that evaluation be unobtrusive 

39. clear distinction between process of group, content of 
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qroup and- i.Tiportanco of participant rolo in interaction. 
3.5.3 CRITr.RIA FOR INTERACTION WITHIN THE GROUP FRCCKi>S 



1. encouraqos participants: 
-to participate verbally 

-to practice acquired icnowledoe durinq session 
-to practice acqi:ired sicills curinc session 
^to review acquired KnowleoQe bel^een sessions 
-to review acauired skills uptveen sossions 
-by acknowledqinc their attenpts to applv Knowlerjqr 
-by acknowl eduinq their atter^.pts to apply s<ills 
-to describe airectly tTioir feelings 
-to maKe personal st<^ternent$ 

2. sets a standard of performance by refrain! nc; fror:^ 
rcpeatinq verbal input 

3. demonstrates con-r^unicat ion sKills 
4^ seeks clarirication of input 

b» Duilds trust 

-by expressing acceptance of person par t i ci pa 1 1 no 

-by preparing particiuants for activities in a trusting 

manner 

6. actively listens by respopdlnu: 

-to express icn of fee lino 

-to suogestions of participants 

7. coordinates interaction by controlling duration of 
participant verbal input 

8. flexible director of process: 
-'ise of resources 

-involvement in activities reauiring: 
--use of acquired knov^lecge 
--use of acquired skills 
-in clear, concise lanquaqe 

y. elicits evaluation: 

-of satisfaction with attalnnent of objectives for session 
-of facilitator coordination 



-of facilitator use of ordlnary\ clear, concise language 
-of usefulness of session 
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--for in::ormation-cratherlno 
--for sklll-ecauirinq 

-of participant personal behaVior which charge to r i zcJ 
session 

10, acts as reality-tester by havin'j participants relate 
ideas of session tc tneir ov.n reality 

-affirmer cl personal dianity 

-information -qivor 

-suiTin^arizer 

-process or: server 

-conf r on te r 

-eval ua t or 

3.5,4 CFITKR^A FDR FAC1LITATC3H I --^ PLK ,^ r M' A T I C N 



1, evokes points of view from participants 

2, enables point of view to take shape tron Qroup 

3, evokes criteria for ji-doinq attainnent nf group learning 
out corre 

4, IntroGiJccs Initial activity which allov-s loc;lc of 
relationship arronqst participants to ho dedlt with 

5, evokes ter'^iina tion tirr.e for process at Deqin^inq of 
process 

6, reinforces part ici pants activity appropriate tc the 
learn inq ou tco.re 

7, speaks clear/ concise ordinary lanquaoe 

6, keeps facilitator verbal input to a rrinimunn 

9. models eprrcpriate corrrtuni cation SKills 

-supportive listeninq 
-owninq behavior 

10. reinforces process related to actual qroup needs 

11. values the process as beino related tn the dearee to 
which each member's contribution is considered unique and 
necessary 

12. expects the unexpected to occur 

13. confront the validity of group task 



14, confront the values underlyinq task 

15, Ido Tulf les jointly benaviors flowing froni convention 

16, idoncifies jointly coru'entional behdviors perpetuated by 
personal choice 

17, clarifies habituc->l win/lose behavior 

18, clarifies behavior seevcing unilateral control 

19^ clarifies tendency to hold private perception of events 

20, assists in cons iderdt ion of alternate behaviors to tnose 
prac t iced 

21, elicits joint es tablishT.ent of Qroup nor^s khicr are 
learniriy-orienteG 

22, controls tas<s jointly 

23, applies i rrir ec ia tely new behavior to specitlc sit^jation 

24, forrr,u±ates plan tor behavior application to situations 
in genera]. 

25, practices self and other-protective bcnavior as joint 
enterprise 

26, evidences ^riniral defensive behavior 

27, seeks inquiry about advocated rosition 

28, shows aA-areness of levels of anxiety, vitality, self- 
esteem 

2y, tests by irr^meciate application Knowledge qained fro.-n 
experiences 

30, high-risk taKer 

31, internalizes cornnl t nien t to a choice 

32, explicates tacit knovvledqe 

33, responds to otDservable data 

34, conflrrrs attribution sought from person about whom 
attributions are made 

3b, publicly tests theories 

36, seeks dlsconf irmatlon of behavior 
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37. coordi::ates relcTt i onsh tps between p>a r t i cl pan t s ' tas^ and 
process outcomes clear 

38. keeps relationship between facilitator ann p.ir t icipan ts 
outcories clear 

39. directs evaj.ua M on wif^ ninima] fciclJitator or<jl input * 

40. introduces appropriate evaluatjor-i 1 n s r. r u ren 1 3 T.ethods 

41. easily interacts with porticlpants 

42. confj.drntly interacts v;ith partlci[^arts 

43. arouses continence in participants tnru r <5n i f ei> t^d 
attituae 

44. sensitive to evriluation beina a neans which nust suit 
participant learning: outcc^os 

3.5.b CRITERIA FO?-: COOPDI MATI ?:G r: V ^^L I; A T I C r. 

1. ascertains '/.i^^i ether th^ oxpresseri r^eeds oi part!clP'ints 
were dealt .^-ith 

2. ascertains It facilitator ir^poscs needs on Group 

3. matches poce of process with participant ne^ds 

4. matches pace ot process to participant aollities 

5. provides opportunity for relevant activity involverr.ent 

6. maintains a balance between coordir^iatinq behavior and 
encouraqinc fiexioillty of direction of purpose 

7. sensitive continually to appropriateness of process 
cor;ponent to participant interaction 

8. Knowledge of skills evidenced in flexlhlilty of direction 
of process 

9. Knowlprioe of hufi'-an behavior evinencoa in ca]:nness of 
facilitator in face of participant interaction 

10. display quality of authority not authoritarianisrr 

11. confident in adequacy of facilitator skills 

12. belief in adequacy of ability of participants 

13* confidence in importance of facilitator knowledge 
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14, acceptance of facilitator linitations 

15. belief in importance of ^cnoNledqo of oarticipants 
IS, acceptance of limitations of participants 

17, desires to cause change for the better tr. rcuqr^ this 
group interaction 

13, belief in desire of ndrticipants to cnanae jor t^e 
better 

19. belief in ability of participants to cnanae for the 
better 

20, recognizes Deneficlal ridta wpicri is relevant 

21, recognizes benci-icial data whicn in'^-icat'^s directicn of 
process 

22, monitors indivjdual and group le.. ^ninq attainnr.ents 

23. integrates evaluation Into total group process 

24. deterrrtines effectiveness of apn 1 icc^t ion cf new rcno^lcdqe 
2b, deter n^ines outcomes sought fror?^ situation 

26. determines action required for spec^/ic outccr:, c 

27. monitors coth technical and interpersonal corrpe t enc i?- s 

28. encourages publicly testable feeribacK 

29. irlnimizes necative^ positive, attributive co^rT^ents as 
feedback 

30. seeks evidence of change in values 

31. surfaces dilernjras naturally 

32. surfaces inconsistencies in behavior 

33. surfaces inconqruencies in values and behavior 

34. evidences act ion/ ref 1 ect i on/act ion manner ol ^havinn 

35. monitors jointly the behaviors of learning 

36. encourages productive experiencing v; reflection tin.e 

37. monitors behavior to surface incompe :^cy in self rather 
than in others 



38. rncouraoes the articulation of desire for c^.a 

39. judaes actual process attainnents aaalr^s 
organized and coordindted purposes 

40. acceots respons Id M i ty for consequences o 
choices 
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3.6 REFLECTIONS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THINKING & FEELING 



[Presentea at the national conference of trainers in the 
addictions field by John H A Dcbson] 

When I read the sumnaries of the excellent papers 
presentad over these days, 1 became concerned that as 
manaqers of adult education proorams attention v^ns being 
focused on the structural-functional aspects ot training at 
the expense of the creative and motivational. I believe that 
all are of equal importance, altnouan I will direct my 
remarks principally to the latter two. 

Recent literature in adult education has hiqMiyhted 
two essential elements in human learnimj; 

1. the cognitive practices of learners, 

2, and the motivational aspects of learning manaaerrenL. 

cognitive learnina has often been described as beina 
able to recognize the relationship between apparent diverse 
phenomena. It has been Postulated (Gerald, 1979) that 
thinking takes one of two general forms. 

1. It may involve seeing how two different pieces of 
information relate to one another, 

2. or it may involve seeing how a piece of inforrration 
relates to a problem. 

• The first kind of creativity results in the 
recognition of a phenomenological link or pattern, 'ihe 
second kind results in the solution to a pragmatic problem. 
The more obscure the relationship between two phenomena, the 
more creative the act of recognition or understanding as to 
how they relate to each other. 

A complementary element in this view of cognition is 
"differentiation ability", or the capacity to perceive 
differences within a given body of data. Low differentiators 
tend to see the world as more uniform than it is, 
emphasizing its standard, regular, predictable elements. 
High differentiators emphasize the diversity and variation 
in the world, paying special attention to anomalies ot 
apparent inconsistencies. 

Differentiation is then the opposite side of 
association. To nut it another way, differentiation is 
important in perceiving a problem, and remote association in 
solving it. 

It has recently been suggested that differentiators 
are right brain functioners while associators are of the 
left brain (Gerald, 1969). tie that as it may work in problem 
solving (Brunner, 1963; Plaget, 1969) styles (Kolb, 
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Geraldr 1 979; D1poc.< , i 970 ) has clearly pointed tc the 
tendancy ot adults to tackle- problems cire very diverqcnt in 
approach. It is suggested (Kolhr ) t.hat adults tena to 

In one of two bi^-polar ways. The first is imneaiate 
experiencing of the problem tnen observing and rrtlectlno on 
it; the second ^s abstracting the prohlcm and 
conceptualizing possible solutions tollo^ed oy active 
experimentation with these solutions to the ^,>roi>lerr. Those 
who act then reflect are diver^ersf and those ^ho 
conceptualize then experlrr.ent are convorcjors* Those rninKors 
who are c^Jlled diverciers or differentiators sits astride the 
praxis of act ion-ret lection while tne converoers or remote 
associators aahore to the scientific method. The fandarental 
difference between divergers and convergers is that tne 
former tend to want to start with an experience whilr the 
later first want to thinK about it. Two other types exist, 
learners who tends to he hilh on active doers and those who 
tend to he active thinKerS/ each with little renard fcr the 
function of the other. cum reflective ooserver can be 
characterized as an assimilator. 

Recently I experienced two graphic exaroles of what 
learning stylos Pean to the actual behavior of people. In 
one group I played the "Castles in the Sky" exercise very 
much as we played it here on .Monday; several randon-ly 
selected groups. The resultina castles were sirr^ilar. In the 
other group, I divided the participants by their extrerenost 
polarity, very much as I did with you in another experience. 
The resulting castles in the tour groups were cran.at i cal 1 y 
different in ooth planning and in execution. The doers ouilt 
a sguare solid castle; the dlvergers tried to uuild the 
prettiest castle; tne convergers drew h tiny castle in the 
middle of the three un*cut sheets of bristol noard; cipd the 
convergers tried to build the highest castle possible in one 
dirrension. Four radically different solutions, eventhcugh 
all worKed tror, a rT:utually agreed upon opjective, ano were 
given the same conditions. The most exciting aspect cf the 
exercise was not the builcinq of the castle, r'=Jther it was 
in the dialog that too< place afterguards when all four 
groups gracpled with their differences. Tfiis experience^ & 
many others like itr suggests that thorough dynamic 
interdependent learning a more creative synthesis is 
possible. Others describe this event rfs syneray (Hampton- 
Turner, 1970), or a aestalt like learnincT rooment, or ^^hat 
might be called the unity of contraries CBuber, 1958). 
Indeed, they are all exploring the aae old argument as to 
the nature of reality; ^s to whether we create knowledge 
more appropriately by moving from the particular (real) to 
the general (abstract) or the general to the particular. 
Aristotle and Plato started that argument. 

Now why is this discussion important to adult 
educators ? Because it guestions the notion of the 
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individual learner as beim the post useful vehicle tor 
creative prcoiem solving. The preMise is that learnina, 
chanqe, creativity, or proMem solvinq most effectively 
takes place in a social settlna wnere opposed styles are 
encouroqed to dialog and achieve new solutions to old 
proble.T^s. 

There are some fundamentea premises inherent in 
creative group learning: 

1, Persons have, because of isolation and an experiential 
conditioninq , learned to be "helpjess" CSealimen, 
1975) or "inconpeter-t" (Scrqent, 1979) and 
consequently are unable to act to solve aiven 
problems, 

2, Throuan participation in a aroun process COhlsen, 1970; 
Rosentnal, 1976; Handura, 1978, 197y) whore belonging 
CCartwriyht, 19b8), trust CFreire, 19;^b; Rotter, 
1980), and openness CHainer, 196B) allow for risK- 
takinq CTorbert, 197S) persons can participate in an 
innovative (Botxin, 1979) learninq experience in orr.er 

to prepare for anticipated chance (Foster, 19BU}. 

3. Confrontation CHanpdcn-Turner , 1972; Torbert, 1972) 
between persons within a qroup gives way to 
collaboration (Thelen, i960) as learners "narr.e the 
world , , ^ tin) an act of creation" CFriere, 19oH), 
thereby gaining a "rreaning perspective" CMerzircw, 
1<?79) or a sense of purpose witnin their "inmedi^ite 
reality" (Torbert, 1972). 

4. Central tc group learning is the notion that through 
personal affiliation (Schacter, 1^59; Marlowe, 196-9) 
and cooperation grouo achievement r.otivation (weber, 
1967) can oe enaenderea in the learners. Thus, the 
conventional continuur of affiliation to ach ie ven^e n t 

is transposed into a bi-polar model (Beles, 196y) 
where both are enhanced, 

A major concern I have, however, in advocating social 
or gr learning, as opposed to individual, is that it Irplies 
a a rejection of the other position. After almost two 
decades of hearing the virtues of individualization it is 
impossible to reje.ct it out of hana, in fact, it is 
preferred by people with divergent styles; similarly, group 
learning is preferred by people with convergent styles, 
indeed, both the affective need to belong «. the neeo to be 
free are inherent in all hurrans, and very often when one 
need has been satiated the the other becomes the driving 
force behind behavior. This propriorcepti ve oscilation is an 
ir:,portant balancing force which nust se accounted for by 
managers of learning, since it suggests t"at eech is iTiost 
appropriate at certain times, 

AS responsible program designers we miqht very well 
take a good hard look at now the participants in our 



workshops approach thinking ^ feelinq, so that we can 
include in our desiq appropriate pdtterns of cxperirncinq 
learning tcr all. 

It is relatively easy to postulate lertrninq 
principles; it is niuch naroer to cone up with practical 
methods for achieving incir coal. 

Conventional wisdoin so ':s that if the learner c^n 
in some way artic\jlate her or his learnino nool, if the qap 
between present ability and that aspirea to car he 
accurately -.ssessod, and if manageable objectives le<=^:ina to 
Observable tenavlor cnanyes can oe set down, then the 
learner will be mctivationally "locKed-in" to wanting to 
learn whatever it was s/he telt a need to learn. The steps 
sucgested in this oraanizationai method have neen thoroughly 
described in the excellent handouts you alrearjy have read; 
now I asK^ why do they often as not only marginally succeec] 
? Conceptually they are very appropriate. Initially tney 
seem to give a lift to the learnlna environ^.ent • Irdeed, 
often learners frequently depart frorr< the experience with a 
good feeling towards their learning colleagues^ and 
sopetines even towards tne manager/ facilitator or 
moderator. And yet there is an ultimate letdown wnen it is 
found that no apparent learning took place* 

Over the years numerous strateaies have been 
suggested as a rreans of sustaining the learner's motivation 
for learning; heavy uses of meoiar learning by coinu, 
experiences created through simulations and role playina^^ 
and ot course games and exercises^ to name just a few. All 
very important; no doubt about that. Indeed we are using all 
of them during Exchange 80 to try to keep us on a learning 
track ♦ 

But a very critical element is missing; the 
continuous, personal appraisal ot learning, Ihis intimate 
examination and judgina of lef^.rning at any given rrorent 
during the experience is a very delicate matter iroeed. 
Periodic appraisal of learning, wnether t)y the learner or by 
another, has as its purpose the redefining of the learninq 
objectives set down for the cxnerience. Perhaps the major 
weakness in the or ganiza t ior al method outlined is that 
objectives seened to be carved into stone, and quickly 
become dissonant with the developing needs of the 
participants (Argyris, 1978; Zeis, 1976; Shreenan, 1979} 
Appraisal then allows for tne fine tuning. It also serves to 
discipline the par t icipan ts r both m':indger and learners 
alike. When the feedback Is interactive and pointed it 
serves to sharpen the performance of both. The intructcr has 
a responsiDili ty to reinforce the learner^ and the learner 
has the right to claim appropriate appraisal feedbaclt from 
the manager^, 
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It Is incumbent upon the manager to ensure that 
conduits for frequent interactive <^nd reinforcing appraisal 
be designed into any lenrninrj (Experience, The principle of 
shaping reinforcement fvSk:innor^ 1969) comes Into ploy as the 
social interact ion is made rich with positive and necative 
cues dcsianed to cleariy enhance or drain tne environment of 
its motivating energy. The smile^ the nod, the supportive 
statement will serve to encourage the learner to articulate 
a particular concept; si^'-ilarly the fro.vn, thv> wayward 
glance, the non^support ive or nor>-reiat i ve statement will 
cut off even the most creative of ideas, where S^innor usee 
food to meet his pigeons' needs, we locus on higner order 
needs such as tc sense treedom^ self -actual ization as well 
as to sense fceionginc, intimacy. And satist:yinq tnen is just 
as effective a controller of oehavior as bird seed ever was. 

The strong movement away from teachina and towards 
facilitation was an attempt to place resoonsibility for 
learning mere firmly in the hands cf the student; a very 
important step forward. Unfortunately, one step forward 
often results in another step backward. In the case of group 
facilitaticn its excessive application has undermined 
meaninof'ul appraisal of learning since the facilitator shuns 
this important role. Indeed learners are often left with the 
confusing task of trying to determine what's happening 
during their learning experience for they are receiving 
positive feedback from the orour facilitator when they 
themselves sense that what they ore saying, or doing, isn't 
really all that great. 

While I'm being critical of one aspect of facilitator 
behavior 1 am not rejecting all the important metncdolcg i cal 
advances which have deciciedly improved the learning 
environment; v.'h3t I am urging is that we/ as managers of 
learning environments recognize our ultimate responsibility 
to ensure that participants receive appropriate reinforcing 
feedback as to their actual learning. T believe that people 
want to be better at what they do; I relieve they are 
constant ly judging their knowledge and skills against 
standards that have been established initially tw the group 
and ultimately by themselves. And I believe that their 
successful development ir in direct relationship to the 
internally or externally generated appraisal that they 
receive. 

The essence of human kind is her/his thoughts and 
feelings. When we accept a role in the management of human 
learning we are accepting a responsibility with those 
persons who are entrustinq themselves to our ability to 
competently interplay their thoughts with their feelings 
thereby creating a dynamic process both within the person 
and amongst the participants of the learning group. This is 
ourtrust. 
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4, PliAiVMNG 



4.1 LFARNir^G OUTCHMFS 



After you had road tr^ir. summary and reflected on 
related past cxporJenes, you will he dhle to: 

1. define the basic concepts, 

2. articulate the relationship between the concerts 
and your own exnerioncCr 

3. initiate sn analysis of le^rnino proarams with 
reference to the vocabulary and coi^cepts presented, 

to your own^ and your siqniticant other's, sat j sf act ion • 

4.2 INTRODUCTION 



Planning , is crucial to succei,sfui learning, 
Involvenent ot the learner in the planninq ensures greater 
propensity to learn. While ana including criteria for 
evaluation has becorr.e an accepted practice, provision nust 
be maae for the unexpected. A -najor aspect of any adult 
learning proaran is the planned experience, and it is Indeea 
this important coi»iponent that ensures no two prografi.s are 
achieved in tt\c sarr^e way. 

The follcwinq are quotes and corriinents by authorities 
m the field of aault educational planninq. while not 
exhaustive it dees include t.^-^c basic elements reauisile for 
an effective plan. 

Many authors have expressed their concern as tc the 
importance of planning to lead to rroqrar achievement. 
Facilitators of /;or<shop experiences require *'at least the 
baseline siclils for coordina t iriU S. evaluating the gi^oup 
process . " (Da vis, 1974) 

It is important to intearate effective organization, 
implementation & evaluation skills ;vitn the ability tc deal 
with both conflict Si feeling. Lau's (1975) case studies go 
on to crovide descriptions of effective designs ^ also 
highlight participant activities. 

Emphasis on the planning of tasK & maintenance 
facilitation behaviors within the group learning process 
cannot be over-stated (Johnson, 197b). 

The adult educator needs to consider the importance 
of settinc tone, mood or climate, as well uslno such 
techniques as contracting, & resource person intervention to 
help release emotions and thereby facilitate learning (Gage, 
1975). 
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Trierc are six nocossary plcjnnlno noos t ions : 

1, vjhat Is the question to be ariswered? 

2. What tiCitQ Is required to answer the question? 

3. What are the sources of the rouulrerl data? 

4, Hca- *ni this rc<UMre.i data he colloctecj? 

b. How will it ne analyzed to answer the auestinn? 

6. HOW will the answf^r fte presented? ( Knov. : es , IT? ) . 

4.3 UFFTJlTJOi: 



Detinltion of proqram piannlna: 
A method of Identifyinq needs nf the Individual 
(Institution or society) asslnnjnf; priorities, s^ef'.lnq 
goals ana desiqninq objectives, activities and 
evaluation procedures to meet thy goals; proqran- 
planninq is a tool which charts the course of tne 
proorax befcrch^-id to increase the cnances of arrlvin" 
at the speciiied objectivf^, 

4,4 MODELS 



This brief survey of rodcls for plannirg non-formal 
learninq experiences points to the irr-portarce of 
identifyinq, toaether with the learner, his/her goals or 
wants, then deternininn the discrepancy betv-'een the current 
reality and the aspirec to uoals. These needs then rust be 
translated into criterion referencco objectives wnlch can bc 
treasured throuan an evaluation of the experience and Its 
resultant learninQ, The several points will be expanded upon 
subsequently. An example of a learninq design rnoriel is: 
A process plan - a projection of a flow of events 
for accorrpl ishino a given set of objectives ir a 
sequence quidcc by a conceptual scheme, CNnowles , 1 ^70) 

This model is later expanded as an andraaoqical qesicn model 
thus: 

It involves chooslna problem areas that have been 
identified by the learner tfirounh self dlciancstic 
proceoures/ and seiectlnq appropriate forrr.dts for 
learninq, desiqnino units of experiential learnino 
utilizinq indicated r^ethods and materials, and 
arranqinq therr, in seouence according to tne learner's 
readiness and aesthetic principles (Knowies, 1973). 

Another nanner of examining currlcular models is by 

type: 

1, the Inf ornatlonal model Is based upon methods for 
processina data; • 

2, the problem solvlnc r.odol Is a sys':ematic procedure 
for Identifyinq problems, determining alternative 
courses of action, selecting one, and evaluating tne 
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action taken in orncr to dotorrinc if lUi- proulerT 
remains ; 

3. trio projective model analyzes lt)e existing stcUe ot 
affairs in terms of their hlstorir*^! dovclopinonr <in(i 
then pro:tects strategies tor learnip<3 that. t-^re 
com pa title with that state; oonerciily , ^ai vnr innlen 
are controllevi (that is ief-t const^Pt) except tr^e cno 
that inost directly influences thtj ar;;>lre fur losrrim: 
4» the expressive/creative or self-actu^Uizofi ror^ri 
establishes an environinont wnich will evoKo a lf?arnlrv: 
response CSrinivansen^ 1^78) • 

Sinillar to the projective nociel tr^ero is the 

deveJ opfTiental learninq process. It is haseci upor two 
premises : 

K ttiat learnina is a process with cert-^in stacos 
(Piaqet . ) , 

2. that the leari\inn proaram rust ho sut^locteti to 

constant revision In order to veei^ uo \^itrl trie 
learner's developrrien t (Uehert^ 

Process considerarions in planninc; 

1. select appropriate resources 

2. Choose aporocriate leadership 

3* Select and use appropriate methods 

Scheduling tine 
b. Divising a logical and interest- nalntalnina 
sequence 

6, Provision social reinf orcerr.ents 

7^ Readily a-Jjust to nature of pr^rt 3 ca p*=^nt s 

8^ Clarify roles and rola 1 1 onsn J ps of participcar>ts 

9, Identify evaluation criteria 

10, Expiainino the desian to the participants so trat 
the objectives and format are unaerstcoc 
(Houles, 197b) • 

Another chec<-list tor Planners : 
1» Identify a corr^rr^on interest or need a:^onqst 
participants 

2. Develop topics 

3. Set qoals for activitlos 

4. Select appropriate resources 

5. Select appropriate educational techniques and sub- 
techniques 

6. outline each session^ and the various 
responsibilities to be carried out (berqevin^ morris 
and Smith, 1963). 

The features of an activity centered curriculur can 
-ummarlzed as tollows: 

The structure is determined by the learner^'s felt 

ds; 

?uch a curriculum cannot be preplanned in the 



inonnor ot sut^H'C t-ccntored Hoslon; 

3, Kacil 1 tci t o: 6. le/?rr.t»rs cooprr^it o on tno pl^n^lr^'^; 

4. Tho focus Is on probicn-solving procC(Jur*^:; for 
leornlnG . 

This aprronch leads to "procor.5" ohjoctives IZ^i^.s, 
19 7 6). 

m a rrechanlstlc cinnloay to j:)rocess plfinninn: 
When forces arc apoll^d In thf? oper^itlon oi r fi^ 
mt:ichlne cnoln-llko sequence of event:r> rosujt: nr^n 

since these forces are the ir'n>oaidre cduc.es 

corripicte prediction iz pos^ilole ... emjnentiy 
succeptable to quaniitication (hnowles^ 1^73). 

In desionlnn an experiential prourar, once inriivinual 
needs have been properly diaanoso'-ir trie esf^ential fe^aures 
are : 

Objectives - d e t er rr- 1 na 1 1 on of l^rirninq exi^eriences and 
resources to ree^ the.Ti 

Evaluation - to deten^ilne if they nave been ret 
CGaqne, 197 j) . 

Another deslan mod'^1 suggests that the learner: 
Design & conduct his pro'-^rarii with the realization thdt 
It Is based on his own unlaueness, that it has reanlnq 
only as it cnan-cs hir, and that at every point ne 
must be its r.dster (Hcule, 1972). 

Questions that should be considered in plcinnlna a 
learning procram: 

-^hat are the target behaviors? Can they be 
identified? 

-Are individual or group distinctions ta^cen into 
account? 

-Is there contingency planning^ and learner selected 
reinf orcer s ? 

-Are learners av^are of the appropriate behavior to 
bring about rcinrcrcers? 

-HOW were practice included; what were its llrits? 
(fcelKin, 1977 [cited by ^urphy, 1979J) 

Continqency r.anr^aortent is a technique for approaching 
a learnino situation by : 

J. maKinc sure that tnere are as few aversive conctLtiors as 
possible m the environment when tr^e learner is 
engaged . 

2. maiclng sure that the consequence of the enqaqerr^^r t is 
positive rather than negative. 

3. maKina available appropriate r^odels of behavior for the 
learner . 

The usual tasKs performed by the self -directed 
learner are: 
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2, CCNf-IDtf- !■: (iMTAir: MUrh'Y. 

J, CH(tn.<;t: mI? goal -- wUMn tho connt r.Ur.tr, or trio 

currlcul<i of tnc tr.^lnln^J ncsr. Ion, 
4. lHCn>K HU;-. -10 ACHU:vh; TMt. GliAl, — llii'ltf^'i to tn<' lc.»rr-,irr:i 

ror.ourcos ovalloMc; in sono c.iscr., onlv onr ro.-'o, 
b, PF-AI. WITH LACK ry OFSIRr Ful^ ACHlKVir.C TMt tW'AI -- ^'f 

f .TCilit.-'tor and ctncr participants nr.S'ir.t ir^ tr l:> 

t cl s K . 

L)F.A1, WITH DlSI.IKfc: OV THK NKCK.'^SAKY ACT]VJTIK;^. 
7. DFAL '^'I-IH .;C!itViS Ai'X.liT ntiCCKT-.S on c o . : r -i <] e n 1 ';!vf- 

Ihc f oci 1 1 tr->tor rin-i otnrr p.i r t i c i p<hi i r- . 
9, KSTTMATt I.t:Vt;L OK ^ I 0^^ I'.KrGL A f. P SKIM, co - en- o r t : v ■ 

evaludLlon, sturJont and focJJitotor. 

9. DKAL vvlTh DIFFICULTY I ri U r: D f ; k ST A W I M r. ;^IVU. PAHT c n r : - 
asslstdnce trom tc:;C3litrttor, or orncr p.TrticlPciPt. r,. 

10. DHCILr .■.HF-.Tiit-:P IC CfMJTlMJI-: AFTL!^ KKACHlr.G ^L^r Cr^\., 
CTougP, ) 

4.7 UNEXPFCTKO 



pl^tpr, Inc is d critical part of any Individupl or 
aroun ledrnanq exL-erlcnc^. you as ^^n d^ult onucjior ~uri. 
conslHor all posGlMc c vrnt 11 1 i tMdt iriaPt occur ^.irnJr 
a planned (-xperlencc; s tncn, "expect trie oncxrcct^rt i 
(Ocwoy, 19b7). Cr-^utinn rust ^ilso be taKrn not to toe 
controlled py tnc p]an: occ;5Slon5 ^^-nicn ore not S. c-mrot 
foreseen are hound to ririse wherever there is Int ellpct i;^^ l 
freedo.T. Tn*^v snoulri pc utilised. But mere is -i 'Iqcico-: 
difference pet^^een uslm tnerr, In the develoi.rr.rr.t. of a 
contlnulnc line of activity f> trusting tne^ to provlr.o tPe 
chief -material for iearnln--: (DeAey, I9b7). 

And further on cacit<illzinq on tPe nnexpcctrc ir. 
plannlnq a learning proaram, Comprenrnsive resooicr on 
creativity confirms tPe irr-portance of facilltc-to: 
set sltlvity to the events taking place in tne process. It Is 
often, Zahr n^hf^) notes, nurlna this r.orent of unexrcctea 
chenoe that an inslqnt, or syntnesis, td^:es place. 
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4.8 ELEMENTS 



4.8,1 GOAL ACHIFVEMKNT 



The necessary first step in any non-formal educative 
plan is the assessrrent of learner wants or goals, refirition 
of a goal: 

- The end resultr immediate or rer^otef which the 
learner is seeKinq; 

- a more qeneralr global terrri than "objective" ^ ^nd 
encompassing many terminal objectives. 

The literature on planning Is replete with philosophical 
points of view. Existentialist, behavloris ts , humanistsr 
cognitivlsts and otners have built descrete curricula on the 
premises^ l^id dcvn in their philosophical vievs= of human 
learning. The differences in emphasis as to direction and 
process are but a reflection of their v3ew, since goals are 
more holistic & general theorists that focus on the 
particular^ tne discrete, do not usually aiscuss learning in 
terms of goals, since, they are not sufficiently specific. 

"Man behaves in ter^^s of wnat is real to him and what 
is related ' to his self at the moment of action" (Kncwles, 
1973). Consequently, for the existentialist a goal errerges 
from human interaction witn reality. 

To the Gestait psychologist goals are present end 
situations, and as such modify learning thru the principle 
of closure. 

The ultimate goal of learning, from a cognitivist 
view pointy is to know something. A person wno is optimally 
de^'-eloped , is Innovative, flexible, d^contreete (BelJcinr 
1977). In the final analysis the goal of learning Is 
competence, and tnis necessarily is manifest as both 
cognitive and behavioral. Such competence will be reflected 
in the learner's attitude. (BelJcin , i 977 ) . 

4.8.1.1 THE STUDY Of VaLUE [ I NFCDHh^ IT-jG BEHAviORJ CHANGE 



Perhaps the strongest humanist statement is made by 
Argyris (1976) while usina a slightly different focus 
instead of discussing "goals" he refers to "values informing 
behavior" states that'the first tasks rise out of the need 
initially to look at values informinq behavior or "learning 
to cha.nge underlying values and assumptions". 

Many adults are cynical about their power to 
bring , about basic changes in the organizations which 
influence their lives. As Argyris- observed, in many 
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cases in North Afnerican society^ group and 
organizational factors seem to have talon on life of 
their own. Adults are discourages by the comrlexjty 
and interdependence of bureaucratic syste^DS. They 
cannot identify the place to begin a cnange whicn will 
affect tne whole system. Those wno sense a 
responsibility to brinu about change do not Knovr whrrf^ 
to begin an effective theory of action. Others, 
unaware of their responsibility, dismiss intolerable 
situations by regarding organizations as uncnangoabi 
Arqyris' atteinpts to oeal constructively witn this 
dilemmd. He advocates examining values informinq 
individual behavior as a first step in organizational 
change » 

Adults are able to bring about organizational 
change/ then, in proportion to their ability to brinq 
about change in tncir o-wi^ behavior. This kind of 
change taKes time and often tne help of a aroup. Ur.ce 
an individual has identified the values informing his 
habitual behavior, nis next tasK is to identify these 
values inforr^ing behavior he envisions as ideal. 
Argyr^s has designed tnese tasKs of identifying values 
informing behavior, of identifying habitual behavior 
patterns, and of identifying values informino ideal 
behavior into a model of learning. Ho affirms that 
adults rr.ust first of all identify the theories of 
action which inforr^i their behavior. This 
identification is difficult, if not impossible, tc 
achieve alone. It is the group involved in self- 
identification of theories of action as a joint 
enterprise who can assist in this long, often 
discouraging, process. Once these theories are 
identified, then the adult learner can enter a process 
of envisioning alternative theories* It is only in tne 
consideration of alternative tneories of action that 
habitual practices can be lot co. Auain, this process 
is long, difficult, and in need of qroup support. The 
alternative theory bocones the person's theory in 
action only after repeated aoplications of it tc 
actual dilemmas. The person locks for haoitual 
conoruency between theory and practice. Aaain, it is 
only witnin a group concerned with behavior charge 
that productive feedback about congruency^ or lacK of 
it, can be acquired. 

The facilitator needs to constantly examine the 
group's purpose for acguiring certain sKills. Argyris 
holds that the leader ''s effectiveness as an 
information-gatherer (assessor), tneory-tester 

(implementer ) r and responsible actor (evaluator) is 
dependent upon his commitment to those values which 
influence his point of view. Mo cannot handle ell 
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information for any oiven situation. From Argyris' 
observation of leadership behavior, he believed that 
persons acquire skills more quickly if they first of 
all internalize the values which are instrumental to 
ths choice of those skills. 

pesides the importance given to idcntifylnq 
values jn forming behavior^ Argyris strongly aavocates 
the necessity for identifying habitual behavior oPtcrr 
seeking to acquire new behavior. His research 
indicates that this identification can be accomplished 
only by analysis of repeated performances wneroby tne 
actor is given feedback cased on ooservaule aata, when 
the actor accepts his behavior as evi<iencea by tne 
data, is dissatisfied with it and willing to learn 
from the conflict he is exper ienc inq r there will be 
change in his behavioral patterns. The endurance of 
the cnange will be relative to the actor's wiiiinqness 
to re'pe'at experiences of his attempts to practice new 
behavior. CShreenan, 



All formulations used in the study of values need to 
be made in the language & symbols of those being studied, 
value studies must focus on integrated patterns of total 
value orientations in a human comtrunity. Total integrated 
patterns of value cannot be obtained if people are treated 
as objects of observation or interrogation. They must be 
associated to the process of studying their own values in 
tneir capacity as subjects or active judges of the study 
undertaken. (also Northrop, 1953) Inaqes & conscious 
profiles of themselves held by individuals groups express 
their values more adequately that descriptions, 
measurements, correlations or classif icatoions dealina with 
their economic activity^ political life, kinship structure, 
or intra-societal roles. Members of deveiopina societies, 
while under study, should be allowed to appraise tne value 
changes they are undergoing or which can be anticipated. 
Empirical research procedures must oe allied to modes of 

reflection which are both philosophical and 

phenomenological. Fruitful generalizations about walues & 
scaled needs can be aalned only from permanent disciplined 
exchange among representatives of many walue systems in the 
process of being challenged by "modernity." (Alio, 1967) 

Everything originates with living reality. But living 
reality comprises men , families, localities, regions & 
nations whl n, like all human realities, are wholes. (Alio, 
1967 cited in Goulet, 1975) 

Two kinds of knowledge will exercise themselves on 
this vital reality, brought to a state ct -lear 
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consciousness : 

1. Scientific knowledge will soeX to analyz 
components & laws with specificity; 

2. Philosophical knowledge is essentia, 
interrogation mace to understand one's own lii 
situate oneself in existence. (Allo^ 1967) 
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4.8.2.1 NKEDS 



The work of MasJow has had a qreat influence in the 
realm of needs. He described a list of basic human reeds, 
the fulfillrrent of which, in part, influences human 
behavior* Briefly stated these needs are: 

1. Physioloqical fioeds: this refers to the basic 
physical human needs such as food, shelter, clothing, 
etc. 

2. Safety Needs: these needs involve physica] safety, 
3 Love Sc Belonging Needs: this refers to the hurran 
need to give and receive affection, empathy and 
concern . 

4. Esteem r^eeds: this refers to the human need for 
status, recoqni:ion^ achieve n^ent and a positive self 
image. 

5. Self Actualize tion Needs: this refers to the huran 
need to reach one's full potential and attainment of 
inner satisfaction. 

Any condition which has an effect on the learning 
environment can be associated either with tne tasK for which 
the environment was created or the human aspect of such an 
educational environment; there is an interdependence and 
interrelating of human and tasV; needs . (Davi s , 1971)^ 

4.8.2.2 ACTUALIZATION 

However for the highest level of motivation to be 
achieved, the specific learning needs of the particular 
participants of a given learning activity must oe self- 
diagnosed. 

Learners are distinct individuals; who must be ready 
to learn; that is: have a need tnat they wish to act upon 
(Ausbel^ ). 

in the final analysis it is the learner who controls 
his/her own learning behavior CBroschard,].977), 

Hierarchy of needs: 

Lower order : 
Security 
Socialization 
Some extent esteem 

Higher order: 

E s teem 
Autonomy 

Self actual ization 

fCPorterr 19623 in Sergiovanni, 1 :^7l] . 
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The hierarchv sugqests that the need to self- 
actualize is "superior" to love & esteem needs. Such has 
been c^enerally accepted in our autonopous, individualistic 
North Anerican culture as a selt-evident trutn, because it 
neatly explains our reality. There is, however, no culture- 
free evidence to sugaest that, it is a vorld-wide phenon-enon. 
Indeed, it hasn't even been proven in Morth Arierica, rtrat is 
more apparent is cnat hurrans have three equally valued 
higher order needr that fall into a particular Hierarchy 
given conditions of circuns tance , e.q. a^e , status, history, 
at a certain moment. The motivatinq paramount need Deirq the 
one that is least apparent at tnat point. The 
propriorceptive oscillation discussed in learninq seeks to 
maintain an equilibriura. 



4,8.2,3 RECUIREMENTS OF ADULT FUNCTIONING IN' SOCIEiy 



A cognitive view of human learning needs is 
usefully describes in the followinq excerpts. It is 
first necessary to take a look at what hunan beings do 
in a modern society, what are the main areas in v.-nich 
people function as adults, and what performances 
within these areas nave been learned? 

survival Activities - The first area of 
functioning that comes to mind is their need to 
maintain themselves as individuals within a complex 
society. This requireutent implies a basic competerce 
in the use of lanuuaye, including the special lanaua<ie 
of mathematics. Usually, this requircr.ent is reflected 
in that part of tne curriculum called the "basic 
skills". It seeri-s reasonable that certain complexes of 
information are neeaed for survival purposes. 
Individuals need to nave knowledge of health and 
disease, of food and diet, of societal laws aViC 
customs, of the locations of buildings and places in 
the immediate and surrounding environr;;ent » and many 
other things, in order to function as persons capable 
of independent decisions. Even certain nasic attitudes 
belong in this survival category -. attitudes of 
respect for other individuals, for authority and law, 
awareness of the interdependence of the individual and 
society, and perhaps others. As for motor skills, one 
can see that certain of these would need to be 
included in a "survival" package - printing or cursive 
writing, using hand tools, driving a motorized 
vehicle, tor examole. The kinds of cognitive 
strategies that characterize survival activities would 
perhaps include such "learning-to-learn" skills as 
strategies for attendina to aspects of printed 
communications, f orcomprehending tne main idea ot 
printed passages, tor rehearsal to hold information in 
mind, for remembering steps in a procedure and the 
like. 

IN ADDRESSING THE QUESTIOrJ OF KHAT ADULTS NtKP 
TO HAVE LEARN-ED, PERHAPS THE FIRST AHKA OF FUNCTIONING 
THAT CCHES TO MIND IS THEIP NEED TO MAINTAIN 
THEJ^.SELVES AS INDIVIDUALS WITHIN A COMPLEX SOCIFTY 
Vocational Activities - Going beyond mere survival, 
another large set of activities that make up the lives 
of adult human beings are those performances involved 
in their :)obs and lifetime careers. Ihe description of 
jobs and job-tasks (Miller, 19b3) provides a firm 
basis for the identification of the skills and 
knowledges required in families of jobSt Obviously, 
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intellectual skills are required for almost any kind 
of Job-related oerforn^ance - the concepts ana rules 
(principles) that must be learned to rrake possible job 
competence , whether these apply to the personne] 
counsellor or to the bricklayer. Motor skills arc 
crucially Involved In some jobs (e.q.^ carpenter), 
whereas they are not ail prominent in others (e.c^, 
radio announcer). Information in the form of knowledqe 
about thinqsr people^ and circumstances encountered in 
the execution of job tasks^ is natur<Uly an cssentjdl 
component of what must be le^^rned. Attitudes of 
carefulness/ safety ^ and pride of workm^^nship are 
involved. A variety of cognitive strateoies relevant 
to the problem-sol V inq tasks required by ttic job must 
also make up a learned repertoire of the job 
incumbent. In part, at least, it is these strategies 
that distinquish the expert from the novice Ccf. 
Simon, 1979). Many coanitive strateqies are acquired 
through job experience, rather than direct 
instruction. 

THE FULL MEANING OF "APPRECIATION'" MAY BE 
VIEWeD AS GOING BEYCJND IMy.EDIATt: ESTHETIC ENJOyi^hNT 
CONVEYED bY SENSORY INPUTS TO A SOMEWHAT MCftp: 
EXTENSIVE AND LASTING MENTAL ELABORATION OF THfcSE 
INPUTS Appreciation and Reflective Thouont - when the 
survival and ocupationai aspects of adult life have 
oeen consioeredr there appear still to he sone parts 
remainira. Besides the ''understandinQ" of their 
environrrents and their own activities^ people are said 
to "appreciate" certain kinds of things and events 
which irpinge on tnelr lives. Appreciating in this 
sense rreans "being sensitive to the esthetic values" 
of some eventf products Or pheno-Tienon, No doubt there 
are large individual differences in tno kind and 
degree of appreciation people have for natural 
phenomena like sunsets or waterfalls^ t^r products 
like sculptures and paintings^ and tor the symbolic 
creations of literature. 

An additional dimension of this don^aln of huran 
activity is reflective thought. The full meaning of 
"appreciation'' rray be viev/ed as going beyond imrr.ediate 
esthetic enjoya.ent conveyed by sensory inputs tc a 
somewhat rrore extensive and lasting mental elaboration 
of these inputs. 

Reflective thinking performs even another, not 
unrelated, elaborative function in mental life; it 
extends the activity of proolem solving beyond the 
immediate circurns tancer* of the problem situation. In 
the terns used by Newell and Simon (1972; Simon, 
1978), reflective thought makes it possible for tne 
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thinker to expand his/her problem space beyond tnc 
Immediate tasK environment. It may be supposed that 
this kind ot eiaborative thought is essential to 
invention and creative production. (i>imon, 1979) 
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4,8,3 OBJECTIVES 
4.8.3,1 INTRODUCTION 



Objectives have been in the plannina lime-llqht for 
more .han a decade. Nurrerous authorities have defihed then, 
in a variety of ways, with the passincj ot time a concensus 
has been achieved on the definition, out no such concensus 
appears on the more fundamental question of their i.nrortanco 
to the learning process. The comments stated belov. v.iJi 
generally support the behavioral position, however, 
criticlsns of the excessive emphasis on objectives is also 
presented to attempt to qive a palance to tne sui^ect, 

4.8.3.2 DEFIN'ITIOft 



A behavioral objective representing the learner's own 
plan to achieve specitic learning outcomes according to 
criteria which specify in comparative terms the minimum 
acceptable change in behavior, both quantitative ■ and 
qual itative . 

Terrrinal behaviors must be expressed in precise terms 
(Gagne, 196b). 

Learning objectives must be both clear ^ specific 
CGaqne, 1973), 

An Objective is a quantifiable and ohservafcle 
achieven-:ent accomplished under specific conditions. 
Goals are achieved through the accomplishment of 
objectives within an educational entity. Objectives 
should reflect the critical factors required for the 
accomplishment of a aoal ( PI owman , 1 97 1 ) , 

In the use of performance objectives we try to 
find out for ourselves what the specific steps arp 
that we wish our stuaents to master. And if wo fail on 
definding these specifics, the stuaents will rot 
achieve the broader goals of the subject, Un the ether 
hand if we over-emphasize those specific performance 
objectives, we will maKO for them less probable to 
achieve other more encompassing objectives, (Young, 
1972) , 

Learning as taking place at the rudimentary level, 
these are grouped by skills, then tasks and finally 
objectives CHebb Icited by Oubln, 19733 ) . 

Objectives readily divided into two kinds: "terrrinal" 
objectives and "interim" or "enabling" objectives; the 
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former are tne end product to be achieved at the culrirat Ion 
of the learning and the latter one the steps leadline to the 
product (Kemp,197bD. 

4.8.3,2 HUV. TO WRITt OBJrCTlVKS 

Michael G» Burns 

Department ot Adult Education 



"when you don't jcnow Khere you are ooino, how '*iil you 
know when you qet there" mGo 

For many of you, the sKill of writing objectives is 
one that you have previously acquired and, subsecuer.t ly , 
refined throug.i practise. Consequently, those readino notes 
will serve to fccur your attention on writinq objectives in 
the nature of a review. For others, the writinq of 
objectives aIII dc a brand new experience and may, in tact, 
be frustrating. These reading notes* then, will s'^rvc as an 
introduction to writing objectives; the skill practise win 
take place later. In any case, the writing or oojectjv?s for 
your learni^^ proqrar; is an essential first :.tep that cannot 
be shir -cr: : should not be delayed, 

WHAT, THfN, IS AN , ^TVF? 



Simply stated, an objective is an unarrbiquous 
statement of results tc oe achieved. As such, a weil-staten 
Objective rrust specify the observable behaviors that a 
learner would exhibit if the objective was reached, -"laqer 
( 1962) states it somewnat rnore forrraily: "An objective is an 
intent corrmunica ted by a stdtcr::ent describincj a proposed 
change in a learner - a statement of what tne learner is to 
be like when he has successfully corr;pletoa a learnino 
proQrarn." No rriatter how you define it, an orjjectivc is a 
precise description of tne performance tne iearnlnn is 
intended to produce stated in terms ot ^hat tne learner is 
able to do. 

APE THL'RE VARIOUS KINDS OP OBJECTIVES? 



NO, there are only "objectives", not various kinds of 
objectives. One of the major dirficulties is a tendency to 
cateqori^e objectives through the use ot a rpultitude of 
descriptive adjectives. As a result, the learner is forcea 
to choose between objectives that have been identified (to 
narre only a few) as: 

Educational Terminal Learning 

Major Transitional Personal 
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Skill 

Specific 

Opera t iona 1 

Cognitive 

Operational 

etc. 



Critical 
Instructional 
Global 
Affective 

TdSiC 

etc . 



General 
behavioral 
Per t ormance 
Primary 

Means -Referenced 
etc • 



Lnf c -tunately f wnat frequently happens in; that: the 
learner gets so wrapped up in trylnq to doterr?ine whdt they 
are goina to ceil their objectives^ that they spcnrj nore 
time and effort in defininq and cateqorizinq them than they 
do in writinc and carrymq theri out. when writlnq cojectivps 
for your learninq ;:rografPr renenber^ an onjective is 
prlrnarily a learning tool. Adjectives sfiould be used 
descriptors only if they are necessary to w.aKe the objective 
more specific and understandable. 



HOW SHOULD AN OBuF.CTlViL BK STATED? 



In statina an objective^ it is aoneraliy agreed that 
there are fc.:r co.uponents; namely: 

1. A subject: the learner; 

2. A verb: terms that identity what the learner is to 
do; 

3. Giver conditions: situations or c ircurnstances under 
which the learner is to perform; and, 

4. standards: of ouality or quantity tnat teli how 
well the learner is to perform. 

An objective r^ust be specific and r^ust indicate^ ^t 
least by irpi icat ion ^ observable learninq that would be 
acceptable as evidence that it has been achieved. It should 
be desiqned essentidlly as a comnunic<i tions Instrurent for 
those with a "need to tcnow." For purposes of t-^ritinq 
objectives for your learning proqram, this means: 

1. The individual learner (you) who foriDulates the 
objectives ana^ thereicre^ will be held accountable 
for their achieverren t . 

2. The advisor v.ho inust review and approve ycur 
objectives . 

3. Tne advisor's colleaques^ your peers and any otners 
that rray be charged with contributinq to tne 
attainment of the objectives. 

Simplicity is the Key to well-stated objectives. The 
learner would be well advised to use the KISS principle 
(Keep It Sinple and Short) in tho rreparation and writing of 
^^pb jectlves . An objective should describe^ in the sirrplest 
-^ermlnoloqy possible^ the results the learner expects to 
achieve and^ in so describing them^ should make the process 
Of achieving these results clearer and simpler. 
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IS THERK A FORMULA FOR STATING 0BJECTIVF:S? 

Not reallyl Since an objective specifies ho^^ the 
learner Is to depoastrate tnat the cesirfi^d learnina activity 
has been successfully corpleted, learning outcores are 
specified in .T.easuratle terns. Usino the ranee ot 
Intellectual outcomes as they are outlined f2-— nurbcr of 
published and proposed taxonomies a sa---&Trrcre . , the learner 
can defl-^e, as precisely as possible, wnat is to be 
acccmplisned . once it is determined what is to be achieved 
in a learning activity or ProQram, the learner is in a 
positon tc decide tiow to denonstrote tne acquisition ct the 
'desired competency. 

A properly stated objective that neets the above 
specifications usually contains the following components:. 

performance conaition 

standards of success, 
Maqer (1962) suqqescs a process that, if followed,, wculd 
result in a rT--Derly stated objective: 

1, IDEMIF'x the terminal learninq outcome. Ycu can 
specify the kinds of learning that will be accented ds 
evidence that the learner has achieved the objective. 

2, try to CtFINE the aesired- learning further t5y 
describinc the important conditions under wfiich tne 
learnina will ce expoctea to occur. 

3, SPECIFY the criteria o f ■ acceotaple perfornance oy 
describinc now well the learner must perform to be 
considerea acceptaoie. 

For the learner, the priority task is to answer these 
questions: 

1. What must I do in order to indicate that I nave 
mastered a certain content or skill that has been 
identified? 

2. Whet conditions must be present for me to be able 
to do this? 

3. What extent or -what degree of expertise is 
requi re-" ? 

Consequently, a number of formulas exist to assist the 
learnrr in ans'^erinq these questions during the 
process of writing objectives. 

A cursory 'examination of these various formulas 
reveals that, in essence, they are tne same and b.ased upon 
th-'' specification of the essential components aiscussed 
earll'^r. An example is, the "A-f^-C-D rtethod of writing 
Objectives for a Learning Program," Thus, the learner woula 
determine : 

A - audience or, in this case, the learner who must be 
involved in the attainment of the objective. 
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B - behavior or expected outcoines or what the learrer 
is required to do. 

C - condition or the frarr^ewcrk or situation trorri vhich 
ijudgements are made in order to determine wnetner tne 
behavior has indeed occurred. 

D - degree or the level tr.at the learner is e .peered 
to achieve. 

Translating the above method into a torr^uia for 
writing an objective night result in the follcwlnq: 

AS A LEARNER Caudience), I wjLL Clearninq ojLco:^e> 



GI VKN Ccondition) 



TO A LfcJVKL (degree) 



WHAT ABOUT THE "SUbJcICTI ? 



A part iculcirly cnawinq question usually occurs to the 
f orward-thinfcing learner about this tir^e par t i cuir^-r as 
related to the area of personal capability i r^r rcvcrrentn • The 
question tosl often as<ed by the anxious ^earner is: '*»^hat 
if I can ident/.fy certain intanrjible, c^ut nor^.e tr e 1 es s 
critical personal capability improvements that 1 w^nt to 
brine about/ now can 1 cone up with measurable objectives 
that will show I achieved thc-tt For exaniple, a learner may 
desire personal improvement in the area of hurranlstic 
behaviors and attitudes appropriate to group fac : 1 i ta t ion , 

The simple answer to this is, '^Ycu can'^ti" These 
"subject Ives " cannotr by thensexvesr be stated in nedSi:rable 
tern^s as previously described. If, howeverr you have 
determined that such improvement should be placed in 
objective form, you,,need to identify "specific rreasi:rable 
activities" whictv;"^if accomplished, should logically lead ro 
such improvement, while there is, naturally, no cuaraniee of 
success, the measurable activities identified below each of 
the ''sLib j-ectives" should result in some progress Ir the 
desired direction. 

An cj:i^^ctive of this nature is rermlssble if there is 
some overt behavior ,or product of behavior which is 
indicative -under appropriate specified circums ta^jces 
that the learnin- goal has been acJiieved. That is to say, 
that the learning goals be capable .of i dentif.icaticn by 
means of some kind of empirical evidence. The task, 
therefore, is not in measuring a set of overt behavxor s . bu t , 
rather, in specifying what evidence will be acceiJted that 
the intended learning has, in fact, been accompl i::;hed ^ 
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WHY WRITE OBJECTIVES? 



Having provided a rationale for your learning 
program, the practical approacn requires that effort ^e 
concentrated on specific statements of ^^liAT you will learn 
and HDW the leaminq will be accomplishod . A srt of 
objectives for your orogram Is the most powerful learning 
tool currently available. By using objectives, the learner 
is better aole to judge the quality of learning, and this 
process becon.es a form of self -evalunt ion , thus assisting 
continued professional growth. 

In addition to the above, a formal state'i'ent by the 
Department of Adult Education "requires its learners to 
state their own learning objectives in a formal style which 
clearly includes a given condition, a riemonstrated 
coppetency, and a measurable outcome." However, there are 
also a number of .'unctlonai reasons for writina oojectives 
that focus upon the learner and tne learning. They are: 

1. MANAGING LEARNING - this sugoest' an active role by 
the learner. Given a set of objectives, the learrer 
can plan a course of learning more effectively end 
rationcJlly. Objectives can bo used to guide . o 
learner's learning efforts . - assessing needs, 
dc^sig.-'.ipg appropriate strategics, implemert incj 
programs, evaluating results. 

2. ENHANCING LEARNING - reinforcement of learning ray 
be made more effective and explicit when the learrer 
has a set of objectives paralleling the learning 
experience . 

3. FOCUSING LEARNING - the writina of objectives 
focuses attention away from content and onto learning 
and this focusing often produces revision in learning 
strategies. As well, learners wnc wr_-e objectives for 
their own learning program are made aware of tne 
difficulty of defining wnat it Is they want to leern 
and of Choosing among equally ' attractive options. 

WHERE ARE YOU NOW? 



At the beginning! 
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4,8^3.3 ANOTHER VIKW 

Another view is that objectives limit the learning 
enterprise CSchwao^ )• 

Objectives are roads to follow rather than terminal 
points (Taba, 1962) . 

Objectives lie at the end of actions desianed tc lead 
them. Many good things in life are achieved by serendipity 
but an objective is not merely the attainment of a fortunate 
outcome CHcuie,l972). 

Objectives orqanically emerge in personal learninq- 
actlvlties and are highly dynamic CTouqh^ ). 

There are different ways of coming to the same 
objective, however in any learning process it is important 
to focus on total deveiopmentr including sensory-n otor ^ 
lanquaae end coqn it ive .as well as social interaction 
CBelkin, 197 7 [cited by Hurphy r 1979] ) . A further hurranist 
confrontation of behavioral objectives is made wtien /^.cnette 
(1979) states: 

The identified values fsee Goals above] are rot 
CO be understood as terminal goals outside of 
educational activity, but rather as directions in & 
for educational activity, Tney are not intended 
definitions of outcome^ but rather as hauristic 
r ices to be re-evaluated at tur nina-*polnts in tne 
educational activity & re-f or muiated , if necessary, in 
light of the educational tr ansae i on , tnns achievef^, 
in this scheme^ are not preconcei vea , but reflected 
upon in retrospect rather than in prospect. 

Thl- way of conceiving educational purco? 
militates against an exclusively technical emphasis on 
behavioral objectives. The behavioral objectives model 
has been rejected because of its inability to come to 
grips with the problem of values & its violation of a 
humanistic notion of personhood ^ learnina ... Trie use 
of oenavioral objectives has been criticized on 
several counts including the fcllowing: 

1, The outcones of educational activity are too 
numerous & multidimensional to be specified in 
advance. 

2. So-^e topics ^ sKills are not readily amenable to 
stanar3rd quantitative rneasuremen t ; e.q^f art & human 
relation sKiiis, 

3» Co»^ceivinQ the construction of educdtlonal programs 
exclusively as a logical function severely restricts 
the variety ^f ways that prograr^s car^ be designed. The 
determir^ation of oojectivesr for instancer does not ir 



practice el^ays precede the selection of activities. 

As vve have seen, the emphasis on pr ede t er m 1 npd , 
fairly specific behavioral objectives is oased or a 
production-line model of prograir planning. Planning is 
viewed in terrr.s ot the product of the educational 
process* The means/ r^amely the educational activiry, 
is logically ordered to the end, the specific 
behaviors to be learned. Sucn an approach aevaluates 
the Interaction of people, inasmuch as the open- 
endedness, fluidity & risk involved in hurran 
interaction are conceived as flaws in a logical system 
obstacles to the effective prediction & control of 
educational products & processes . The interaction of 
persons is viewed as a means to an end; the pre- 
deterrtiinod "product'' of education is given precedence 
over the people & th^ persona 1 relations involved. 
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4.10 PLANS FOR GROUP LKAKrJING 



4,10.1 INTRODUCTION 



It Is generally accepted that of the four archlrype 
learning styles, t^o - aiverqers ^ converqers - Jend 
themselves to group learning, while the other two -tninKers 
& doers - lend themselves to individualized arproaches. 
Differentiators tend to be more confortable in an action 
reflection rrsode often called praxis; convergers, on the 
other hand, tend to follow a conceptiializirg & 
experimentation approach called the "scientific method". 

The learning needs of divergent thinkers mioht t:o as 
follows : 

Evoking introductory experience 

Articulation of learning need 

Tentative identification of a goal 

Learning experience related to tne goal 

Reflection on the experience & possible applications 

Articulation of a more precise aoal 

and a repetition of the cycle. 

Adherents of the conceptualization - experimenta Ion 
approach might change the plan as follows:, 
introduction of the learning 

Association of the iearnina to other similar learning 
Identification of the learning "gap" 
Articulation of a learning oojective 
Conceptualization of the learning 
Participation in a learning e-tivity 

Generalization of the learning to otnor applications 
Evaluation of learning outcomes 

The similar ities between the two are readily 
apparent; the differences are subtle. i%hlle botn have 
thinking and doing built into the process, in each they are 
ordered differently. Similarly both seek to point the 
direction ct the learning, in the former it is stated more 
tentatively than in the latter, in the former the doing is 
the basis of the learninc wnjie In the latter the thinking 
is the basis; the alternative then becones the contirnation 
or validation of the learning. 

While a teacher or facilitator miciht argue that since 
all aspects of the plan can be found in each, that it reaJly 
doesn't matter that much if one ordering is followca Instead 
of the other, what often occurs when a particular appro ch 
is followed is that tnose learners who prefer i^e 
alternative style find themselves at an immedi-. ' 
disadvantage. Often they are discourageiJ and don't perfc 
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at their optimum, sometimes they become disruptive. 

The Seminar Plan described below was taKen fror a 
study manual prepared tor facilitators of an Addictions Core 
Knowiedqe stuoy program. It attempts to balance clenients of 
both approaches, but tends to follow the latter. 

4^10.2 SEMINAR PLAN 

Planning seminars for groups tnat are bPing 
facilitated is structurally straiaht-forwerd, but 
operationally rather complicated. The structure cf a 
seminar, v-tiich will oe discussed beicv;, is necess.=!r lly In 
outline form as the facilitator must be prepared to vary 
straterjios ^ order events in response to the immediate needs 
of the learning group. It becomes sor^cwhet complicated 
because trie chana-^s to the design cannot bP rr-acje until after 
the ser-inor has begun, & the participants hdvc actively 
initiated their learnln:; experience. it is gurinc the 
process of tre seminar that the facilitator must be preparer! 
to mavce the change or changes necessary* in order to ensure 
a successful seminar. 

The seminar approach to learnlna r^as been selected 
for non-fcrmel learnlncr because of its inherent 
flexibility, ^ dependence on learner prepdration. It perr^^its 
tne learning format & secuence to vary with topic o -^cnesis 
learner ability, it also removes the burden of content 
preparation from the facilitator, places it sguarely on 
the participants. 

The structural design that has been devejopec for 
this model program is a composite cf three concruent 
designs: Saskachewan New Startr Continuing Medical Education 
at U.B.C.r & SFX Micro-TV Training. 

A non-formal program includes both inderenrjien t ^ 
group study. Before participants initiate a seminar, they 
are provided with a study guide to reart. The guice includes 
learning outcomes, an assessment quiz, a glossary ct new 
termsr the subject content in summdry outline, suqcested 
gucstions for further exploration, ^ related readincs. Cnce 
the participants arrive at the seminar it is assumed tnat 
they have an introductory Knowledge cf the subject content. 

The seminar model, tnat is heinu suggested^ incl^Jdes 
five basic steps: 

1. Induction 

2. Seminar learning outcomes 

3. Subject content presentation 

4. Integration 

5. Closing 
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These will described 

Cor^siderations 
SCimuli 
2. Ouestlonlno 
J^. Relntorcement 

In seminar aesign. 



serially r 



folio we?d 



by 



Other 



4.10.2.1 INDUCTION 



It is generally recorprnended that a sennin.ir t>e 
initiated by a serios oi inductive activities which vsili 
brino the learner to a wiilinqness to enoaae in a learning 
experience^ Tne inductive seqment ot the semindr usiiaily 
ends with an introduction to the content 6. its coireiation 
to other learning that has taken place. 

The SFX model suggests that induction is always 
motivating, it always starts independent of the trerre & 
brines the learner to the subject matter. GenerallVr 
induction js of three types: verbal, experiential 6. 
material. Verbal induction can consist of nnocdotesr analogs 
& examples. Kxoer iential induction includes nonsense cames, 
problem exercises, or croup formino activities. Material 
induction includes flip-chart, audiovisuals , or objects, & 
is oftem compatible with questioning. 

Also, the inductive Process servos to first fern the 
groijp, then to revitalize its dynamic qualities at each 
successive session. 

4.10.2.2 SETTING ScMlNAC LKAKNING OUTCOMES 



once the participants are ready, then an assessment 
of learning needs S. an identification of expected outcomes 
from the seminar experience must be "contracted" by the 
group; often this taKes the for^r. of settinq objectives or 
ao^iis for trie session. It is useful for the facilitator to 
■^e familiar wirn tne cognitive, affective & pyscho-motcr 
domain vocabulary^ in order to helo tne group separate out 
)cnowient7e , attitude or s^ciil learning & theretiy be aMe to 
set more operational goals. Wniie tne study guide contains 
certain learning goals, the first step in planning a seminar 
is the identifying the objectives for that particular 
session. The iJBC manual C197B) suggests that "rthcUyzing 
these Objectives in terms of the specific problcr^s. Issues, 
concepts, attitudes or sKilis that thoy miont represent >.ill 
identify the areas of content to be mastered." Once the 
Objectives have been stated, then it is important to order 
the content & plan the activities. 

4.10.2.3 SUBJECT CUNTKNT PHESFNT AT I ON 
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Usually content follows some loalcal steps, or might 
be sequenced from the general to the specific, the concrete 
to the abstract, che familiar to the unknown, cr by 
alternating Interesting & ooring topics. Content Is usually 
presented in order to disseminate new information, cr to 
translate, interprete or extrapolate from that inf ornid t ion . 
The seminar desion provide*; for this step to be carrico out 
by an invited resource person, a video tape, a pdpel of 
specially prepared part icir^nts , or sope other approach that 
ensures an encapsulating presentation, 

4^10,2.4 INTEGFATlT-fJ 



once the content has been disseminated, then the 
facilitator introduces integration activities tc the 
serr.inar. Generally, this is the time to analyze, synthesize 
& evaluate issues possible home applications. UMC (19/H) 
suggests six approa;.*hes — group discussions, onzz groups, 
case study. Questioning, reaction panel brains torrul nq 
for applying knowledge; three — process derr.ons t ra t. i on , 
practice, return demonstration — for acquiring a sicill; 
three — rcle playing, audio-visual material, moaellirg 
for modifying attitudes. 

The premise underlying Integration is raking new inforrration 
applicable to the learners' own wor^: situation. Kvery effort 
should oe n ade to ensure that the apprcacnes used in this 
segment are meaningful to the learners, 

4,10.2,5 CLOSING 



A subject-centered seminar, shoulo be closed v.ith 
three events: the participants commitment to atterrpt to 
apply the learning to a back-home situation, the 
pai ticipant s' evaluation of the learning experience, & their 
evaluation of the process. In the case of the latter tv,o it 
is incumbent upon th. facilitator to encourage suggestions 
for improvement of suoseguent seminars. 

ADDITIONAL COwSIDtTRA TIONS 



There are three addi 
planning of a seminar. Tnese 
use of reinforcement, ano 
extinction. The facilitator 
which to enhance tne dyne 
experience. 



tional considerations in the 
are variations of stimuli, the 

problems wjth punishment and 
has various tools at hand vtith 

mic quality o£ the learning 



4,10.2.6 Stimuli 
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The most evident, & frequently use<i, is the verbal 
stimulus of focussing attention on a particular roint or 
issue* within the context ot interaction the facilitator can 
shift the discussion around the arouf^ and around the topic 
through questionsr gestures, movorr^ent 5. silence. Another 
effective stirrulus is a change in the senses, tor example 
from oral/aural to visual, 

4.10»2,7 Questioning 



perhaps the most effective stimulus Is the use of 
questioning. Their are two classes of questions: closed 
questions and open questions. Closed questions are corcretc 
St ^cecific and qenerally permit only one acceptable answer. 
They are characterized as beina essentially converoent. Cpen 
questions permit a variety ot possible answers. They 
stimulate thouoht a:id encourage originality & creativity. 
They are appropriate to motivate the learner or to guide 
him/her into new considerations of a particular subject. 
They are characterized as being divergent. On the oth'^r 
hand, closed questions tend to verify information or 
previously developed ideas, while open questions tend to 
encourage original thinking and new syntheses. Both are 
appropriate and can be used in concert. 

The three types of questions are for probinc for 
greater expression of meaning; for reaffirming concocts; tor 
varying the stimulus. Finally, questions can be asKed 
directly or indirectly. in the former case, a specific 
learner is asKed to consider the question & respond; ir the 
latter, the group is asked to consider the question & cne or 
two people are expected to respond. 

4.10.2.8 Reinforcement 



The other consideration of ' ^jor importance tc the 
facilitator of a group of learne:^ (and to the learners in 
their mutual support) Is reinforcement. The facilitatcr is 
constantly omitting reinforcing signals to the learners in 
the arouD. inese signals are prir^arily non-verbal, and 
occasion':illy verbal. In either case, they are nrechanlsms 
which operate In a qroup learnino environnent to increase 
the frequency of a particular behavior. Fositive 
reinforcement can be considered all the stimuli added to an 
environment which increases the probability that the 
particular behavior is reoeated in an enhanced forrr. 
Negative reinforcement is all tne stimulus that when it is 
renoved from the environment increases the prooability that 
the particular behavior is repeated in an enhanced form. 
Reinf orcerient rust be analyzed in terms of the receiver and 
not of the sender. Also, reinforcement follows an action. 



and then Is repeated on a schedule or intermit tenly . 



4,X0.2,9 P'jnishment R Extinction 
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of facilitation ^ the seminar 
an introrJuction to tno fjeld. 
•:n this handnoOK:, you are 
under ly inn your workshop 
to read vvldeiy, and try to 
your own experiences with the topic just 



This summary discussion 
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presented . 



4.11 THF: organizational ELEMtriTS ^'ontL 

Five related f*leirents may bo used to describe any 
organlzatio and Its ncstina in society. These are? 
1. Outcorres • The results of any ornanizrit 1 on have i.-nr^act in 
society. The Irrpact ot any oruanl zat Ion's outputs are 
the outcorres r seen within a societal context. Ihcy 
represent the ultirr.ate results ot an orqaniZ'^ 1 1 on 
external to that organization. 
2t Outputs - The results which an oraanization arjorcoates 
and delivers to society are called outputs 
organizational results and contributions - are all 
examples of outputs. 

3. Products • These are enroute results which an 
organization croduces. The aoqreoation ot these 
internal -to- the- oraanization results are terred 
outouts. Products are results acnieven within an 
organization. 

[ProductSr ^y the way, are the usual dorT^ain of the 
performance and Instruction professional. If you arr a 
training developer, another kind of product would Pe a 
validated self-instructional program, a perforrarce 
packa<?e which works, a jop aid which is demonstrated 
to change performance, an organizational developf -nt 
program which has predictable chanqed behavior and 
attitudes. Instructional designers are usually 
concerned (preoccupied) with these kinds of results^ 
and often little or no formal attention is made 
between this level of results (products) and the other 
super-ordinate results of outputs and outcomes. Thus 
most professionals do not no beyond the consideration 
of performance and instruction - and, therefore, only 
operate at the^product level.] 

4. Processes T.nese are how-to-do-its of our intenoed or 
existing organizational int erven t ions • These Include 
such possible methods-means as instructional design 
and developments organizational development sessiorSr 
production lines r training classes, televlslrUr 
mediating instruction. These are the ways in whicfi we 

qo about producino products. Processes are means rot 
ends . 

5. Intuts - inputs are the ingredients and starting places 
for efforts within an oraanization, and they includJ? 
"raw materials" Csuch as trainers, teachers, learners^ 
money, facilities^ egoipment/ coals, oblectlves, 
needs.) whatever we do, we do it with inputs. 

Thus there are three .kinds of results: products, 
outputs and outcomes. Two of these results are "internal" 
and are termed "oraonlzat lonal results". inputs and 
processes represent organizational efforts. 
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5. ASSESSMFNT, APPRAISAL AND EVALUATION 



5.1 LEARNING nUTCOMK.S 



After you nave read this summary ^ rotlectf^d on 
related past experiences, you will oe cU>le to; 

1. define the basic concepts, 

2. articulate the relationship between t^o concof:t5 
and your own experience^ 

3. initiate an analysis of learnino evaluation with 
reference to the vocabulary and concepts presented, 

to your own, and anv significant other's satisf actlcn. 

5.2 INTRODUCTiau 

In recent years achievement naj become the dorinant 
component of prograrri pldnninrj. :Mot only is it imF^ortant, tor 
an adult educator, to have observatUe and ir.easareaMe 
outcomes trorn the learning experience, but current thinKinq 
emphasizes the irpportance of appraising every step ir the 
learning process, in order to ensure that 

1. the learner is aware of his/her learning progress 

2. the program is adapting to the evolving needs of 
the learner . 

These notes will examine the various aspects of the 
judgement process of human learning. 

'Ae are going to enter the 1980s with a 
thorough, comprehensive under standinc of evaluation as 
a comolex, mu 1 1 i -dirrens ional , purposive activity. For 
a long time that assertion was in doubt, we have been 
warring camps, trying to prove that evaluation does or 
doesn't exist or that it has tnis but not that for.Ti. 
But we now have a critical mass of people worKlng on 
the explication ot evaluation, people who either have 
thrown off the yc<e of research cespeciajly 
experimentation) or wno nave never been encumnerca by 
it. Some of these people are focused holistically ^ 
others par ticularisticaliy. And their merger seers to 
be close. It no longer seems wildly optimistic to 
predict that wor)c currently underway will merge by the 
start of the next decade [before ] to give us the 
conceptual & methodological clarity that has. been so 
elusive . 

tvaluation's complexity is further magnified by 
a longstanding confusion about systematic problerr^ 



5,9,6.3 Records 
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solving strategies (note the ri'JiTcii). Too friany of us 
for too lonq nove oclleved tr^at there is cne 
system d tic croblerr solvlno stratecjy, the scl en title 
method. That is ooth rlnht wron(u if we tnlK (or 
think) In very abstrcict ter^.s we c<^u cnslly 
differertlate several systenatlc problem soivina 
strategies - resc^rch^ evaluation^ f. dev^Jopment 
each ox which is oar tlcui.:irly eflccrive wiin a class 
or category of proolemsp Pese.irch problems exist wben 
we have an intention to Know somethinq in 
theoretical or aoneralizable sense Ar^l> that knowing is 
blocKed because: 1) no one has ever systematically 
investlcated the tr^lnq we want to Know, or 2) the 
InvestiorJt ions that have been donr ^^re inconclusive or 
contradictory. Develop. ^rnt (or de.iicn) rroplenis exist 
when we have a tasK to pertorn AND it^e tools or 
procedures for dolnq the tasK at the level de'^^dnued ao 
not exist. Rvaluation problems exist when we nave a 
decision to make AND we don't Know the relative worth 
of the options inherent in tne decision. Tnese three 
subdivisions ot the scientific nethod arc easy to see 
In a logical analysis, Hov;ever^ the division is not so 
clear in any real-world problem solving effort^ tor in 
the real world evaluation, researcn, & developrpent 
problems arc usually nested in one another. (Gephart, 
19B0) 

[IQIK presented at aCSHRD-HFX, June I950j 

N'ow why arr^ 1 so concerned v^lth our intervention into 
other people's lives ? As adult educators, trainers, hunian 
resources development coordinators^ or whatever our title 
may be, we the people In this room have oeen entrusted witn 
a major r e s pons ioi 1 1 ty in the career choice, advancerent nnd 
transition of countless hundreds -of individuals that are 
in^'olved in learning. Decisions which ?.oa6 to success or 
failure in the worKpiace are increasingly becoming our 
responsibility. 

In the 1960s we becan improving our ability to 
evaluate human performance, and our profession became 
greatly enhanced as be beaan learnlnc to use valid and 
reliable measures to determine whether or not learning nad 
indeed taKen place, in the process of taKing auessworK out 
of evaluation, we also oegan enpr)asizlng portormance 
criteria as the centrepeice of evaluative measurement. 
Underlying this worK was our sense of justice with the 
learners under our responsibility. inceed learners began 
responding as never before, because they, at last. Knew the 
rules of our gai^^e. 

As cur profession entered into the decane of the 
l970Sr we becan recognizing that it wesn'^t suificient to 
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ev.Uudte oplv ntrrr a learning t-xporJonc" hnd t.ikpn rl.ic", 
but. somo proccoduro wrfS neonod tc fo.'us n oivm t r -i i :i i ■ 
proqrdiT. on the particulor nfocis ot the indivldu^il. Ari,,if; oi.r 
conc^rn fcr fairness witn people's cnreers proi.u^tt-u u;, to 
develop tcchnlaues and tools wMcn woulu hclr [ l^;>^1!^•. 

individual lecirnlnq needs. Acciirncy :n (i i tionoz l nti J.-c;rni:': 
needs enabled us Lo desicin r.oro rTpnropriMt" curricun; tni:. 
further enlidnced the ef tectiveness ot our wotk. .iv' the 
success ot the ledrner. 

Cone thf einhtiys and we h<3Ve returned to .1 lora 
Standing concern: that ot periodic 1 ni or ve n t i r .1 i". t^'- 
learninq process. We have founti, orice a^ain, tnr't <!i.. 
professionals are called upon to provide teedbacx to tne 

learner during the trainjnn neriod, as well as •^'\on s/^*^ 
returns to the workplace to pericrin the particular skills, 
exhibit the attitudes developed, and discuss tne ^cnov.lrane 
acouired. Known as snapin'.j rei nf orccnent ypars aoo, 
appraisal tooay has become an inte-.jr.il p^rt ci our 
professional respo ns i d i 1 1 ty as we seek to enai^p t(-e 
individual to learn continuously. AfjsTln, we are expcclrd to 
make fair iudno^ents as to the learner's developnent .js s/^c 
proceeds 'throuqn a continuous learnlnq cxccriefce . 
Appraising hUTan perfornance is not only based nccn thp 
assessing of learning needs, thf* setting ot irvat-:e 
objectives and tne selecting of ar^procriate o v.3 1 u -ii 1 1 •> 
criteria, but also upon the individual's perticuld; lp-rnin%- 
style. 

Assessnrnt, appraisal, evaluation; three v'ords *'hlcn 
represent the ~cst difficult tasks that we ^s r of ?s s i or e ] r, 
must attend. One nistaken judaenent derived fr i-vdlio or 
unreliable infor'nation before, during or after :e^rr.in.'; 
experience, and we may very well jeaoodize the carrer ct ^n 
innocent huran being."' This continuuni of jurtir^ o: 
fairness in our dealings with inaiviauals entrus-eo tc us 
is of crucial concern. Fernaps oy exaninlr.o tne rreanino oi 
tnese words v.e can focus on what I've been trying to s^y. 
"To assess" originally meant "to sit beside" a -uc'jc or 
other person in "authority, and nrovlde techr^ical or 
specialized information on a person, place or tnlnc. 
Eventually, assessing carre to mean "to estif^iate the value" 
of someone, son-.eplace, or somethinu. Si"i--"irly , "tc 
evaluate" rcans "to ascertain the value" ot sof;.-?C!-e or 
sonething. Consequently, the two wore? differ only ry the 
degree of certainty of tfie estimate, un tne other hanc ^ "to 
appraise" derives its rneaninq froin "apprcpriateiy praising", 
that Is appropriately stetlna the worth of sorreone or tnina. 
Tne three words suggest a :;ud': itative rather than 
quantitative juodement. Gualitative :u-. .ements which, ~cre 
often than not, are the deciding factor in soreone's 
success . 



So important is this aspect of Human Resource 
Developr?ent woric that it nas become the most sensitive ot 
all tc trie r.uman learninq enterprise, indeed the locus ot 
control over the entire judqemental area is being claiired by 
tne iearr in part, because of the lingering uncertainty 
as to our competency. The current n.overent of self - 
directed learning is based upon the premise that the 
preliminary. assessment, the periodic appraisal and the 
ultirnate evciuaticn ought to reside with the learner. 

What docs this all mean to us ? It means siirply" that 
we must try harder to enhance our competencies as human 
resource development professic Is. It means when we maKe 
judgements as to the need or ciie relative degree of success 
of a person it is critical that use criteria and 

instruments v^hich measure precisely ana consistenti.' 
Whatever it is we wish to measure, so that our judgements 
are reliable, Sim^'larly, it is important for us to secure 
valid information before we make a decision, 

fgow let's look at some of the available techrioues 
and tools wliich we night use to improve our competency. 

It is now generally accepted that we must involve the 
supervisor, the learner, and Key consultants in a 
participatory process from start to finish if we nope to be 
at all successful, Tf tne immediate supervisor does not 
identify with the learning needs of his/ner subordinate 
then no matter how apparently successful the training 
program is, the subsegucnt on-the-job application will not 
be "realized; similarly, if the learner does not consider 
that ner/his particular needs are going to be met through 
the piece, then there will only be symbolic gestures and 
very little permanent actualization of what has been teught. 

The information gathering techniques available to us 
to be able to assess, appraise and evaluate human 
performance eitner tend towa-ds being more subjective than' 
objective or viceversa, and this is a limitation th. .. e 
must be cautious of. 

Observation, with a performance checK-iist, is useful 
as a low-cost, quick way of gatherinn data. It is ofter used 
in such events as diving, gymnastics and skating contests 
where performance alone isn't a sufficient accompi ishment , 
bat importance is also given to style an:; grace. 

The Interview is one of the most common of tcchriaues 
ve use to carry out our work. It is effective when it is 
structured to ensure that the inquiry has both derth and 
breath. when using this information gathering technicue It 
is important to interview net only the learner r>ut also 
carefully selected key consultants, in order to maintain a 
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balance in the data, T.o ensure a greater deqree of 
objectivity it is iinpcrativp to include in the proceerJurG a 
review of the learner's records, reports ana a work • sa-npie, 

A tool tnat is rr,ore time efficient than the 
interview, but includes rnany of the s^^nic characteristics is 
the questicna ire. The open-ended questionrtirc can be used to 
identify the boundaries of the loarninq problem.; the 
specific questionoire is an important tod for icentityiny 
cognitive as well as affective learnino. The pre/post test 
proceedure is perfiaps its n-ost conventional use. 

Group sessions are another effective me-^ns for 
establishinq a concensus of i nf or-ia t i on . I'rainst orniinq , 
Notr.inal Group, DAClJM/STtP, and PtLt^HI beina some of the 
numerous techniques available to HHD prof pss ionais The 
various approaches nave been dcsiqnen to evoke a uniform 
participation py th** me:?.cers in the nroup process as well as 
ensure a Greater degree of validity in the resultinq 
information . 

It should be pointed out that all the methods 
n:entioned thus far are to a greater or lesser degree, 
subjective perceptions of reality. This is a limitation that 
ve must bo cautious of. 

Recently the conputer, close-circuit television and 
sirnilation technoloqy have begun to take their place along 
side of the rr-ore trf."itionai approaches. This introduction 
of media has afforded the professional a greater degree of 
objectivity in the inf o rrration, collecrion process. Having 
the learner perform a giv^.n^ activity ana then view 
hirr./herself on the screen is effec'tive. An ennanrerrert is to 
view modelled behavior, then -onpare it to one's own on a 
split screen; it is a facile way to establisn standards. The 
Crj'-lcai Incident and the Micr o-segrr.ent are irrpcrtant 
var.ations in this use of video, More recently the 
introduction of the video-disc is permittlno us a rrucn 
higher deuree of accuracy in identifying the behavioral 
skill and rudi.Tients, 

The sirrr.i^'. -d environment, thouan expensive, is on, 
of the niost pron-isinq new technique civailable to the iiPO 
professional. Using the conr.puter and television to ernance 
the environment a learner is atforded a realistic 
opportunity to test his/her own knowledge ann skill acainst 
an expected quality of performance. It also allows for 
attitudinal learning to be include. 

As we begin introducing Innovative techniques into 
our work as assessors, appraisorr. and evaluators of 
performance, it is important for us to be mindful of our 
continuing responsibility overall for the decisions being 

': i' ' ' 
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made tr/rough the processes^ we are the professionals. We 
cannot abdicate to a T.achino, or a tool, or a technique, or 
a person our ulti:nate responsibility for srcurina the r?ost 
accurate of inf orrrat ion which will lead to tre rrost 
appropriate decision In favc> of the learner. 
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5.2 



PROCESS 



A plea is made for non-formal educators to lock at 
achievenent in a comprenens i ve manner. 

Evaluation is both purpose & means. There is a need 
always to judge the worthwhileness of estdblishinq qoaJs 
both before and after their achievement. He states disc that 
evaluation. Doth s^imr^ative and forr.ative, are the means 
ta.-:en to achieve als. CScriven, 1V72) 

The appraising of an achievement itself is an 
integral part of learning and ^'principles derived from 
reflecting and conceptualizing from your ov^n experience, 
when thouqntfuily and responsibly developed and tested, is 
legitimate knowledae." (Griffin, 1978) 

It is important to account for the achievements of a 
program which are in addition to its official goals. 

Consider evaluation as a response to perceived need 
also, process is critical to successful outccmp. 
CGrotelueschen, 1976 j Cweiss^ ) A systems rodei is 
conducive to makino achievement an integral part of the 
whole program^ (WelsS/ ) 

Achieverr^ent is an element in a sysce^-r^s approach to 
learninq CSilvern, 197b), 

There is a need for a podel of evaluation of 
social developrrent programs distinct from the classic 
research rr.cdei^ The system model is concernea with th^ 
degree of which organization goals arc reached under a 
specific set of conditionsr with the focus on optiaun 
distribution of resources. The focus on one specific 
goal tends to divert attention from other aoals and 
leads inevitably, it is thought, to problems of 
competition and coordination. Goal nttainnent is rot 
the only concern for judgiri which find also incluac 
recruiting new resources, maintaining the structure 
and integrating the environment. CCartorr 1973), 

The forn^ulation of Key questions as the starting 
point in any useful evaluation (Knowles # 3 973 ) . 

The evaluation data gathered each time a particular 
behavior is practised serves as a basis for; 

1, modifying one's way of performing that behavior the next 
time; 

2. comparing the difference between one's performance ovr 
several attempts to practise the behavior. 

The evaluation results servo as a solid foundation to t:c 
initiation of another learning experience. 



5.2.2 PARTICIPANT INVOLVEMENT 



The process of evaluation is an essential feature of 
any program, it requ-res each learner to specjfy the 
ox--}--, id Change in his/her behavior resulting fror^ selected 
lef '.r^ experiencesc It requires the estaclisnTenL or 
in:. caters (criteria) of the expected change, a systerr for 
measurir-r change Cinstrunent) , anri a standard for ji;dqinq 
th: 5xt:-nt (level) of cnanqc. tach tirrie the learner 
pre- s's a specifiiid behavior, he/she has an opportunity to 
eva'^.^zz ;.er tormance . 

TWO iit'portant role classifications for educational 
evaluation - formative and surni.-it i ve . The forrrative 
evaluator gathers inforrration and judges the rrerits of 
aspects of an instructional sequence in order to n.ake the 
sequence better. Tne suPT.ative evaluator qathors intcrrrstion 
and judges the rnc^its of an overell instructional secupnce 
so that decisions can be made regarding i-.ncther to retain or 
adopt the sequence CScriven, 1967). 

Several authors d-f.ell on the iniportancc in Adult 
Educatiori of considering participant satisfaction. 7ni5 
satisfaction may be related to the accnrr.o i i shr.ent ot stated 
objectives, or' it may be that narticipants have achieved 
other 'unstated' objectives or, perhep?,. personal goals. 
These may he a valuable aspect of tne proaran. (Steele, 
1973; Knowles, 1973). 



5.2.3 THE PROFESSIONAL .SAINER'S ROLE IN SELf-DIKFCTEC 

LfciARNING 

[publis^ed in Atlantic Training Notes] 



Current wisdom in adult education suggests the 
importance of involving tne learner in oeveloping Cplap-^ing, 
implementing & evaluatlnc:} her/his own progrcim of stuciy. The 
learning aoult is considered to be more able than anyone 
else in identifylna what it is that s/he needs to ie?5rn, ana 
once identified is more hioniy Motivated to carry out a 
particular learning experience, if s/he is in appdrent 
control « 

Such a theoretical model has been advocated tjy adult 
education's contemporary gurus: Knowles, Tough, Kcgers, 
Faurer Friere, Boschard, Ausubel and Kaslow, to name e few. 

While trainers (human resources developers, teachers, 
adult educators) enthusiasm for the self -direction of adult 
learners is i^hetted by the apparent initial successes 
(glowing reports about how everyone seems more involved, 
more motivated, more "responsible"), socn tne the person who 
is intact responsible, e.g. the trainer^ begins tc have 
misgivings as to the actual change in the learners'' 
knowledge and s)clll as the result of the self -d irec ted 
experience. To be sure there was a chrinye in attitude, but 
often only minimal change in performance. The professional 
trainer is ultimate ly held responsible for the adult's 
learning experience, or lack of it by the employer who sent 
the person and expects improved performance when the 
individual returns to the work place; and, after all the fun 
and games, by the adult learner who expects to improve 
her/his performance, and get that raise s/he wants^ 

When this expected improvement is unattained as the 
result of the self -directed learning experience, then the 
obvious temptation is to reject the netnodoloay as not being 
particularly appropriate in meeting employees tralninu 
needs. Such is unfortunate^ because tne self-d irectea 
approach, when coupled with professional trainer-managed 
assessment, appraisal and evaluation technigues, is a very 
useful (and democratic) approach to learning. 

While adult learners are often able to manage- their 
rate and style of learning, they needed assistance in 
accurately asssessing what it is they specifically need to 
learn, they need assistance in appraising how well they are 
doing in the process of learning, and ultimately they need 
assistance in evaluating if they learned anything afterail. 
It takes^the skills of the professional trainer to provide 
the valid and reliable information the learner requires to 
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maVce appropriate decisions throughout the course of the 
learning experience. inappropriate inf orriaticn provided to 
the learner leads to unirr.portant learning. 

Assessments appraisal, evaluation; three woras wr^.icn 
represent the rriost important tasics of tne prct cpssional 
trainer ♦ 

Until recently the techniques and tools available to 
the professional trainer to carry out these intcrrration 
gathering and feedback: proceedures hdve been limited to 
observation, tests^ questionaire and interview; all of which 
are highly subjective. The introduction of technolcQv the 
computer, close-circuit television and simiiation tecnrology 
have permitted a greater degree of oojectivity, and have 
afforded the learner with more appropriate information. 

Having the learner perform a given activityi^ and then 
view him/herseif on the screen is effective. An enhancement 
Is to view modelled behavior, then corDpare it to one's own 
on a split screen; this is ^ facile way to establish 
standards. The Critical Incident and the Micro-seamen t are 
Importer: variations of tnis use of video. More recently the 
introduc ion of the video-disc is permitting us a much 
higher degree of accuracy in identifying the behavioral 
skill and rudiments in the learning. 

The simulated environment^ though expensive, is one 
of the most promising new techniques available to 
professional trainers. Using the computer and television to 
enhance the environment, the learner is given a realistic 
opportunity to test his/her own icnowiedge and skill acainst 
an expected quality of performance. It also ailovvs tor 
attitudinal learning. 

The professional should look upon self-^directed 
learning as useful strategy for enhancing the motivation ot 
the adult/ but one that requires a careful monitorinc ct the 
assessment, appraisal and evaluation proceedures in order to 
ensure that learning indeed takes place. 
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5.3 ASSESSMENT Or LEARNING NEEDS 



The purpose of tnis section is to introduce tc the 
concept of needs assessment as it exist witnin the context 
of the field of Adult Education. Needs are numerous and 
varied as are the techniques used to assess them, practicing 
adult educators will encounter individuals or aroups who 
have educational needs. It is essential to the desian of 
educational activities that the desianor have icnowledce of 
the needs of those peocle wno will oe particlpatino in the 
educational experience, '^itn this ' oino; the material is 
presented to discuss needs, the as.^ssment of needs, a brief 
view of various techniques of assessment ano finally an 
actual experience of assessment. The material is not 
intended to be conprehensive , ratner introductory in nature. 
AS you enter your experience in Adult Education this Ray be 
your initial exposure to the concept out certainly not your 

last, J 

The apprising of learning needs & their translation 

into verifiaDle learning outcomes is very difficult to 
achieve . 

There are three tasks in a needs assi'ssment: 

1. Learning groups indicate where they would like to 
be; 

2. Then they describe -vhere they are; and 

3. Finally they state objectives to brind therr.selves 
from where they perceive they are to where they think 
they want to be. 

Methods of diagnosing or essesslna learning needs 
vary, especially since one may be focussing on cornn^unities 
as well as inaividuals. statements of leaders in the field 
are important, as are the Judgrrents of Key persons, ^nen one 
endeavours to oe rnore systematic, various techniques may oe 
employed CCostello , 1979 ) . 
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5^2.1 DEFINITION OF ASSESSMENT 



A means of qathering, recording or analyzing 
data concerninq the needs of people or settlncs within 
a particular range of possible neods such as learriro, 
economic^ social or cultural needs; used to assess tno 
suitability of a particular proqran^ for a certain 
context; the basis for stating the oojectives of a 
prograrr. * 

As rrentioned previously, needs are nany are varied^ 
Some needs are immediately identified and articulated while 
others tend to be more subtle^ less easily articulated or 
even subconscious in nature. A need rnay be defined as 

A condition or situatior. in which something necessary 
or desirable is required or wanted^ CIt is) OFTEr* used 
to express the deficiencies of an individual or seme 
category of people either generally or in some iicl of 
circumstances ! 

There exists no universal definitjon of "need" which 
is appropriate to every situation. Rather need tentis to be 
defined in light of components of various definitions as it 
seems appropriate to the real life situation in which they 
exist, i^hen thinking of educational neeas they would be 
easily illustrated by the foilowina: 

WHAT IS --- — --"Gap" KEh;DS-----what ought to be? CFronr the 
learner's viewpoint). (Monette^ 1979). 

An effective program of Adult Faucation should 
consider tne needs and related interests of the adult 
learner^ and attempt to discover and meet his real needs as 
well ds tne needs of his social order CBergevin ^ 196 7 ) . 

Individual learning needs are the gap between their 
present level of competency and the required level. This gap 
can be one as perceived oy the individual, by his 
organization Cor institution), or by society (Knowles , 1970) . 

A learning need is '^the discrepancy between the 
current status of a person or program and the desired goal 
for that person or prooram*'. The Delphi Technique is one of 
the the least directive method for assessing the needs of 
learners. It allows for the widest possible range of 
response (Grotelueschen , 1976) . 

Learning depends on the recognition of the status md 
needs of tne individual who chooses to learn, ana 
consequently is invoked by capltalir.ing uoon desires to oaln 
information which will ultimately change behaviors 
(Broschard,1977) . 
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A need rray also fall into two separate cateoories: 

1. felt need 

2. ascric)cd need. 

A felt need is one that is identified t>y a rerson 
through his/her own power of self perception, wnerras an 
ascribed need is one that is identified by an ooserver. The 
conducting at a needs assessrrient takes into account both 
types of needs. The AdulL Educator in the process of 
designina programs is concerned with ascertcJininq vshat the 
individual perceives are his/her own felt needs relevant to 
a particular subject area ds v;ell as tr^e asscribed needs as 
defined by the adult educator and relevant others. 

The facilitator of adult learning is challenqcd to 
helpi -ig people plan for themselves. Prior to the initiation 
of any program, a study of needs & interests should be 
conducted and the'^. a continuous feedbacK of needs from the 
learner is a necessity ( Raucn , 1972 ) . 

Accurate diagnosis of needs is crucial to the success 
of any learning program. 

If there is a determination to servo those individuals 
and social groups in most pressing need, then no 
alternative remains but to set out on the long, nard 
road of methodological inquiry, (Lowe, 1975) 
Learning takes place in our culture where tne individual is 
responsible for his own actions CBroschard- 1977). 

There is a remarkable similarity between Tvler's 
Curricular Rationale and Knowles' Needs translated into 
objectives particularly when oxamininq the sources: 
studentSf society, and subject CTyler) and individual, 
community and orgar^iza tional (Knowies). 



5,3.3 NEEDS ASSESMENT MODELS: A Comparison 



People have rrany concerns which arc not 
supported by facts and, hence, are --t "needs." Ihe 
"assessnept" part of needs assessment -3 the process 
of colleciinq the data to chanqe an expressed concern 
i:.to a validated neea, Thess expressed concern are 
then rated or ranked according to pr e-deterr ir eri 
criteria. To them, a "concern" is a nypotnesis or 
belief that there is a difference petv.een existina and 
desired conditions. It is t^rouan the needs assessrr.ent 
process that this hypothesis is validated or refuted 
(Price ET AL., 1977). 

The term is used to designate a process for 
identifying and measuring caps bet'vcen WHAI 15 and 
WHAT UUGhT TO BE, priorltizinc the gaps, and 
determining wnich of the gaps to work on to obtain 
closure. To many peor^le, neeos assessment and 
evaluation are very similar terrs; in fact, some 
people use then) synonymously c Although the two 
concepts are very alike, one of the biagest 
differences is the time element. Since needs 
assessTient looks at "what is" and compares it co "wrat 
should be," it is looking from the present to the 
future. Evaluation Iooks from the present to the past 
as it asks "what has been tne imcact" of a given 
program or product on stu-? t learnina, or "wh,.-.f uas 
done" and "what was expectea to be dene" and "whdt wds 
expected to be done" (witking, 1975). 

Needs assessment, is a formal process lor 
determining gaps between present and desired outcomes. 
Needs data can be collected by standardized tests, 
criterion-referenced tests, observations (direct 
and/or unobtrusive), interviews, Delphi techniques, 
critical incidents, census data, employment data, and 
polls. In addition, he suggests that the needs 
assessment data be suirimar ized , emphasizing that the 
data must come from three partners-learners, 
educators, and the co^- munity-a.nd not be based simcly 
on how the assessor "sees it" (Kaufman, 1975). 

A needs assessment model that is similar in 
many respects to Kaufman's is Coffing's Client Need 
Assessment Model. Although more similar than 
dissimilar, the models do differ in that Cotting puts 
more emphasis on decision- making, whereas Kaufman 
emphasizes problem-solving (wnlch, of course, 
eventually involves making decis ' ons-but his emohasis 
is not as much on this aspect), '. 'ffino also puts much 
more emphasis on the client's p.>rception of needs. 



rather than the assessor's perception, 

Lee is interested in the client^ as "an 
i^T.portant principle in human systems is that tnose xno 
receive from the system snould participate in 
determinina what those services should rje" (Lpc^ 
1973). Also^ he is concerned with declsion-maKinq, 

"Traditional practice appears to oe the r^aiJor 
criterion tor decision-^aKinq (which demonstrates) . • 
/a need for assessino the relationship of chanced 
Inputs to organizational outputs • . • (ThuSr he feels 
that) tne basic purpose of assessing educational needs 
of students is to provide a data or inforr^ation base 
for educational decision-malcing" CLee, 1973). 

There are several differences between the 
problem-solving approach suggested in this model and 
the more usual approach to dealing with problems in 
educational systems. There is an attempt to shift rrany 
of the emphases of the traditional school management 
model. The approach to problems in this model is fror 
the educational needs of the students, not from the 
maintenance needs of the evaluation system. H -ther 
than attempting to avoid problem recognition, an 
attefT^pt is made to seeK out problems and resolve them 
before they become significant or of crisis 
proportions. Monitoring devices snould be planned into 
the system to identify problems at the earliest 
possible opportunity" (Lee^ 1973). 

Lee emphasis on the affective, as well as the 
cognitive, aspects of education, sugqcstino that 
Objectives shoula be developed for botn domains. 

Harless' Front- End Analysis y.odei is a 
deficiency model, which would imply somer.hinq 
incomplete, insufficient, or Idckiny an essential 
element, he turns around end defines deficiency as 
"the differencs between the actual situation and a 
moucl situation" (HarieSo, 1975), which makes it mere 
a discrepancy than o deficiency. Harless talKs aocut 
probieriiS instead of needs, and yet his definition for 
problems is very similar to Kaufman's definition for 
needs. For a given performance aeficioncy there are 
only t^ree categories of remedies: 

1. training 

2. reenclneer ing of the* environment 
incentive manipulation (Harless, 1975). 

Harless is concerned with decision-makinq and 
goes into it in qreat depth as it relates to 
performance problems. He recommends drawing up a 
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matrix to assist In the decision- maKinq: 

1. List the ALTERNATIVES and ASSUMPTIONS. 

2. Deterrr.ine the FACTORS to be considered in assionjric: 
priorities, based on the nature of the orcjanlzatir n , 
the subject matter, and the student population, 

3. Determine a valUcT SCALE for each FACTuP. 

4. Determine a v.b:iG.MT for each FACinn. 

5. For each PROBLEM, select a FACTQ^ VALUE frorr: tno 
value scale. 

6. Multiply the FACTOR VAi/jE times the XEIGHT of the 
factor . 

7. Repeat steps 5 and 6 for each factor and all 
problems. (Trirnby, 1980) 



Needs Assessment Cor^parlscn Matrix 



Definition: Cof needs assessment) 
(Kauf rran ) 

A forrnal process for determining aaps between pr^^sen t 
outcomes and desired outcorr^es; for gettir; ail 
perspectives put into the setting of qcals and 
Objectives • 

(Coffing) 

Tne process or gatherinq information abo^jt people's 
needs relative to a particular school setting. 

CLee) 

A process by -'hich t.^e unfulfilled educatloral 
requirerrents of a ^population or students ere 
identified. It is a rr.eans or deterriining the 
educational objectives most appropriate for a 
particular situation, 

Charless ) 

A systematic metncd for - de torrnining sc:l'Jtion 
alternatives for problei?s. (Ail tr^o snart things a 
manager, trainer, or consultant boos BhiFuRt adrescina 
a solution to a human perforn^nce proMe.Ti,} 

Performance Directives: ' 

CKaufr^an) 

Assesses gaps in measureable perforrance terms, 
CCof f ing) 

Stresses the cognitive definition of needs, 
CLee: 

System must be organic, viable, and responsible; rust 
have means for constantly and accurately ess^ssinq rne 
changes in the needs of its' students. 

( fTarTe s s ) 

Analyzes and generates solutions for human perforrance 
problems. 

Definition of "Needs ■ 

{Kaufman ) 

Needs: gap between current results & desired 'results. 
CCoftlng) 

Heeds: aspects of peopie^s mental experiences r a 



cognitive concept of "what sr^ouid be," 



(Lee) 

Educational nee^is: discrt nancy between two states of 
affairs (what is deslr^vi or should oe , and whal now 
exlstSr or Is belnc; accoir-plished ) . 

(Har less ) 

Problems: now so^e actual situation deviates from a 
model situation. 

Connponents: (or roles) 

(Kaufman) 

Learners^ educators, and the community, 
(Cof f inq) 

Clients (may be students, parents, teachers, future 
err-ployers of present students, etc.), 

(Lee) 

Students, staff, public served by the system, experts 
in the field, and authorities zn the requirer^ent s of 
the future. 

(Har 1 ess ) 

Managers, supervisors, and training personnol. 
concerned witn: 
(Kaufman) 

Ends Ccr whats; products) NOT means u^;^ hows; process 

if 

(Cof f inq) 

Gaps tnat exist between clients' specified needs and 
the status of their need f ulf i limert , 

(Lee) 

Compares what is desired, or should bo with what ncA 
exists, or is Deing accomplished, 

(Har less) 

Problem-solving so that the CAUSES of problems can be 
eliminated, or the LFF^XTS ol tne problems minimized. 

Emphas izes : 

(Kaufman) 
Problem-solving, 

(Cof f ing) 

Ha>:ing decisions. 
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(Lee) 

MaXlno decisions, Problo^ -sclvinq , Accountability tor 
results , 

(Har less ) 

Problorr. - solving, N'ai<ing decisions, 
Application: (Used for) 
(Kauf.rnan) 

Responsible change; irriproving the eff ec t .1 voness c: 
educational planning; designing curr iculuif'; reduce 
conflict and increase cooperation among partners; 
identitying problems to De solved, 

fCoffing) 

Initiat i nq educat iona 1 change; proqraf^ planninQr 
r plement control, and evaluation; f'.aKinq decisions, 

(Lee) 

Assessinc the relationship of changed inputs to 
organizational outputs; planning and deve loprr en t ; 
assess quality of performance of a system; to s<^tisty 
educational needs (through successive approx ir-at ions D ; 
making decisions, 

(Harless) 

Analysis and solution of hurnan performance oroblerrs; 
decision-making, based on cost/oenefit analysis; 
background for n^anaging by oojectives. 

Steps or Stages: 
(Kauf nan ) 

1. Commit to pla.. ing, 

2. Identify partners. 

3. Select partners* 

4. Select data collection methods and means* 
b. Let someone else do Public Hclations, 

6. Pilot-test the data co^:.ection methods and means, 

7. Collect the needs data (including external data on 
survival ) , 

8. Re-cast in outcome gap terms, if necessary, 

9. Detcrinine the aqreed-upon gaps, 

10. Determine and reconcile disagree nients. 

11. Ran!^ order the needs. 

12. Select the needs for closure. 

(Cof f Ing) 

1. Prepare to do client need assessment. 

2. Focus the effort. 

3. Identify the clients, neeos, and definers. 

4. Define the needs. 
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5. Measure the status of tho needs. 

6. Evaludte the utility of the inf oriaatlon, 

(Leo) 

Phase i: Identify desired educatlonrii outco^ries for 
educational systerr. 

Phase li: Assess the de-jree lo which students ere 
achieving the desired outcomes. 

Phase 111: initiate pr ob^err-sol ving to nect needs. 



(Hariess) 

1. Define and describe the pronierr. 
2^ Hypot^iesizo causes. 

3. Test each hypotnesls (c^- 'parp ''qoo6 joh"), 

4. Determine solution alternatives. 

5. Weigh the costs and effects of each alternative. 



Relation i-. Evaluation: 



( Kauf rnan ' 

Doscusse^ three of Scriven's types of evaluation: 
FORMATlVn: to deterniine eproute success (or failure); 
if our processes ar'^ i^^orKina and what to chanoe. 
SUMMATIVE: to deter ne if you net to your coal (or 
not); if our products (or outcorr.es) were achieved and 
it not, which of then win require further attention. 
GOAL FKEF: determines unexpected resaJts-of bcth 
process and product, vnat happened that ^^'e didn't plan 
in both means and ends? 



(Cof f inq) 

Background preparation in evaluation r'easur ement or 
survey research is helpful in carrying out r^'e of 
needs assessor. Criteria: efficiency, conple te. ?ss , 
and focus. 



(Lee) 

A basic component of this assf^ssrr.en t fnodel is the 
translation or broad educational goals into specific 
criteria which may serve as a Pasis for suDseauent 
evaluation. in fact, the entire second phase of the 
model is devoted to evaluation, as this phase m^dsures 
tne Important and sianificant per^ornance c^jetives 
(both affective and cognitive) and criteria 
established in Phase 1. Model is based upon objective 
and systerratic evaluation and places an cmphdsis urOu 
experimentation and planned change. 

( Kar less ) 

Discussed in terms of the weighing of possible 
alternatives Cevaluatinq which would be best according 
to cost, benefits, or tJme). Effectiveness comp^^red to 
Objectives; costs (with ALL costs considered) versus 



some other alternat 1 vos . 

Categories'': 

(Kaufman) 
Collect Facts: 

1 . Objective , 

2. Subjective 

3. Projective • 

(Cof £ing) 
Holes : 

1. Clients. 

2. Decisions a<ers . 
3 • Needs assessor. 

(Lee) 

Two categories o" declsion-mekingf ba^ed upcn: 
1^ Antecedents, 

2 . Consequences . 

(Harless) 

Divides causes of proMerris into thr^e caiegories: 
1. Skill/knowlenge. 
2 « ^nviron^rlental . 

3. Motivation-incentive. 

- Goal : 
(Kau f man) 

Basic human survival in tns external world. 
(Cof f inq) 

Fulfilling those needs which are not being fully rret 
now by school programs. 

(Lee) 

To provide sensina anc monitorin data feedbeci< 
within a system that is constantly cnen^inq. 

(Harless) 

liuild a general model for the specif icdt ion , analysis, 
and design solutions for classic pertorrrance 

problems • 



5,3.4 SELF ASSESSMENT AS AN ADIH/I EDUCATOR 



The tinal part of this section deeillng with r-ieeds 
Assessment turns to tt^e individual Aciilt Educator. As well 
as assessing the needs of others, trie kav.lt Educator should 
be adept at assessing nis/her ov.n learnina needs for 
continued growth. Since you are now in tne orocess ot 
initiating a new learning experience for yoursolf jn the 
field of Adult Educotior. a self inventory rei.:3tive to the 
field would seem <jppropri5te it this point. 

The riiany competencies suggested oy Knowles (1V70), 
Ehrenberg (1974), and Hurrichter (1*^77) present to the aoult 
educator an array of possibilities. It becomes cle^ir that 
cc-.siderable discretion needs to be exercised in selecting 
the appropriate elements to a learning prograrr. jt is 
important io make a careful selection ot a core of 
applicable conoetencies in the field where the learning Is 
to take place ( Ty 1 er , 1 95 0 ; Knovles , 1 97tO . Jt is turther 
important to introduce a system showinf; required functions 
and a breaKdown of tne corrpet encies relevant tc the 
performance of each of these functions C Know les , 1 97^ ) . A 
variation is to use a system that incluged 'es'-entJai' and 
'relevant' competencies C Pu r r ichter , i 97 7 ; f-:nre.-. ne . o , 1 9 7 4 : . 

It is recomrrend'^d that the adult educator examine the 
Self -Assessment Inventory which was dcsiunen bv Adult 
Educators at florioa Atlantic University to meet corrpetency 
criteria by state educational authorities. [See also Tcacner 
competencies; 3.4.4] its purpose, objectives and directions 
are clearly star.d. You are invited to use this invertory, 
not as a measure, tut rather as a tool to broauen your 
perception of the skills involved in Adult Education and ho^ 
they relate to you. This is an individual exercise but 
dialogue between respondents may be most beneficial. 



5.4 APPRAISAL 



The facilitator makes the key decisions In 

determlninq the success of adult 5tu<ionts, as he is 

responsible tor buiiding a positive envlrcnrrent 
(Rouecke, iy76) . 

xr^ere comes a time when the group facilitator wants 
to know '*how the group is doing**. 

There also comes a time when eacn group ir.oinher wants 
to know "hew the group is doing**. 

At this time It becofpes necessary to appraise the 
group progress. Generally when it comes to assessment or 
evaluation people become: 



1. expert "putter offers" - 
nice to know how we're 
month . « • 



Yes I know It would be 
doin<^3: Look hov; about next 



2. expert qeneralizer's, "Oh, I suppose we're noinq 
O.K. What do you guys think - evcryr)0dy's hacpy 1 
g u e s s 1 " 



3. expert rationalizers, "I know we should prorahiy 

try to ficuro out how we're doin but at this point m 

time it would probat-ly be threatening to some ot tne 
group mc2r:.ter s • " 



4. expert domb players, "I know i should probairlv 
assess the oroup's rroyress, but I'rr. net rec^lly surr^ 
now to GO a pout it," 

The end result of this is that a-ppraisal nets taJkod 
about alot out very seldom aces it ever ^^et ^Jone. 

SO wny bother* 

well There are lots of good reasons why we should 
appraise d group development, 

A fev are: 

!• It provides "he group with "a picture'' of their 
development - "Xfiis is what we've done." 



2. It provides the aroup with rnov.Jvetion to pove Id on 
"Ge^ If we've come this far we niiqht well 
continue ^ " 

3. It provides a review of what hris oeen nappenino in 
the workshop "w'hen we benan v;e sain we wanted to do 
this, mis is What we've done." 

4. It shows the holes in oroup proqress. "Didn't we 
talk about that at all? 1 guess wo must huve forgoiten 
about it." 

5. It helps in planning future croup work, "r^rxt Cirnr 
we should do this <ind maybe later we can fill ti^nt 
role." 

6. It iTialces groups more effective. "If we had dcno 
this instead of that we would probably have had rr.cre 
#=»f f ec*-. . 

7. It shows us duplications and time wasted. "we did 
that twice." 

8. It tells us what kind of effect the experience is 
having on the qroup and the individuals involved. "You 
know a: result of the two meetings I attended last 
month I really feel better about (uyself and the way I 
deal with other people," 

So when should we get involved Jn judyinq of group 
progress 

Well 

There are three times: 

1. At the very heoinnlny - tron- the very first 
planning needs assess^-ent moet.. the gro'--p sr-ouin try 
to decioe what Kind of dpprr?iscjj strategy trey a i 1 1. 
use to deter li'ine their prouress, 

2. After eecn session or c'^^uple of scssIotk^ a shcrt 
appraisal shonid re cor.pletecj to r-^dKe sure tn^t tnirqs 
are going to nian or are on target. irus aiH also 
provide crour^ rnemhers with an or:-por t un i t y to sun;c.st 
changes in approacr^ or procedure. 

3. At the ena of a pre^ce terminro interval of ti'no C i 
the prcqrap^ comes to an ena Or every t. nteo or four 
months.) Aft evaluation should be fnore for.T:ai rino 
lonric-. It shouJd teil t.ie qrour^ now close t^ey ^rc to 
meeting gc-?ls, wnat goals nave r-arearW peer rcdcriod^ 
where they should go next, wricri* t^^ey havp tc 
bacrctracK to cover tnlncjs they rrissed, etc^ 



O.K. ? 



FORMATIVK APPHAJSAL 



Tho several followinn statercntr. on rippraisrii tccus 
on the irruortance of porlodic -!^ecf;lnc3 cis tc cr^e 
r:ippl ic;=^r; i 1 i r. V ot thp loarnlna raKin^i pince: 

-Conf 1 r r t i 0 n to tne lodrner met ho \)^.r^ n-ucMfir»: rir; 

non-^ivior reiritorcinL:; 

-I.e^rnirq nirinitpsts itseJf /.'hon an orgpnisi: dO'j.lfM^s 
it b^hdvtcr in rosporise to live^ <;ti:mLus; 
.'-Aro discriptlops cler^r ^^nouq^ to srr i.'U Pc-^ t r vf>vu^er 
it has c c c u r e a V 

-ro elenepts 1 r> rne learnJnc^ sltuo- lori Hp:;:rcxi'i'r^te 
closely T. e . • . i o r) s i t u rj 1 1 o n ? 

-To the extent th^t training stin^Jius snd rpspopsc 
c<:innot si:-ulate tne wor K s tii'^: 1 us ruin resoorisc nces 
the trdininc; ben^ivior wnlcn wJil enatU^':' Che ..orKor to 
a «3 a p r no d i. s c r o :? e n c 1 e on the loo? 

-HOW have tne punis'ninq or ^ n t o r 1 ^ r i ^'k: conspaijonccs c^f 
the DPhevior on :h<> jo^; open tmIp InizeoV (''urp^-.y Lriteri 
in Knowies r 1973] ) • 

Forirative uppr-yisal is usow to irnr?r'^vc' a learpino 
c'jrr 1 r- I'jp- durino Its de ve looi^'en t , or '=*n nprrrMSnl wPich 
takes place an J ntermed i a r e .stnac ol curriculum, 

c^^velopment r to urovide intoil -.nent cf r^n.7cs to he '.i^3-io in 

tne cu r r i c»: 1 n r.. . i ' f 1 c iencP5^ are i';entifiod ^ ^r; pt o t: r i a t e 

adjustment ''^de (Tyler^ 1967), Appralsr.i Is ^litfjcar task: 
to accomplish when tryinn r.o measure rnul t if <4cct e-i Human 
learning. At best a facilitator is ab]e onlv to elicit sor-e 
subjective resoonses fror tne learners r^bout how triey feel 
or what tney thinly as well as some objective measures ct 
behavior change. In order to quard against inappropriately 
appraisal learning in non-fopmai se tt in-.jS . Ar<::yr i s Cl97rO and 
others suqqest that it is the joint resnonsj bii i tv of the 
far^lttator to continuously monitor the learninq, by 
inteqratinc appraisal into the experience itself. It is 
salutary to nave those wno must act on the results snare in 
the decisions (Steele, 1973J. 

Knowles C1970) aqrees; he states: 
Many program 'irectors nave learned the hard -way that 
1*: is a mistake ';o perceive these Dooulations merply 
as sources of data for the use of otnors in maKina an 
appraisal judoment. It is crucial to their eoo 
involvement and to the validity of the results that 
they be Included also In the process of analysing thp 
data and applying the findings. 

Feedback apnraisal loops indicate triat there is an 
interaction between the learner and the situation (BelKiPr 
1977) . 
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Assess the learnlnq situatlor^ in /ormai ond Informal 
modes is an irrportanx: 'source ct feedoack tr»r tnr^ instructor 
as well as the learner CGaune [cite^i In Dublin, 1973]). 

"The product of an effort is directly attrihutahle to 
the process of attaining it" (Eyeriy^l). 

Forrratlve evaluation [appraisal] rias been seen as 
playing two roles durinq the imp ierno:\ :at ion stage of an 
education rroaram: 

1. the gathering of interim perfornanrre data in order to 
indicate how closely the orogr^^m is mceiina its 
Objectives ^ where specific d Iscrepa.icies lie; 

2t the essea^bl^na of f^iagnostic n^^ta on the process of 
program impiernencawion m order to spot rerr.rdy 
malf unc tions , 

Yet both run afoul of eojcational practice, nan»ely that the 
pode the goals of a pronra^ must change in orocess as the 
participants gain a clearer idea of real needs & 
^-ossibiilties. (Foster, Kastnn, 19ft0) 

Successful implementation depends largely on the 
degree to v.r ":h a process of ''mutual adaptatio n' has taKen 
place between these programs & the participants learning 
goals. CBerman ^ McLauohl in , 1975) 

Educational change orograms undergo their o>/n 
metamorphosis in trie course of tnei^ imp i emen tr; t i on . 
(Fullan, Pcniret, 1977) The welqnt of ovi^ience favorr. t^ie 
adaptation aooroach to evaiuationr as it is m -e lii^ely to 
ensure effective imple'npnt'^tion. 

The CIF^P mndel [context, input, proces:^ product form 
of evaluation] snooestr. : 

It is nct<^v:orthy that structuring fiecisions Cf^n result 
in tne m or! i f j ca t ion of t r.e es t ah^l i s h ed (Objectives, f-" or 
while ot^jectives are injtialiy i^^-^spj on ;ieecjs or 
oopor t upi t les prOble'^S/ they ^ay he ^ fre^u^MUly are 
modified hecause re-^listic limitations on avriilable 
moans to erasure trieir acnievement. ^Stufilebeanr, 1971) 

Goal free for^^ative evaluation concentrates on civing 
project management a preview of a variety of significant 
effccus of the progr^^m not limited to (i:ecause not based 
upon^ thor.e sr^ecifled in the initial or official objectives. 
CScr iven, 1973) 

The goal free evaluator undertaKes unilaterally to 
redo neeris assessment & redefine objectives in rne liont of 
fiis perception of current conditions ^ to beoin measuring 
outcomes in relation to this new broader set of criteria. 
(Popham, 1 974) 
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5.4.2 S'lAPiNG RtllJFOPCKMb:;.'! 



The behavlurist is a systematic ohs<?rver of ■^Uax. Is 
really oolnn on, tuo everyday reality wnich i already 
conditioned hs he describes It. t'cople rn^y be ur^^'-.ire ot 
what tf^'-y are doina, hut conditioning and r econd 1 1 i 1 ot 
behavior is qoin'7 on all the tli-^o. "Tne t vin.^or en 1. 
mlstak-e. ..is to assume th-it tnelr r.ethods ( n ui^an 1 s t J leave 
the balance of control to the indivionel, wnon in fnct they 
leave It to other con 1 1 1 ons CSKinner, 197 1). 

The technique of. pT Dier:i-soi v 1 no is ner-ly th^t of 
manipolatinq a variable which rr,.Ty lead to the emission of a 
response, then successive ^por ox 1 nat i on s are relntorcf>d to 
shape the ooerant. 

Shapinq: a techniaue by which something is taught 
outside the normal ranqe of behavior; 

behavior is determi' -'d by its conseqcence s ; 
consequences are the real shaoer cf Denavior. L^arnlnn 
docs rot occur because behavior has been" orlred 
(stimulated)- it occurs because, behavio. , priined or 
not, is reinforced. (SKlnner, 197K- 

Two concepts lie at th heart of^ j ntier ' s treatment 
of learning: control CLaw of Efrect ravcen seriously) & 
shapinq. CKnowles, 1973). 

The task of teaching thus comes arranqinq 

contlnqencies of reinf orcenent . (Murphy, 



J m 



There are two asoects of rei- rorco-.ent tc be 

cons idered : 

1. Schedules of Reiniorcement : 

" continuous vs Intermittent 

- Ratio schedule 

- interval schedule 

- Fixed vrs variable schedul ~ 

2. Contingency Manaaement (a reinforcer is made 
contingent on a certain behavior) 

- Premacic Principle C'65) 

- Contingency Contract 

- stimulus control, discrimination and extinction 
(Gaoe , 197 5) . 

The behaviorlsts consider that rer^dlness to learn is 
a learned oeha-iof. Simillarly clues in the environment are 
essenr'al before responses can be made; consequently the 
lear--- is a susceptible operant, respondent to shaping 
tech'^-.:es. Consequently, beiavlorists proscribe extensive 
and '.ailed methods & sequences to develop skills specific 
sped c Knowledge (Bel.';ln, 1975). 



Reintorceren t is the only situatlcndi condition 
behavior. Kcinforcinn stiT.uli servo tne purpose 
conflrr:lnq the e x oec r r 1 or, s of the ieerricr ir^ reiotion to 
anticipated ooal l^^elKln, l*^7b). 
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RFGIMENS OF J.NFORMATIVt: [APPHAISAU Ft:Kl)BACK 
Joseph A, Tuckeff Jr. 

Quality control of huT^an perforniance Is (iirectly 
dependent upon the prrcisiorjr accuracy, and compiotonpss ot 
in torfi^*^ n1 on ^i rerforn^er can obtain about nis ructions, ^*any 
hunan pertormance dof < ci ancles can bo traced to ln^ciec;uate 
and/or poorly rranaqed l.':praisall teedpacvr. Prcpri rccpt j ve 
feedback is ontsidc the scone of this oaner. Thoucn it is 
involved in all hir n re r f o r n>ance r lt^ sianificanco for 
behavioral nanagement depenrjs upon the relevance of 
percepcual-rnolor quaJlty to adequate task per f orrr.anco . 

tAppraisaiJ Feedback is useful for perfor^^ance 
ficquisi tlon and imnrovementr skill mointenance, an^^ 
motivation. Much feedback can be self-administered. The 
perforrrer can correct his own behavior, conqratuJate 
himselff etc. Butr the management of feedoack for systci-nattc 
development and maintenance of prescribed levels of task 
performance requires reqimens or feedback appropriate to 
task and/or cluster of tasks. Such reolmens may include 
combinations of oblective, sublective, and normative 
feedback from both task and -monitor. 

instructive feedback often can . compensate lor 
inadequacies ir. task ' feedback. It inay be oblectiye or 
subjective^ dependlna ucon information inherent in the task. 
Howeverr usino instructive feedback to impose an objectivity 
not Inherent in a task can be a serious mistake. Evaluation 
schemes are highly susceptible to this error. 

CATFGORTF.S OF Ir;FORMATlVK FFIKDPACK 



When performers are aware of the consequences of 
their behavior they have knowiedce of re?;ults (KP). kr has 
been creoited with three functions tnat affect human 
learning: information/ reinforcement and incentive. (Annette 
1969) 

There is a distinction between action feedback and 
learninq feedback. 

The latter always refers to KR wnich comes after the 
completion of the response such that information 
cannot be used to control the response bping measured 
but can only be used by the subject for subsequent 
responses. Action feedback on the other hand is any 
feedback that arrives and ca^n be used during 3 
response. Chiller, ),9b3) 
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Another ca te^or i:idt J on of KR is i^^pllclt Ir the 
distinction (Glihort. 1967) betv^oon two aspects ot 
acMcvementr accomplishment ^^nd acquirement. 

Acqviirerent connotes achlpverrcnt produced by iCc-^rnirq; 
accomolishrnenr has the added connotnticn of 
acquirerents that are useful Ir social intercourse, 
e q . 'nn accomplished pi.mlst,' Acoo ireu.cnt refers to 
What the student hcs learned whereeis accopp 1 i shrT.p nt 
refers to the value we place on what he has learned. 

Characteristics of Types of mfortnotlve KeodbacK 



DIKFCT 
intrinsic 
Inher en t 
Natural 

OBJECTIVE 
Clear 

Unequivocal 
IfDrredia te 

- pfter 

VARIAPII II Y 

- Complete 

- Incorrpl et e 
« Absent 

ABSOLUTE 
Definitive 
verifiable 



INDIKECT 

F.xtrlnsic 
Monitored 
Instruct i ve 

5UB.JP:CTI VK 
Diagnostic 
Consi stent 
Delayed 



VARIABILITY 

- complete 

- incomp]et-e 

- Absent 

NOHMATI VK 
Corr.para 1 1 ve 
Qualitative 



Absolute F'^edhack 



when t ri e r e 
evidence t .n a t 
.s two dirr^ensi^'^l 

.n.L .nr. ...w.... ....... ^ definite "Yes«No" decision 

Imp lies oerfection relevant to the ob.:}t'Ctive 
specifications uoon wnlch the object! 
to statusr an accomoJish-^ent, a final 
partial or incomplete. 



Absolute feedback is possiole 
unequivocal^ unqualified, conclusive 
objective has been met. The absolute 
that the evloence leaas to 



1 s 
an 
in 
It 

c->nd tc the 
ve is based. It refers 
judgement. It is not 



Normative Feedback 



EKLC 



qual it ive . Most 
performance for 



Normative feedback is comparati/e and 
accomplishments are products of a 

xcf'l-encp cannot be set wxtn 
best past performance can be 

excelled* Consexi^i^nt 1 y / 



human 

which an ucper limit of 

certainty, potentially. the ,^^nr 

an evaluation upon which infor 



,i ve 



1 



U 1 
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fcedbtick is based referenC'^s the product of onr's 
ana in St the product of others or aooinst onc'^s own 
performance, Mr<p / variat>los may he consirtcrecJ 



In a 
a b 1 e s 



evaluation, in hui^an learnlr^q tho related vai 
and 5peed affect the quality of many accorp 1 3 shnion t s . 



Most 
of a 



complex 
social 



hurr.an acconpllshi^ents (■ 
nature) must rvaiuatod 



those 

Status is cercpived most often as rolatlve, not at- 
Accorplishrrents can be dimensicnalized into two 
cateoories. This Dormits sea Una <jnd measure 'Pent, ^^c 
the form Of percentaqes# percentiles^ or ranKs 



established and 
feedback that is 



nsed as ti'je 
comparat i ve but 



basis for ^jn 
not diaonostic. 
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Oh ject i ve Feedbac*< 



Objective feedback is ascrlbable to infcrmaticn 
performance* of the steps of a Xy^sK as vpii as ^:-c 
result of that cerformance; it refers to acquirer en^. g 
refers to that portion of thp feedback fror a human net 
that is factual. Impersonal, non-subjective, tr^e 
opinion, vost often, it follows immediately upon 1 
of the step performed. (Gilbert, 1967) 
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Subjective FeedcacK- 
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Subjective feedback is judaementa] , It is diaqnc 
evaluative, interpretative, c:^ in i ona 1 1 ve . It follows si 
total tas.< performance. It can be delayed rather 
Immediate, subjective feedback is provided by a moni: 
by an apcralsai by the performer. As such, its purpo: 
instructive • 

Subjective feedback can complement and 
objective feedback when the latter is partial • in so 
it tendr tc increase the reliability of task nerff^r? 
Subjective feedtack itself mtjst ^e relevant and cons, 
since its intent is to affect acquirements. 

Since control of feedback provides much of tne --^asis 
for claims that t^-ere can be duality contrOi of mm^n 
per f orn.-^nre , an e^i'^ca tionai technologist rnust have a 
thorough understrn^ : no of the conditions of r^cocacK 
inherent in a tas< >• < r fornianre in order to trnin, evHiU''"^t^, 
and control perlor-- e ot-tnat task. Preoccupation with t^e 
relnforclno effects • a response can lead an edoc^-^ 1 1 cn a l 
technolocist to at: -^d casually to the aualit^^t^ve pcpouac^, 
of the infcrratJon >;..:Lained py resocndinc?. but an effective 
regimen must be based on ar, analysis of tne adequacy ^ tas< 
feedback , 
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Situation-Informative Feedback Relationships 



PERFORMANCE 

1. Prescribed 
standards must 
be met. 

2. Status rrurjt 
be reported 



3. Sequence must be 
followed. 

4 • Performance must 
be appraised 



CATKGORY 
Absolute 

Normative 

Objective 
Subjective 



EXAMPLES 

Assemb 1 inq 
machinery 



"worker of the 
Month" 
announced 

Data into 
storage 

Recorded data 
checked for 
accuracy 



EKLC 
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Features o£ Eight Basic Kegimens of inforinati ve Feedback 



REGIMFN 

1 . Objective- 

absolute 

2. Subjective* 

absolute 



3, Objective- 
normative 



4. Subjective- 
normative 



5» Absolute- 
normative 



6, Objective- 
subjective 



7. subjective- 
subjective 



8. Objective- 
Objective 



FEATURES 

Unequivocal 

no feedback 
Steps must 

checked; 

criteria 

can be 

speci f led 
Steps provide 

feedbacks 

value of 

accomplishment 

is relative 
Su!. ject ive 

review of 

steps f 

value 

estimated 

by rating 
System 

specification 

set; actual 

performance 

Objective 
task feed- 
beck is 
partial 
Monitorinq 
is needed 
to complete 
the info 
feedback 

Little 

objective 
task feed- 
back about 
steos or 
results 

Not qoal 
directed 
objectivity 
is a feature 
of the steps 
only 



EXAMPLKS 

Jlqsaw 

puzzle 
Blue 
print 

preparation 



Track 
meet 
event 



Typical 

per 1 ormance 
appraisal 



Classroom 
Objectives 
as the 
90/90 ' 
standard 

Income 
tax 

preparation 



'Political 
decision 
makinq 



Sleep- 
walkinq 



FRir 
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5,4*4 NORMATIVE SEQUE:NCE 

The. principle of Normative sequence is as follows: 
1. Preliminary synthesis: thrn key consultation tne 
researcher assesses the human existential situ^^ticn: 
what chances are atfectinq tnem, how society asspsses 
these changes^ what are the Issues, & how relevant; 
assuiflinq the reality of the com^nunity & gaining its 
confidence; 

Systematic observation : 

of primary groups or sub-systems constituting 
natural units of daily life; 

- of sector activities such as work^ recreation^ 
worshipr etc, ; 

- of the belief systerp — set of norrrsr ' patterns of 
interaction, the total network: of forces aiiocting 
cohesion & descr iption? 

- of the corrmunlty's "world view" or philosophv of 
life. 

This global view is the matrix from which empirical 
research orientations might fol-low^ 

3. Reflective synthesis: tnru a merainq of 1 & 7# the 
researcher must t^e' confront this new systematization 
& deepen his/her own level of consciousness; diversity 
is to be encouraged in order to test the critical 
survival value of each component; 

4. Feedback to the populace: the research must 
resubmit the reflective synthesis to the informants 
who may accept, reject or modify the reflective 
synthesis. 

this normative process launches a dynamic process of 
permanent synthesis among values held, values proposed, 
values newly chosen. 
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5^5 EVALUATION 



5*5.1 DEFINITIONS 



Educational evaluation would sebm to be the object ot 
almost as many definitions as thpre «re authorities in the 
field. The essential purposes ore: description of 
educational programs - value judgments • and provining 
information for decl sion-malcers • (Grotelueschen , 1976) 

Many descriptions have confined the process of 
evaluation to an exajrlnation of the extent to which an 
educational program achieves Its ob:Jecti ve*: ? this concept 
has been endorsed by the Adult Education Association of 
America since 1952 (Steele, 1973). 

Evaluation is tor: 
- accountability 

• ameleoration 

• advocacy 

Evaluation is simply a process directed to 
discovering the extent to which a learning experience 
accomplished what it set out to do. Evaluation is prenicated 
on a specific goal established at the start of the learning 
program. CDerqevin, 1967). 

A more comprehensive concept of evaluation can be 
considered as a means of aathering, analysing and 
Interpreting evidence systematically' on how well an 
instructional system performs'. This view is sufficiently 
comprehensive to include various measures, from rigorous 
measurement of the product to an intrinsic study of the 
interrelationships of the various elements. (Gagne^ 1973). 

Systematic educational evaluation consists of a 
formal assessment of the worth of educational Dhf>nomena, and 
can be attributed to many tnings such as: 

The outcomes of an instructional endeavour, the 
Institutional programs that produced these outcomes, 
educational products used in educational efforts # and 
the goals to vhlch educational efforts are addressed 
(Popham, J975). 

The determination of the extent to which the desired 
objectives have been att-:fed, or the amount of movement 
that has been made- in the dr:.ired direction go on to oolnt 
out the liniltinq effect of mere 'objective' assessment and 
Introduce the concept of "ends assessments" (objectives) and 
••means assessments" (How were the objectives achieved. 
(Boyle, 1970)p 
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A conprehenslve evaluation, for example, would also 
emphasize such considerations as the correspondonce between 
stated objectives and curriculum content and even an 
evaluation of the objectives themselves (Zais, 1976). 

Combs (1972) endorses this when he poses tho crucial 
question - "Are the objectives to be measured the truly 
important ones" 

For the pehavlorist performance of learninq in a 
realistic setting is the only basis for evaluation (belkin, 
1977). 
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S^5.2 SDMMATIVE EVALUATION 



Knowledge about and Practice of evaluation in humr:>n 
development progranis is a relatively unrefined area of 
study • 

The distinction made between formative appraisal 

and surrmatlve evaluation indicates t^at ^acn sprves 
substantially different Purposes. Formative orrrocess 
appraisal is onqolnq^ and serves to refine tne rrograrr. 
design through freouent communication or feed^acK, 
Sumnative or outcome er sluation providf?s judoTerts 
about the degree to which pronram obj'^ctives have been 
accomplished. CCarter^ 1973) 

in addition to a written reports evaluatcrs 
might set up an oral reporting session wnere^ in news- 
conference styJ e r evaluators could respond to 
questions posed by interested parties. Tape-recorded 
reportSr video or audio only^ might also be employed. 
Even sound filmstrips could be used. The more 
al ternat 1 ve report Inq schemes one uses ^ the mere 
llJcelihood there will be that the evaluation resui ts 
will be provided in a fashion so that the decision • 
makers can tind one consonant with their preferences 
(Popham^ 1975), 

Ttere are some programs and stages in the development 
of prograrrs in which it is simply not possible to achieve a 
meaningful "end product'* or outcome evaluation 

•••These programs may be m traditionally "difficult" 
areas r such as attitudlnal and value change where 
outcomes tend to be cumulative over a long period of 
time 

•••Of the multiple objectives often involved ^ some may 
be relatively easy to define and measure. Those which 
are not are often ionored altogether or assessed by 
weak proxy measures, (Carter^ 1^73) 

While there are supposedly over 40 different attempts 
at models of evaluation there app-^ar to be only six 
categories of evaluation: 
1 • systemic (CCIP^ CSE, Descrepancy) 

2. scientific (experimental^ Metf essol-Michael , domain 
referenced) 

3 • legal (aaversary-advocate^ advocate team , law) 

4, clinical with client behavior structuring evaluation 
(responsive ^ transactional ) 

5. clinical with evaluator structuring evaluation Cgoal 
free^ connoisseurshlp^ illumination) 

&• miscellaneous (meta-evaluat 1 on # modus operandi-) 

And there are eight elements to be considered in any of 

these approaches: 
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I. Function - what does it «comDllsh 
2» Inputs - what does it consume 
3t Outputs - what are Innuts converted to 
4« Process - how is the conversion done 

Envlronrrent - where does It talce oiace 
6^ Human agents - what human resources used 
?• Physical catalyst - what things used but u^nchanqed 
8* Information catalyst - what info used but unchanged 
(Nadier, 1980) 

5.6 CRITERIA 



Criteria are the standards or behaviours considered 
valuable for the part icipants to obtain, or for the 
operation of the program to meet, such criteria are usually 
specified in the program design (Houle^ 1972). 

Evidence, criteria and judaments are the essential 
elements of evaluation. 

Before ycu can decide on a particular procedure for 
getting evidence and seiectim the best methodology , 
you have to determine the type of evidence that is 
required and the decree of accuracy called for in 
order for the purposes of the eval uation to be met; 
ultimately evaluation is a thinking rather than a 
doing process. (Steele, 1973) 

5 6.1 NORMATIVE CKITEHIA 



The ^udqe should have a clear picture of the 
characteristics of a successful proqram in order to compare 
a particular program's outcome v;ith tne ideal learning 
activity* Tfiree main factors about a program should be keot 
in mind when interpreting results: apnropr lateness r 
practicality r and ef fectiveness^ The program should be 
appropriate both to the institutlon.'s aoals and the 
^Dartlclpant'^s needs. Practicality involves a cost-benefit 
analysis. Program effectiveness is determined by the extent 
to which the participants attain their learning objectives. 

The elerrent of judgment is the "crucial part of the 
whole evaluation concept''. (Dickinson^ 1977^) • 

In how many Adult Education situations is conclusive 
proof (i.e. from instrumentation-analysis technicjues) 
necessary f appropriate , and possible? (Steele^ 1973)« 

Statistical measurement may sometimes be in order, 
although many authors are quick to point out that 
measurement must not be confused with judgement. •'Extreme 
caution and prudence needs to be exercised in drawing 
Inferences from^ measured data«" 
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Perhaps the most valid Information Is acquired when 
evaluators have developed sound Interpersonal 
relationships **lth teachers, and teachers^ teellngs 
and perceptions are fr<*ely a^d honestly expressf^d in 
Informal discussions. 
And further rrore that: 

Comparing and contrastlna student perceptions with 
those of teachers and curriculum planners can provide 
entirely new appreciations of \ the dynamics ot t no 
functioning curriculum, (zais, 1976) 

The concept of a more comprehens 1 ve role for 
evaluation has gradually evolved. ^^hi le recognising the 
Imoortance of assessing the degree to which objectives were 
achieved, the necessity was seen to • among otner things - 
judge the merits of the stated objectives themselves, and 
the consistency among the various program elements - such as 
between objectives And learning activities. There are two 
inherent problems: lack of clarity in the statetrerts of 
program objectives - changes In objectiv^es - and lack of 
agreement arrong various parties at)Out the statement of 
objectives. Steele goes on to state the fallacy of assuming 
thatr because the objectives were attained, the proaram was 
successful. Achieving objectives is worthwhile only if the 
objectives themselves are valuable. (Steele, 1973) 

The point at which program evaluation starts and the 
point to which It continuously re'cvirns is each program^'s 
objectives (Knowles, 1970). 

Evaluation can also be used for such secondary 
purposes as defense against attack, justification for 
expansion, support for the status auo, boosting of morale, 
personnel appraisal and promotion, and institutional re- 
organization (Knowlesr 1970). 

T:^e iroportance of the transferability (is it 
dissociable -) of the learned information is the uitlmat 
measure of learning (Ausubel, 

see that the information learned is dissociable 
(Ausubel [cited by Dubln, 19733). 

Behavioraily appropriate learning Is the occurarce of 
S and the R at approximately the same time in a situation 
(conticuous conditioning) and is the only measure reoulred 
for learning. 

Of particular importance to the facilitator is the 
need to determine whether learning has taken place in three 
dome I ' s ; cognitive (Bloom, 19S6), affective (Krathwold, 
1964), ^ psychomotor (Simpson, 1972). Being knowledg^ab le of 
these .axonomies will assist the facilitator clarify. 
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toqcther with tho le/irners, the expected outcofnes c£ the 
exporlence, There is a fourth taxonomy CStlenrtKcr, i975) 
which focuses on the whole learning exporlfhce. It rrcvldcs 
an alternative strategy for sectlnq experiential criteria. 
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5.6^2 COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



Knowledge 

Knowledqer as defined here. Involves recall or 

remember Inn of Information • 
1^ Knowledge of specifics 

Knowledge of terrpinoloqy 

Knowlecige of specific facts 
2m Knowledoe of ways and means of dealinn with specifics 

Knowledge of conventions^ Ccheractcr istic w<ivs of 

treating and presenttnq irieas and ohcnomenons ) ^ 

Knowledge of- trends and sequences 

Knowledge of classifications and categories 

Knowledoe of criteria 

Knowledge of methodology 
3# Knowledge of the universais & abstractions in a field 
■» 

Knowledge of principles and generalizations 
Knowledge of theories and structures 

Comprehension 

This represents the lowest level of understanding^ It 

refers to a type of nnderstandlno sucn that the 

Individual knows what is belnq communicated and can 
me^ce use of the material or idea oeinq communicated 

without necessarily relating it to other material or 
seeing its fullest implications • 

Translation 

Comprehension as evidenced by the care and accuracy 
with which the communication Is paraphrased or 
rendered from one lannuage"' or form of communication to 
another* Transition is judqed on the basis of 
faithfulness and accuracy, that is# on the extent to 
which the material in the original communication is 
preserved although the form of the communication has 
been altered. 

Interpretation 

The explanation or summarization of a communicatict?. 
Whereas translation involves an objective oart-fcr- 
part rendering of a communication, interor<=*tatl on 
involves a reorder inq# rearrangement r or new view of 
the materials 

Extrapolation 

The extension of trends or tendencies beyond the given 
dates to determine impllcatl ons ^ consequences r 
corollaries, effects^ and so forth which are in 
accordance with the, conditions described in the 
original communication • 
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Application 

The use of abstractions In particular flnd concrete 
situations. The abstractions may t>e in tne forn of 
general Ideas^ rules ot procedurcsy or oener^lired 
methods. The abstractions may *lso be technical 
principles. Ideas, and theories, which must c>o 
remembered and applied. 

Analysis 
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The breakdOT^^n of a corr;rnunicat ion into Its constituent 
elements or parts., such that tne^ relative hierarchy of 
Ideas Is rriade clear or the relations between the ideas 
expressed are made explicit^or both. Sucn analyses are 
Intended to clarify the communication, to indicate how 
the comrrunication is organized and tne way tn which it 
manages to convey its ettects, as well as,t<^ indicate 
Its basis and arranoement . 

1. Analysis of elements 

Identification of the elements included in a 
communication. 

/ 

2. Analysis of relationships 

Identification of the connections and interactions 
between elements and carts of a commur icaticn. 

3. Analysis of organizational principles 

Identif location of the organization, systematic 
arrangerrent , and structure which iiold the 
communication tcoether. This includes the ••explicit" 
as well as ••ImDlicit" structure. it includes the 
bascs# necessary arrangement, and mechanics whichc mai<e 
the comiTunication a uni t . 

Synthesis [ 

The putting together of elements and parts to form a 
•whole. This Involves the process of wortcinv with 
pieces, parts, elements, and so forth ana arranging 
ana combining them in such a way so as to constitute a 
pattern or structure not clearly present before . 

1» Production of a unique communication 

The development of a communication in which the writer 
or speaJcer attempts to convey ideas , feelings , or 
experiences or all three to others. 

2. Production of a plan, or proposed set of operations 
The developrrent of a plan of work or the proposal of a 
plan of operations* The plan should satisfy tne 
regulrerrents of a tasJc that may be given to tne 



student or that he may develop tor nlmsoif. 



3. Derivation of a set ot abstract relations 

The cf •'elopfront of a set o£ abstract relations eltrcr 
to classify or explain cartlcnl^r datn or phenorcrn, 
or the deduction of propositions and relations frorr a 
set of taslc propositions or sypbollc rooresentatlons. 



Evaluation 

Judgements about the value of matorldl ^snd methods for 
given purposes: quantitative and nualltatlve 

judaetnents about the extent to which material and 

methods satisfy criteria; use of a standard of 

appraisals The criterir^ may be determined by the 
student or given to him. 

1» Judoements in terms of internal evidence 

Evaluation of the accuracy of a communication from 
such evidence as logical accuracy* consistency, and 
other internal criteria. 



2. Judoements in terns of external criteria 

Evaluation of material vlth reference to selected or 
remembered criteria. 




5.6»3 AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 



Receiving _^<Jatt ending) 

•7'*' 

1 . Awareness 

Av^areness is almost a cognitive behavior. But unlike 
Jcnowledae the lowest level of the coonitWe dorrain, 
awareness is not so much concerned with a fnemory of or 
ability to recall an item or fact as with the 

_ .4xbe aoJt^en-an-- 1 t^.^-r- -q-i v^-n- -an— a^p-r-Oi>r-i at op p<>^r-t-u-n-i t~y>-~t- h^ 

learner will merely be conscious of somethlnq-that he 
will take into account a situation, fact or event, 
object, or state of- affairs. 

\, ■ • 

2. Willingness to receive 

At a minimum level we are here describing the behavior 
of being willinq to tolerate a given stimulus, not to 
avoid it • ' 

3. Controlled or selected attention 4 
There is an element of the learner's controJ?linq the 
attention here, so that the favored stirnulus is 
selected and attended" to despite competlnq and 
distracting stimuli . 



Responding 

i» Acquiescence in responding x^. 

The student makes the "response, but he has not fully 
accepted the necissity for doinq so. 

2. Willingness to respond 

There is the implication that the learner is 
sufficiently committed to exhibitinq a behavior so 
that he does*not just because of a fear of punisnrrent, 
but "on his own" or voluntarily. 

2. Satisfaction in response 

Behavior is accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction, 
an emotional response, generally of pleasure, r^est, or 
enjoyment, - 

Valuing- 

1^ Acceptance of a value 

The learner is sufficiently consistent that others can 
identify the value and sufficiently committed that he 
is willing to be so ident 1 fled , but there is more of a 
readiness here to re-evaiuate his position than would 
be present at higher levels^ of valuing, ' 



2. Preference for a value 



Behavior at this level implies not just the acceptance 
of a value to the pomc of beinq wiiiinq to be 
Identified with itr but more, a seeklno it out and 
wanting it, 

3, Commitment - 

Belief at*^ this level involves a nigh degree of 
certainty^ There is a real motivation to act out tho 
behavior • ^ 

-OTga*nization 

1, conceptualization, of a value 

At this level the quality of abstraction or 

conceptualization is added. It permits the individual 

to see how the value relates to those that he already 

holds or to new ones that he is coming to hold, 

2. Organization of a value system 

Objectives properly classified here are those that 
require the learner to bring together a comoiex of 
values^ possibly disparate valueSr and to relate them 
in an ordered fashion with one another^ Ideally, the 
ordered relationship will be one which is harmoniuus 
and internally consistent, n 

Characterization by a value or value complex 

it Generalized set 

A generalized set is a. basic orientation that enables 
the individual to^reduce ^nd order the complex world 
about him and to act consistently and effectively in 
itr The generalized set may be thought of as closely 
related to the idea of an attitude cluster. 

2. Characterization 

Here are found those objectives that concern the 
individual's view of the universe, his philosophy of 
life ... a value system having as its object the whole 
of what is known or Jcnowable » 
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5,6.4 PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN: A TENTATIVE SYSTEM 
Perception 

Process of becoming aware of objects, qualities, or 
relations by way of the sense organs. 

1, Sensory stinr.lation 

IiRPinqerrent of a stimulus Ci) on one or more of the 

sense organs. 

- Auditory 

- Visual 

- Tactile 

- Taste 
" Smell 

- Kinesthetic 

^* Identification of the cue or cues, association of them 
with Lhe tasic to be performed, and grouping of them in 
terms of past experience and Knowledge. Cues reloyant 
to the situation are selected as a guide to acticn; 
irrelevant cues are ianored or discarded. 

3. Translation ■ ^ ^ ..^^ 

The mental process of determining the meaning of the 
cues received from action. It " involves symbolic 
translation, that is, having an image or , being 
reminded of something, "having -an idea" as a result of 
cues received? insight; sensory translation? and 
"feedbacK." 

set 

A preparatory adjustment or readiness for a particular 
'kind of action or experience, 

1. Mental set x « - oori-^in 

Readiness, in the mental sense, to perform a certain , 
motor act. This involves, as prereguesite , the level 
of perception already identified. Discrimination, 
using jodgeraents in maKinq -distinctions. Is an aspect. 

^* Readiness^in the sense of having made the anatoiic 
adjustments necessary for motor act to be performed, 
including sensory attending and posturing of the body. 

3. Emotional Set 

Readiness in terms of attitudes favorable tc the motor 

act's taKing place, 

2U7 . 
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Guided response 

The overt behavioral act of an individual under the 

guidance of the instructor^ Prerequisite to 

performance of the act are readiness to respond and 
selection of the appropriate response • 



1. Limitation 

The execution of an act as a direct response to the 
perception of another person performing the act. 



2. Trial and error 

Tryinq various responses / usually with some rationale 
for each response, until an appropriate response is 
achieved. 

Mechanism 

Learned response has become habitual. The learner has 
achieved a certain confidence and degree of sJcill. The 
act is a part of his repertoire of possii^le responses 
to stiiruli and to the demands of sJLtuations where the 
response is an appropriate one. The response is maybe 
more coraplex than at the preceding level; it rray 
involve sonie patterning of response in carrying cut 
the task^" 



Complex overt response 

performance of a motor act that is considered complex 
because of the movement pattern reciuired. A high 
degree of skill has been attained, and the act can be 
•carried out with minimum expenditure of time and 
energy. 

Resolution of uncertainty 

Performance of a complex act without hesitation. 



2 . Automatic performance 

performance of finely coordinated motor skill with a 
great deal of ease and muscle control. 

Adaptation 

Altering motor activities to meet the demands of new 
problematic situations requiring a physical response^ 

Origination 

Creating new motor acts or ways of manipulating 

materials out of understandings, abilities, and skills 

developed In the psychomotor area. 
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5,6,5 EXPERIENTIAL DOMAIN: A PROPOSED TAXONOMY 



Exposure 

Consciousness of an experience. This involves two 
kinds of exposure and a readiness for further 
experience ■ • 

1. Sensory . 
Throuqh various sensory stimuli one becomes exposed to 
the possibility of an experience. 

2. Response 

Peripheral mental reaction to sensory stimuli. At tb,is 

point one regrets or accepts further interaction with 
the experience, 

3. Readiness 

' At this level one accepts the experience end 
anticipates participation. 

Participation 

The decision to become physically a part of ar 
experience. There are two levels of interaction within 
this cateaory, 

1, Representation 

Reproducing an exlsitnq mental image of the 
experience, mentally or physically or both, i.e,» 
visualizing, role playing, dramatic play. This can be 
done in two ways : 

- Covertly: as a private personal "walk-throuqh" 

rehearsal. 

- overtly: in a smaii/large group Interactlcn, 
^i.eer the classroom or woricplace, 

2, Modification 

The experience develops with the input of past 

personal activities and the experience grows. As there 

is a personal input into the particioation , one rroves 
from role j?layer to active oarticipant. 

Identification 

As the participant modifies the experience, the 
process of identification with the experience begins. 
There are four levels of activity within this 
category, 

1, Reinforcement 

As the experience is modlMed,. and repeated, there is a 
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reinforcerpent of the experience involving a decision 
to identify with the experience. 

2» Emotional 

The participant becomes emotionally identified with 
the experience. It becomes '•my oxperience . " 

3» Personal 

The participant moves from an emotional identification 
to an Intellectual commitment vhich involves a 
rational decision of identification. 

4» Sharing 

Once the process of identification is accort^plished r 
the participant begins to share the experience with 
others as a positive factor in his life. 

Internalization 

The participant moves from identification to 
Internalization when the experience begins to arfect 
the life-style of the participant. There are two 
levels in this cateqoryp 

1.. Expansion 

The experience enlarges into many aspects of the 
participant's life. He changes attitudes and 
^activities as a result of the experience. When these 
become imore than temporary, the participant moves to 
the next category. 

2. Intrinsic 

The participant ''s life-style becomes characterized by 
the experience and that character remains more 
constant than at the expansion level. 

Dissemination 

The experience . moves beyond internalization to the 
dissemination of the experience. It goes beyond 
positive sharing which began above and involves two 
levels of activity* 

1 • Informational 

The participant seeks to stimulate others to have an 
* egulvalent experience through descriptive and 
personalized sharing (advertising)^ 

2* Homlietlc 

The participant sees the experience as an imperative 
for others to have CmarXetlng), 
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5^7 RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 



Research is often considered a five faceted problem 
solving process: 

!♦ analysis by exarrination of phenomenon, oi context, & 
partitionlnq of data into meaning; 

2^ treatment or experience which striving for perdictive 
Jcnowledge that "x" will cause ^y'': 

3» representativeness that allows Generalization from sample 

4. measurement r the objectification of observation; 

5» logic, the empirical question & the inference; what is 
"•x**, then if hypothesis •'h*' is true then «x" will be 
observed given a control of all other possible 
explanations* -C^ep^frart-/ 1?>R0) — - > - — 

DIFFERENCES AMONG FORMAL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
ACTION RESEARCH, PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH, ANO 
THE CASUAL APPROACH TO PROBLEM SOLVING IN EPUCATION 

TRAINING REQUIRED 



Formal Educational Research 

Extensive training in measurement, statistics, and 
research methods is needed^ Much of the scientific 
research done in education is weaK oecause of 
deficiencies of the researchers in these areas. 

Action Research " • 

'Only a limited training in statistics and research 
methods is needed because rigorous desion and ^analysis 
are not usually necessary • More training in 
educational measurement is needed thanmost teachers 
possess. Even if teachers research skills are low, 
Qood action research can be carried out with tne aid 
of a consultant. 

Participatory Research 

Extensive training in interpersonal communications s 
measurement techniques is needed. 

Casual or "Common Sense** Approach 

HO training Is needed* This is the same method used 
since prehistoric times to achieve faulty solutions to 
ill defined problems. 



GOALS 



Formal Educational Research 

To Obtain knowlcdae that will be qeneralizable to a 
broad population and to develop and test educational 
theories • ' 

Action Research 

To obtain knowledge that can be applied directly to 
the local situation^ and to give the participatina 
teachers inser vice training . 

Participatory Research 

To assist lay persons obtain the appropriate 
— ICTiowledger attitude or behavior applicable directly to 
their local situation . 

Casual or "Conmon, Sense** Approach 

To make changes in the current procedures that appear 
llJcely to improve the situation, 

LOCATING THE PROBLEM 



Formal Educational Research 

Problems identified by a wide range of methods* 
Research workers must understand the problem, but is 
usually not directly involved in it. 

Action Research ^ 

Problems identified in the school situation that are 
causing the r**search worJcer trouble or are interferino 
wltti the efficiency of his teaching* 

Participatory Research 

Problems are being lived the the persons involved and 
are limiting their socio-economic effectiveness* 

Casual or "Common Sense" Aoproach 

Problems identified in same manner as action research. 

HYPOTHESES 



Formal Educational Research 

Highly specific hypotheses are ^developed that employ 
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operational definitions and are testable* 
Action Research n. 



A specific statement of the problem usually serves as 
the research hypotheses, ideally^ action research 
hypotheses should approach rigor of forn^al research. 

Par tic 1 pa to ry Research 

A tentative staterrient of the problem as perceived by 
the persons involved, toqether with psycho-culturally 
defined parameters, serves as the research hypothesis. 

Casual or "Comrron Sense" Approach 

Specific hypotheses not established. Participants 
rarely progress beyond a fuzzy and ill-detined concept 
concerning the nature* of the problem. 



Formal Educational Research 

An extensive review of primary source materials is 
usually 'carried outr Qivina the research worker a 
thorough understanding of the current state of 
knowledge in the research area. This enables nim to 
build upon the knowledge accumulated by others. 

; : t ion Research 

A review of available secondary sources gives the 
teacher a general understanding of the area to be 
studied. Exhaustive ' review of primary sources is 
almost never done. 



Participatory Research 

A careful delineation of the local "reality" is 
carried out by the persons Involved aliowlnq, in the 
process / the external researcher to "assume" trie same 
^ reality; the review of Primary & secondary sources is 
fri:ouqht to the persons by the researcher-resource 



Usually no review of the literature is Cc - led out. 
although one^or two secondary sources may . checlcea. 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



person . 



Casual or "Xommon Sense" Approach 




^ SAMPLING 
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Formal Educational Research 



Research worker attempts to obtain a random or 
otherwise unbiased sample of the population boinq 
studied, but is usualJy not completely succfssti'i. 

Action Research 

Learners available In a group accessible by the 
teacher doina the research are used as subjects^ 

Participatory Research 

The persons concerned with the problem form the 
universe population^ & the sample is drawn from them. 

Casual or "Common Sense" Approach 

Some casual observation of puoil behavior may be made 
by the teacher after the chanqe decided upon has been 
in effect for a while, 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 



Formal Educational Research 

Desiqn is carefully planned in detail prior to start 
of the study and adhered to as closely as possible, 
vajor attention is given to maintaining comparable 
conditions and reducing error and bias. Control of 
extrenal variables is important. 

Action Research 

Procedures are planned in general terms prior to -^tart 
of ' study. Changes are made durino the study if they 
seem likely to improve the leaching situation. Little 
attention is paid to conditions or reduction of error. 
Because participating teachers are eqo-involved in the 
research situation^ bias is usually present. 

Participatory Research 

The persons involved identify possible strategies & a 
concensus emerges as to an appropriate strategy; the 
external researcher suggests iinpl lea t ions of 
particular strategies, drawing from the literature & 
similar experiences . 

Casual or "Common Sense** Approach 

If classroom testing of the decision is attempted. 



procedures ere planned only in the most general terrrs» 
No atterrpt Is made to establish common definitions or 
procedures -^r^io q partlcipat ina teachers* 



MEASUREMENT 



Formal Educational Hesearch 



An effort is made to obtain the most valid measures 
available. A thorough evaluation of available measures 
usually precedes their use in the research. 

Action Research 

Less rigorous evaluation of measures than in 
scientific research. Participants often lack trainina 
in the use ahc evaiTja^torv-~of -educational measures , but 
can do a satisfactory job with help of a consultant. 

Participatory Research 



Continuous appraisal feedback substitutes for outcome 
evaluation; the external researcher's expertise in 
discriminating amongst results & a variety' of 
measurement protocols is crucial in the developmental 
process* 

■% 

Casual or "Common Sense" Approach 



Usually no evaluation is made except for the casual 
observations of the teachers participating. The 
teacher'^s opinion as to whether the new Procedure is 
an improvement or not depends almost entirely on 
whether the teacher approves the change, 

ANALYoIS OF PATA 



Formal Educational Research 

Complex anrjlysis is often called for. Inasmuch as 
gen^ralizability of results is a .goalr statistical 
significance is usually emphasized • 

Action Research ~ 

Simple analysis procedures usually are sufficient. 
Practical significance rather than statistical 
significance is emphasized , Subjective opinion of 
participating teachers is often ^weiohted heavily,' 

Participatory Research 
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Continuous analysis of data throughout the course of 
the research^ with Intearated feedbaOc loops, allows 
for the persons involved to modify their strateqy , in 
minor & major ways, on a moments notice* 

Casual or '^Common Sense" Approach 

Subjective opinion of the participants is us.ually the 

only procedure used. No attempt made at objective 
analysis* 

- --. APPLICATION OK RESULTS 



Formal Educational Research 

Results are generallzable, but many useful findings 
are not applied in educational practice. Differ^^nces 
in training and experience between research worKers 
and., teachers generate a serious communicaton problem. 

Action Research ^- ^ 

Findings are applied Immediately to the classes of 
particioatinq teachers ..and often le^*d to permanent 
Improveiren.t^ Application of results beyond the 
participating teacher is usually .slight. 

Participatory Research 

There are no fi^nal results in that the persons only 
reach a point in a continuous process where they are 
able to redefine the crobiem in order to desian new 
strategies to attack It. 

Casual or •'Common Sense" Approach 

Decisions reached are applied immediately in classes 
of participating teachers. Even if the decision leads 
to improvement. It is often changed later because . no 
evidence is available to support its continuance. This 
approach leads to educational fads and "change for the 
sake or change.," 
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5.8. VALIDITY AMD RELIABILITY 



5,8.1 VALIDITY 



Validity Is second in importance to reliability. 
Validity is dependent UDonr but Independent of^ reliability. 
It is dependent upon it In the sense that reliability is a 
necessary priecondltion for validity. Obviously^ until we 
have an Insjtrlirrent which does sometnino accurately^ tnere is 
no hooe cf It doing exactly wnat we wc?nt -it to do. It is 
independent in the sense that even perfect reviabrilty tells 
you only that perfect validity is possible"; it tolls you 
nothing about the extent to which validity has been achieved 

(FOXr 1970). 

"Validity refers to the ability of an instrument or 
tool (questionnaire) to truly measure what It purports to 
measure. 

.By definition, the test of validity of my 
questionnaire would be that acceptable authorities In the 
field, havino been given my objectives for oi^Jcinq c<3Ch item 
on the questionnaire, aaree that each individual Item and 
indeed- ttre whole questionnaire, truly measures what It 
purports to rreasure CDriscoll, 1980). 

Validity of evaluati^o^n is dependent upoa: 

1. Validity of data collected^- 

2. comprehensiveness of the evaluation. 

3. Identification and evaluation of unintended outcomes. 

4. Proportional weightino of product and process evaluation 
(Zals,1976). 

CONTENT VALIDITY 



content validity" is sometimes equated with face'^s^ 
validity, althouah there is an important distinction between 
them. "True content validity argues that the instrument 
measures what it seeks or purports to measure because of 
rational or empirical sources of the actual content" (Fox, 
1970). 

CONSTRUCT VALIDITY- 



In proceeding with validation procedures in order of 
relative strenath, construct validity is next. Construct 
validity has two stages. The first stage is to Identify two 
groups, which by criterion, should differ on what the 
Instrument seeks to measure. Presumably, these groups would 
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be expected to differ In their responses tc the 
questionnaire^. ^ ^ 

/ ^ A frequent parallel to this criterion - basis • for 

construct validity is to develop the groups to he tested on 
the basis 'of an aT;sun:ption^ ^The validity - ,of the 
questionnaire # In this case, would rest on whether ^^r not 
the assumption is accepted^:^ 

The final approach to construct validity ntllisies 
some concept or construct, generally derived from theory* 
This^ may bf> fine in atternpting to relate somethina like 
examination results to theories regarding anxiety* 

In addition , Kerlinoer and Fox point out that the 
construct validity arqument is relevant if meaurement ^oiiqht 
is at a crtfss level* A researcher seeKinq finer levels of 
measurement would therefore conclude that const ruct validity 
would not offer Impressive evidence CDriscoll, 1980j^ • 

CONCURRENT VALIDITY 

Concurrent validity refers to the power of a 
criterion to discrinvinat e between groups ^nown t9 differ in 
job proficiency* The researcher who offers concurrent 
^vaTlidity will qen'erally oe oresenting correlational data to 
sh.ow that L;erformance an his " instrument correlated hiqhly 
with perforrrance on sorpc already existing and accented 
measure of £'he characteristic under study^ 

PREDICTIVE VALIDITY , , 



The last appr,pach to validity, and :;ted as the mos 
powerful evidence for it, is predictive validity. 

The researcher offering you predictive validity 
is arguinq that he has used data obtained froin his 
instrument to make predictions about rf'Spondent s , 
generally predictions about future behavior* He has 
then wai ted until sufficient time has elapsed for him 
to know whether or not those predictions came true, 
and evaluated the extent to whicn he was correct CFcx, 
1970)* 



5.8.2 RELIABILITY 



• Reliability refers to the ability of a datrf-qather ing 
instrument (questionnaire) to elicit an accurate resporso In 
that a-restaterrent of the question would evoke the sarre or 
similar results CDriscoll^ 19.803 . 

Reliability is defined in these ^erms: 
If a criterion is to be used ^s an index ot the 
performance of individuals # it must be a stable index. 
It must reflect the relatively permanent, or 

^contl n"^"9 lev^i of performance of the several 

individuals on the job in question. This stability or 
consistency of rerfornance is called tne reliability 
of the criterion, (Tifflinr McCormicic, 19f>5) 

Reliability includes the followinq elerrents: 
dependability / stability^ consistency, predictability^ and 
accuracy. Reliability "Is the accuracy or precisich of 
measurinq instrument" CKeriinger, 1973) '•Re jriabi i i ty means 
the accuracy of the data in the sense of their stability or 
repeatability." CFox, *1970) 

Reliability can be approached in three ways. , 

one approach is epitomized by the question: If 
we measure the same sort of objects aqain and, again 
with the same or comparable measuring instrument will 
we get the same results? This question implies a 
definition of reliability in stability^ dependability r 
predictability terms* 

\ seccrnd .approach is epitomized by ^the 

question: Are the measures obtained from a measuring 

instrumento-^ the "true" measures of the property 
^ roeasured?^Tfiis is an accura^cy defin.itidn. 

There is a third approach to the definition of 
rellabllityr an approach that not only helps us better 
define and solve both theoretical and oractical 
problems but also implies other approaches end 
definitions. We can inquire now nuch error of 
measurerent there is in a measuring instrument 
' (Kerlingerr 1973). 

TEST-RETEST 

in describing test-retest reliability most authors 
refer, to administration of the instrument to the same peoole 
on two separate occasions. 

GROUP RESULTS / 
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If we are Interested in group resuitSf we can afford 
to operate with measuring instruments ot relatively low 
reliability comDensatlna for the low reliability by 
increaslna the size of the sample. However^ If we are 
Interested In making statements or predictions about 
particular individuals on the oasis of Lhcir scores, 
relia.bj llties below .90 are risky (Seiltiz, 1959). 

REPRESENTAXIVENFSS OF THE UNIVERSF: 



Survey samples must represent tne populations from 
which they are drawn If they are to provide useful estimates 
about the characteristics of that ponulat ion* Realize that 
they need not be representative in all respects , 
representativeness f as It has any meaning in reaard to 
sampling is limited to those characteristics that are 
relevant to the substantive interests of'^the stufdy (Babbie, 
1973). 

STRATIFICATION ' 



The major control that an investiaator has available 
to him in connection with some variables is in the sampling 
process" itself. He can try to assure that important segments 
of the population are not entirely unreoresented In his 
sample^ try to benefit from his experiences and sample in 
such a way that many possibly relevant variables are net too 
grossly distorted in his sample and hope that whatever 
disproportions remain will not have any bearing on the 
opinionSf preferences, etc., that be is interested in 
CSelltlz, 1959). 

Assuring that all siqnificant aspects of the 
- characteristic are represented in the samole is achieved 
through a process called stratification, i.e. dividing the 
population into subgroups or strata on the basis of the 
characteristic for which you seeFc representativeness and 
creating your sample by seoarate selections from each sample 
(Fox, 1970)* 

PROBABILITY 



The basic principle of probability samplinc is the 
following: 

A sample will be representative of the population from 
which it is selected, it all members of the population 
have an equal chance of being selected in the sample 
•••The sample survey researcher must be prepared to 
tolerate a certain ambiguity; we are seldom able to 
determine how accurate our sample findings are 
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(Babbie, 1973), 

FREEDOM FROM KNOWN BIASES 



. an extraneous factor which distorts 

validity and/or the reliability of criteria. 

FEASIBILITY 

c.x^c^Hnitv refers to the difficulty In collecting 
Feasibility refers cjn distinguisn three 

criterion data. For convenience, ' criterion data 

levels Of di^^lculty At ^jeeasies level, criter^ ^^^^^^^ 

are collected at ^^^^^"^^"j^Jel of difficult, someone 
assistance. At a /operate level ot collection 
outside the tra ning /^ntre r.ust ta^e on 

activities -,J^iJ^,^\^eeJ d^ta foirec^ion is a full ti.o, 
the most ^l^^J^'^^^^^^tnnment Level of difficulty thus 



collector. 



DIAGNOSTIC CAPABILITY 



Diagnostic capability refers to using the criterion 

aata to detect performance J^^^^J^^^^^rs! tne data may 
learners, when data are sui^^ed across learners, tne 
be Ssed to diagnose deficiencies in the course. 

The relevance of a criterion refers to the 

for which such measures are derived comolex of 

Every job exists for some puroose, or complex 

!!H:Lvance;' tnen relates to «e ~V^^^M 

ISinu°es- cr?nriv!aua?s InTuUlIun. suc^ purposes. 
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5.9. INFORMATION GATHERING TECHNIQUES ^ 



Each time an assessment^ appraisal or evaluation Is 
conducte'i it should follow a specific design and utilizes 
one or several tools of measurement and inforiratlon 
qatherlnqr interviews^ surveys, testSf croup problem 
analysis, and observation are examples of techniques that 
can be utilized in judqinq achievement . 

Before choosing a method for assessing needs it , is 
important to examine the advantaqes ^ disadvantages of sucn 
methods as: Inter. lew, quest lonnairef tests , qroup problem 
analysis, job analysis, performance review, records and 
reports study CKnowies, 1970) . 

The adult educator's task is to devise, and use the 

techniques and instruments which reveal the apparent 

Interests and the felt or ascribed needs or the learners 
(Houle,1972). 
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5t9,l DELPHI 



Using A Delphi Technique for Assessing Learning Needs 
Round One 

An open-ended question is sent to all participants teachers 

askinq^ "What do you think are some of our needs in "x" 

field are The responses are summarized r»nd listrd 

Duplicate needs are combined. A single list of stated needs 
results. 

Round Two 

The list is sent bac)c to all participants with a note 
sayinq^ "Here are the needs as stated by you and your 
colleaaues. Look at the list carefully. For each need^ 
Indicate if you agree that it is a need for our proqrarr or 
If you feel it is riot a need," A frequency count is made for 
all need stateirients • The number of people who agreed tnat 
the statement was indeed a need are noted. Any statements 
that receive few, or no "agrees" are dropped. A ne^ list 
results* 

Round Three 

The new list is sent around with the following' directions; 
''Here is the list of statements peoole agreed are needs. How 
Important is each need? For each need assion a rank, with 
the most important need ranked 1/ etc." Responses are 
summarized, weeds are ranked according to the mean ranking 
of each* 

Round Four 

The ranked list is sent around with the directions: "Do you 
agree with the ranking of these needs" 

(Note: The technique was originally developed at the 
Rand Corporation 1953. Essentially it is a sequential 
procedJrt: for fathering and sharing opinions about 
particular issues without face-to-face debate.) 



5.9,2 OBSERVATION 



Another form of judQlng Is observational data 
analysis: 

Cne of the harffis of the past emphasis on 
research-tyoe activities is that It nas downplayed and 
Obscured the importance of the progranmer buildina the 

ty pe af eA>^l4^at l o n c o m p e t -€4^-y— s^w^n-,^-^— e^mp-l-e r— i n 

judaing diving comnetitions . The research approach 
replaces human skill with conoiiter printouts. Adult 
Education has not, as a field, been sufficiently 
counterbalanced with emphasis on building orofessioral 
judgment. This trend must bo reversed. In the long 
.'run, it's at least as Important for the adult educator 
to be atle to judge the attainment of objectives on 
the spot as he progresses with the teacher-learner 
interaction (i.e. through discussion, work assignments 
in class, etc.) as it is for him to master research 
and statistical techniques. The information provided^ 
by such technlgues and the techniques themselves are" 
aids to improving his observation but should never be 
viewed as a replacement for It. Unfortunately there is 
little in the literature about how accuracy can be 
developed in direct observation by the programmer". It 
should be one of his key professional toois in the 
same sense that diagnosis is one of the key 
professional tools of the doctor (Steele, 1973). 

Everyone whether they know it or not uses this form 
of appraisal. Usually thouqh its "off the cuff". The group 
looks happy or discussion was lively, Observation is a very 
useful tool if you decide beforehand what you're going to 
look for, \ 

All of these technigues are useful. Most people find 
that the best way to deal with the problem of appraisal is 
to use a little of everything. Different things wil] fit 
better at different times, when choosing your method of 
appraisal you should consider the following; 
• the amount of rime available 

- the group si2« 

- how much information you want 

- the group members 

- What kind of information you want 

- what you're going to do with the information when 
you get it 

and most important of all; What you wanted to achieve in the 
first place. 

Remember the old adage; If you don't know where 
you're going you're sure to get there. 



Observation: 



- can bfe as technical as time-motion studies- -or- — as 
iunctionally or behflvlPrally specific as observlnq a 
new board or staff member Interactinq durinq a 
meeting; 

- may be as unstructured as walking through offices on 
the lookout for evidence of communication barriers; 

• can be used normatlvely to distinguish between 
effective and ineffective behaviors, organ izatlor^^l 
structures, and/or process. 

Advantages; , ^, 

- minimizes interruption of routine work flow or group 

activity; ^ ^ 

-generates In situ data highly relevant to the 
situation where responses to identified trainina needs 
/interests ^111 jnpact; 

- (when combined with a feedback step) provides for 
important comparison checks between inferences of the 
observer and the resoondent. 



Disadvantaaes : 

- reguires a highly skilled observer with both process 
and content knowledge (unlike an interviewer who 
needs, for the most part, only process skill; 

- carries limitations that derive from b.eina able to 
collect data on! within the work setting (the other 
side of the first advantaae listed in the preceding 
column); 

- holds potential for respondents to perceive the 
observation activity as "spying". 
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5^9.3 QUESTIONNAIRE DEVELOPMENT 

Whether working from a rlaorously deduced~~Fheo^^^ 
from a set of tentative suspicions or corions 1 1 ies ^ the 
researcher at sorre point if faced with a set of unspecified^ 
abstract concepts that he believes win assist his 
understanding of the world around him. in survey resrarchr 
these concepts must be converted Into auestions in a 
questionnairer thus permitting the collection of empirical 
data relevant to analys is CBabMe r 1973) * 

Authors seem to be very consistent and explicit regarding 
the followlna ooints: 

1. Keep the language pitched to the level of the 
respondent. 

2. Try to pick words that have the same meaning for 
everyone. 

3, Avoid long questions • 

4, In fcrmlng a question^ either suggest ail possible 
alternatives to the respondent or don't sugoest any, 
5» Limit questions to a single Idea or a sinale 
reference. 

6* Go from the general to the specific, 

7, Arrange the auestions so that they make sense to 
the respondents.. The aim is to secure a seaucnce that 
is natural and eosy for the respondents* 

8, Select paper and type carefully; Theuse of type- 
print can Produce a memeograohed questionnaire on good 
paper that looks like printed copy# 

9, A regular stamped envelope produced better results 
that the business-reply envelope. 

(Milierr 1974) 10, Every questionnaire, whether to be 
self-adnrinistered by respondent or administered by an 
interviewer, should contain clear instruction and 
Introductory comments where appropriate. CBaboie^ 
1964) 

Authors make it quite clear that despite these 
pointers, pre-testina Is a necessity in the development of a 
credible tool. Even rigid adherance to their suggestions 
would not ensure a final product on first try by the most 
accomplished questionnaire writer (Driscoii, 1980), 

Consideration must also be given to the . merits of 
open-ended as opposed to closed-ended questionaires; the 
latter being more directive than the former (MorgaPr 196b) • 

A questionnaire is often used as a means of securing 
Information on areas of need» The questiorinaire itself is a 
tool that taKes many forms depending on the target group or 
Indlvidualf the form the data is to take^ etc* 
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There are two kinds of questionnaires which mlqht be 
helpful. The first is called open-ended. Group members are 
aslced to ^•write' down" what they think about sessions in 
relWion"~to~ tftelT — goals^-"tThey- may rvf^ to be reminded ot 
exactly what the goals were.) Sometimes it's useful to ask 
some general guestio.is. These will help grouo rembcrs to 
answer. This type of questionnaire lets people "write what 
they think" but it takes alot ot time to complete and to 
analyze. It also assumes that participants like to and are 
aood .at writ 1 ng . 

The second is called closed. This is tne fill in the 
blanks or check the boxes type. The participants are given a 
sheet of paper with a number of questions reiatlna to how 
well the qroup has met Its goals, a series of possible 
answers is also provided . Groun members then pick the one 
which is most appropriate for them. 

This type of questionnaire doesn't really give group 
members much room to say what they think but it is quickerr 
more to the point and easier for part icipants to complete 
and you to analyze. 

There are a few things you should remember about 
questionnaires . 

1. Avoid double barreled questions. These are questions 
where there is more than one answer. Ex: A question 
might read - Did you enjoy attending the group 
sessions and taking Part in the discussions? A 
participant might have enjoyed tne sessions but nor 
taking. part in discussions. ^ , 

2. Don't make the questionnaires too long. 

3. Give the person a "way out" by providing a maybe or 
perhaps answer. 

4. Make sure all your questions are on the topic - don't ask 
questions just for the sake of asklno tnem or because 
you've seen them In other questionnaires. 

5. Check the questionnaire out by giving it first to someone 
who uses auestionnalres alot and ask them for their 
comments. Then get a couple of people to fill it cut 
for you. Ask them if they understand the guestions, if 
they found any questions contradicting or unclear, if 
they <:an think of anythinc to be added. Ask your aroup 
the same guestions after they have completed it. 

Ouestlonaires: 

- may be in the form of surveys or polls of a random 
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or stratified sample of responents^ or, an enumeration 
of an entire ^'population"; 

• can use a variety of question formats: open-ended, 
projective, forced-choice, priority-ranking; 

- can take alternative forms sucn as 0-sorts, or slip- 
sorts, ratinq scr.lcs, either pre-desiqned or selt- 
generatcd by respondent (s) ; 

- may be self-administered (by mail) under controlled 
or uncontrolled conditions, or n»ay require the 
presence of an interpreter or assistance. 

Advantages: 

can reach a large number of people in a short tirro; 

- are relatively inexpensive; 

- give opportunity of expression without fear of 
embarassment; 

• yield data easily summarized and reported. 

Disadvantages : 

- make little provision for free expression of. 
unanticipated responses; 

- require substantial time (and technica 1 skill s , 
especially in survey model) for development of 
effective Instruments; 

- are of limited utility in qetting at causes of 
problems or possible solutions; 

suffer low return rates (mailed), grudqinq 
responses, or unintended and/or inappropriate 
respondents. 

Tests: 

- are a hybridized form of questionnaire, 

can be very f unct ion.ally oriented (like 
observations) to test a board, staff , or corrmi ttee 
member ''s proficiency, 

• may be used to sample learned ideas and facts , 

- can be administered with or without the presence of 
an assistant. 

Advantages: \ 

• can be especially helpful in determining whether the 
cause of a recognized n problem is a deficiency in 
knowledge or skill or, by elimination, attitude, 

• results are easily (quantifiable and comparable. 

Disadvantages: 

- the availability of a relatively small number of 
tests that are validated for a specific situation, 

- do not Indicate if measured knowiedae and skills are 
actually being used in the on-the-job or "back heme 
qroup" situation* 
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5.9,4, INTERVIKW 



There are several ways to interview people. One way 
Is to set as^de some tine at a qroup meetinQ for apr.raisai. 
Beforehand you decide what you want to know and some 
questions you can ask to help you find It out. Then you meet 
with the group and through relaxed discussion ask the 
questions, v*t)en the session has ended you-slrrply write a 
summary of the aroup'?* responses. This provides you -with a 
general picture of how far along you^'ve ootten. 

Another way to Interview is to think of what you want 
to know and actually write down some questions '^!nic^ wi*i 
help the group to tell you, ^qain you set aside some time 
during a group session, ask the group the Questions, and 
write down the answers* After the' session has finished you 
put all the answers together. This fnethod allows you to 
avoid beating around the^bush and ask specific questions and 
get specific answers. Its quicker than the first way tut it 
rnight make some *group menbers uncomfortable, 

A third way to interview is to decide what you want 
to know; write down some questions and meet with group 
members one at a time to find out the answers. When you Put 
all the answers from all the group members together you find 
out how the whole group feels. This method lets you te ^rore 
personal and allows sor^ members who miaht be a bit shy in 
the groiip to speak out, 

NO iratter what way you choose there ere several 
things to remember about Interviewlna : 

1, ' Questions must be asked in a non-threatenino manner. 

People are much more inclined to answer truthfully if 
you ask, 

would you care to tell me why you did such and such 
than If you say, why did you do such and such, ^ 

2, Avoid hinting to group members about the answers you want 
to certain questions, You didn't do this did you, 

3» Watch out for your body lannuage* If you smile and nod 
your head when a group member is speaking he'll- try to 
get the same "approval" aaaln, 

4, Be warm and open. Group members will feel free to answer 
your questions , 

Interviews: 

• can be formal or casual, structured or unstructured, 
or somewhere In between. 
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• may be used with a sarrple of a particular group 
(boardf staff, committee), or conducted with everyone 
concerned. 

• can be done in person, by phone, at the work site or 
away from it. 

Advantages: 

• are adept at revealing feelinqs, causes ci: and 
possible splutions to problem which the client is 
facing (or anticipates); orovlde maximum opoortunity 
for the client to represent h5nself spontaneously on 
his own terms (especially when conducred in an open- 
ended, non-directive iranner.) 

Disadvantages: 

• are usually, time consuming. 

• can be difficult to analyze and quantify results 
(especially from unstructured formats). 

• unless the interviewer is skiiliful, the cllent(s) 
can easily be made to feei self-conscious. 

• rely for success on a skillful Interviewer who can 
generate data wltJt?out making cllent(s) feel self- 
conscious, suspicious, etc. 

Group Discussion: 

• resemblps face-to-face interview technique, e.g., 
structured or unstructured, formal or informal, or 
somewhere in between. 

• can be focused on job (role) analysis, group probleir. 
analysis, group goal seftlnq, or any numper of grcuc; 
tasks or themes, e.g., "leadership training needs of 
the board. 

uses one or several of the familiar group 
facilitating .techniques, brainstorming, nominal aroup 
process^ force-fields, consensus rankings, 

organizational mirroring,, simulation , and sculpting. 

Advantages: 

permits on-the-spot synthesis ot different 
viewpoints, 

• builds support for the particular service response 
that is ultimately decided on. 

decreases client's "dependence response" toward tne 
service provider since data analysis is (or can be) a 
shared function. 

• helps participants to become better problem 
analysts^ better listeners, etc. 

■"?ll5'5>a'^^^ir:!jtages : 

^ Is time consuming (therefore initially expensive) 

t th for the consultant and the agency. 

- ^a^ produce data that are difficult to synthesize 
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and quantify (more a problem with the less structured 
techniques). 

Key Consultation: 

• secures InfOTmatlon \Tom those persons wno^ by 
virtue of their formal oV Informal standlnc, are ir a 
good position to know what the tralnlna needs of a 
particular aroup are: 

a. board chairman 

b. related service providers 

c. members of professional associations 
^d, individuals from the service population 

• once identified^ data can be qathored from these 
consultants by using techniques such as interviews, 
group discussions, questionnaires. 

Advantages: « 

• is relatively simple ancj inexpensive to conduct; 

permits input and interaction of a number of 
.Individuals, each with his or her own perspectives of 
the needs of the areas, discipline, grouo, etc. ; 

• established and strengthens lines of communication 
between particioants In the process. 

Disadvantages: 

• carries a ouilfin bias, since it is l?ased on views 
of those who tend to see training needs from their own 
individual or organizational perspective; 

• may result in only a Partial oicture of training 
needs due to the typically non-representative nature 
(in a statistical sense) of a >cey informant group* 



5,9,6 OTHER SOURCES OF TNFOPMATION 



Print Medi*: 

• can include professional journal s# l,eq Isiatlve 
news/notes# Industry ••rags'*^ trade maoazines^ In-hours 
publicat ipns. 

A<^vantages; 

• Is an excellent source o£ Intormatlon for uncovering 
and clarifying normative needs: 

- provides * information that is currents if not 
forward- looktnn; 

• is readily available and Is apt to have already been 
reviewed by the client group, 

Disadvantaoes : 

^ can be a problem when it .comes to the data analysis 
and synthesis into a useable form Cuse of clipplnQ 
service or key consultants can make this type of data 
more useable) • ■ . 

Records, Reports: 

- can consist of organizational charts, planning 
documents, policy manuals^ audits and hudc?et reports, 

• employee records (grievance, turnover^ accidents, 
etc, ) 

• includes minutes of meetings, weekly/monthly progratr 
\ reports, memoranda, agency service records, orogran^ 

evaluation studies. 

Advantages: 

• provide excellent clues to trouble spots, 

• provide objective ^evidence of the results of 
problems within the aocncy or group 

• can be collected with a mini mum of effort and 
Interruption of work flow since it already exists at 
the work site, ^ ^ ^ 

Disadvantages: 

• causes of problems or possible solutions often do 
not show up, 

• carries oersoectlve that generally reflects the past 
situation rather than . the current ^ one Cqr recent 
changes),, ^ . - 

- need a skilled data analyst if clear patterns and 
trends are to emerge from such technical and dlf tu^se 
raw data. 



Work Samples 
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- are similar to obser^t.ton r but In written form, 

- can be products qenerated in the- course of ^ the 
organization's work, e*o,, ad layouts, program 
proposal^., market analyses r letters , training deslgnsr 
or 

- written responses tos^a hypothetical, but, relevant 
case study provided by the consultant. 

Advantages: f^^'" -V 

- carry most of the advantages of records and . reports 
data, 

- are the organization's data (its own output). 

Disadvantages:" 

- case study method will take tim^ a^ay from actual 
work of the organization, . ^ 

- need specialized content analysis, 

^. - analyst's assessment of strengths/weaknesses 
disclosed by ^amoles can be challenQed as^"too 
sub jectlve* •* 
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5/9,6 RATIN'G SCALES 

We've all heard the expression on «a scale oi ore to 
ten how do you rate such and such* To set up a rating scale 
you must first decide "indicators" or "criteria" for meeting 
your goals* For instance^ if your ooal was to learn how to 
ride a bicycle and. Indicator might be to be able to steer 
it. The ratirio scale you would use would looK lilce this. 

To what extent were you able to steer your bicycle? 

Not at all Very well 

123 4567 

The person filling it in would be Instructed to 
circle the appropriate number. 

There might oe five or six of these for each goal. 
When you put all the scales completed by each participant 
together you are able to see how well you are doing for each 
goal. When you put all the goals. together you can find out 
how well you^'re doing in general. 

One thing to remerrber - rating scales and criteria 
are complicated and hard to put together but if you write 
them in consultation with the group, (in other words^ set one 
group session aside for the purpose of writing the criteria 
and developing of the scale) they are easier and provide a 
very gpod indication of progress. 

The Llkert Scale is the most often used of these 

rating instruments. Similar to the above^ it'provides for 
five Choices: 

1 2 3 4-5 

The range of choice is simplified^ while still allowing for 
extremes. 

To control for a "4" level of constancy in the 
resporiser some evaluators are sugaesting that "exceptional" 
and "laudatory" scores be marKed: ?6" and "7". This 
proceedure allows for more Precision in the remainder of the 
scoring. 
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GLOSSARY 

prepared by 

Dorothy Landers & John R A Dobson 

Department of Adult Education 

SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER UWJVEPSITY 

"The question is" said Alice, "whether you can make 
words mean so many different thinas." 

"The question is^ "said Humpty Dumpty, "which is to be 
roaster - that's all." 
- Carroll 

INTRODUCTION . 

f 

Thi^ Glossary of Terms in not intended to provide 
all-encompassing conclusive definitions of terms but rather 
it Is meant to serve as an introductory auiae to the terms 
as they are comtronly u-sed by educators. As a precise and 
consistent body of Jcnowledae has not ; yet evolved, these 
terms can at best be speculative. They are defined in broad 
terms, an and as definitions are constantly changing with 
revisions and additions to Knowledge. 

The original Glossary was prepared by Ms LanderV & 
haF been periodically updated by Dr Dohson. 

GLOSSARY 

ACADEMIC LEARNING -The theoretical, the liberal, the 
speculative, & classical subject matter found to 
compose the curriculurn of formal schools. 

ACCOUNTABILITY -Responsibility for a specified per f orirance , 
outcome, result, 

ADMINISTRATION -The function itrovided by management in the 
planning, oroanizlnq, initiating, coordinating, 
operating, evaluating & revising procedures; or 
programs directed towards the completion of an 
assigned tasK or achievement of a goal. 

ADULT -Any human being, past the age of puberty, who has 
discontinued his/her full time attendance in a fornral 
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school situation, & functions In one or more adult 
life rolesr or any human being who has reached the 
legally prescribed age; 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION -Education for adults whose inabiixtif 
to speak, read, or write the Enalish Idnqua^e 
constitutes a substantial i.T:\pairment of their abllitv 
to get or retain employment commensurate with '.'lelr 
real ahiiityr which is designed to help eliminate such 
Inability & raise the level of education of such 
individuals with the view of making them less 
dependent on others, to imorove their ability to 
benefit from occupational tralnino & ■ otherwise 
increasing their opportunities for more productive & 
profitable employmentr & to make them better able to 
meet their adult responsibilities. 

ADULT EDUCATION -The process of establishing a helping 
relationship wivh individuals^ or groupsr past the 
cultural aqe of rr.ajorityr with the objective of 
assisting these same individuals or groups to acquire 
the skill of arousing and controlling their own 
direction of chanae. ) LL -A process by whcih the 
instructional needs of an adultr as perceived by 
themselves or others, are met throuQh organized 
learning experiences • 

-Servicas or instruction below the^college/ level for 
adults who lack sufficient mastery of basic 
educational skills to enable them to function 
effectively in society or who do not have a 
certificate of graduation from a school providing 
secondary education who have not achieved an 

eguivalent level of education, i are not currently 
reguired to be enrolled in schools. 

The process entered into deliberately by adult 
learners Calone, in groups, or in institutional 
settings) for the purpose of Increasing their level of 
knowledge, understandinn^ skillr etc., by finding end 
using a variety of resources, including their own' 
experience. 

ADULT LEARNER An adult who is enrolled in any course of 
study, whether special or regular r to develop new 
skills or Qualifications, or imorove existing skills & 
qualifications. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL A qroup of persons created to give advice 
on a particular projectr program or organization. 

AFFECTIVE -Of,: caused by, or expressina emotion or feeling; 
pertaining to feeling or emotions,, especially to 
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pleasurable or unpleasurable aspects of mental 
process. An effective seminar will include affective 
as well as cognitive learning experiences. 

AFFECTIVE LEARNING -The activity of 3 earning in the area of 
human feeling and valuing, emotion or a degree of 
acceptance or rejection; affective learning expressed 
as interests, attitudes, appreciations, values and 
emotional sets or biases my oe . manifested in 
observable changes in behavior, 

AGENCY -An institution or qroup, formal or informal in 
structure, formed & operatlna to alleviate & to serve 
specific needs of Individuals in a neighborhood, 
community or city. 

-A qroup of dedicated persons identified with- a - 
specific area of service. 

ANALYSTS -The breakdown of a communication or set of data 
into its constituent elements such that the relative 
hierarchy of ideas is made clear and/or the relations 
between the ideas are made explicit, according to pre- 
established criteria, 

ANCILLARY SERVICES -The supportive activities & resources 
necessary for the efficient achievement of the 
objectives of an organization or institution. 

ANDRAGOGY -The art and science of helping adults learn, 
based on the assumptions that as a person matures: 
CI) His self-concept moves from one of being a 
dependent personality toward one of being a self- 
directing human being. 

C2) He accumulates a growinp reservoir of eoerierce 
that becomes d-ns,increa3inq resource for learning. 

(3) His readiness to learn becomes oriented 
increasingly to the development tasks of nis social 
roles, and 

(4) his time perspective changes from one of postponed 
application of knowledge to immediacy of apolicatlon 
and accordingly his orientation toward learning shifts 
from one of sub ject-centeredness to one of problem- 
centeredness . 

-The art and science. of teaching adults and of adult . 
learning in a climate where the adult is given primary 
consideration; contrasting with pedagogy. 

APPRAISAL -A general & continuing evaluation of an activity, 
program, experience, .or achievement, often senri- 
Intultive & of limited sophistication. 
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APPRENTICKSHTP -A period of time during which/ a person 
learns a trade^ slclli^ or role by practipe & 
supervision. 

ASSESSMENT -The process of measuring incoming attitude^ 
behavior or or knowledge at the onset of an educative 
experience, 

-The act of assessing^ appraisinor evaluatirg* 
Assessment of program effectiveness is necessary for 
the success of any educational endeavor. 

ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING -Learning acquired by association of 
ideasr "eg in identified relationship such as 
opposition^ sequencer cause & effect. 

ATTITUDE -An enduring* learned predisposition to behave in a 
consistent ^ay toward a given class of objects. 

ATTITUDE CHANGE -Some degree of change in the Internalized 
or personalized : feelinns one has about persons* 
- places, things or. events. Although the change presents 
a Shift In the Individual's position^ it may shift in 
either a negative or a positive direction from the 
original one. 

AUDIOVISUAL AIDS -A broad range of devices .used to enhance & 
facilitate infor^^ation transfer^ with emphasis on 
seeing & hearing, & ranging from simple -classrcom 
eguipment to projected slides* naos or diagrams* sound 
recordings * silent or sound film strips, films* S 
videotapes. 

BEHAVIOR -The manner of behaving* acting; the aggregate of 
observable responses of the organism in their 
interrelationships. Behavior is based upon both 
thought & feeling. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE -A statement of the intended result of 
an educational activity in terms of an . observable 
behaviour* the conditions under which the activity 
will take place* and the minimum acceptable standards 
for perf ordnance, 

behaviorism: The behaviorist orientation considers man to be 
a passive organism governed by stimuli supplied by the 
external environment. Han can be manipulated* that is^ 
his behavior controlled, through proper control of 
environmental stimuli . Furthermore* the laws that 
govern man are primarily the same as tne universal 
laws that govern all natural phenomena • Therefore , the 
scientific method* as evolved by tne physical 
sciences/ is appropriate as well for the study of the 
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human organism. (Kilhollandr 1972D 
lanouage, 

BRAINSTORMING -An unstructured, almost casual Jj^^^^^ 
supportive discussion of ideas with ^^P^J^^ J °" ^^P^^! 
free-wheeling production of a variety 

opposed to carc^fully considered, practical steps. All 
participants supposedly have complete freedotr to maKe 
sugqestions. They should be positively suoportive of 
lhn?mosph;re, & generally quite ^^^^^"^^H^^l^H 
consider any sugcestions offered by. any member of the 

group. 

CAREER -one's progress through life: one's advanceirert or 
achievement in a particular vocation or Pr^^^^J^^pt 
which one gives a professional s, personal commltirent. 

raRFFR EDUCATION -The conscious & structured effort ^he 
CAREER EDUCATION ^^^^^^ through their o^n or 

?hrouQh beneficiary efforts of inf^^^-^lons, employers 
fctechnlcal S. orofesslonai societies, to advance their 
proficiency, peer recognition & public acceptance in 
terms of occupational aims. 

rPRTlFlCATE OF COMPLETION -A document attesting to the fact 
''^tJa^ a person has completed a specific set ot learning 
^vn^rlences under sufficient suoervision to be sure 
that the awa?See did the orescribed worK. There may or 
;Say not be formal Classes, formal reading, or forral 

examinations. 

/-uRwrp hPFNT -Person, aroup or thing that effects or seeks 
^""to e£«« cllnT- particularly ar, a,ent for chance or 

social conditions. 
TLASS The basic unit in the organizational structure of ";OSt 
'^iorma? teaJning; generally a croup of le-^^^^^j^^J^ 
md^^t^ reaularly for a fixed term to be instructen in 
Sni or mire Subjects or in an entire c»^rrlc.lum A 
recent trend has been toward a more open & ^^^''^^t 
grouping Of students, based on their own needs, 
interests or abilities. 

riTFNTELE That specific sub-group of the general population 
^"fo? which In institution, agency, or Professional 
;^Lt?tloner has a special interest, relationship 
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CO -wlthf together, in conjunction^ jointly 
!• verbs -cooperate, co^exist 

2. particlplesf adjectives & adverbs - with the sense 
of in or the same degree, amount 

3» nouns in general - importing rights or liabilities 
which are joint or ^n common . 

4. nouns of aaency , office or occupation r meaning 
fellow, 

5. adjectives and adverbs expressing a sense of joint 
action or state* 

COK -with, together. 

COVMON •belonging to the community at laroe ♦ 

COMMONABLE -held in common. 

COMMONAGE -rights in common. 

COMMON CARRIER -community transportation. 

COMMON COUNCIL -non-s t r uctured community accepted decision- 
ma)cing body* ' 

COMHONALITY ^general membership of a body corporate. 

COMMON DENOMINATOR -a common multiple, usually the least of 
the denominators of a number of fractions. 

COMMON FACTOR - -a quantity that divides two or more 
quantities without a remainder. 

COMMON LAW -the general, and ordinary law of • a community; 
unwritten law that receives its bindlnq force from 
immemorial usage and universal acceptance. 

COMMON LAW MARRIAGE -an agreement between a man and a woman 
to enter into a marriage relation without 
ecclesiatical or civil contract. 

COMMON MULTIPLE -a multiple of each of two or more nurroers, 
quantities, or expressions. £^ 

COMMON SENSE -sound, ordinary sense; good Judqement. 

COMMONER -a citizen; a community member. . ' 

COMMONLY -in a manner or degree that is common. 

COMMONNESS -quality of being common. 

COMMONPLACE -a passage noted for ready reference. 
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COMMONS -the mass of the people*-^ 
COMMONWEAL -the general welfare. 

COMMOTION -disturbed or violent motion; a popular uprising. 
COMMOVE -to di<;turb; agitate; unsettle. 
COMMUNAL -of or pertaining to a commune. 

COMMUNALISM -a system in which communes or other small 
political units that have large powers. 

COMMUNE -to confer together. 

-any of various bodies treated as a unit at law^ as 
the peasantry sharing the common rights and property 
in a village community. 

COMMUNICANT -one who communicates. 

COMHUNICATF -to impart, to convey Ca message); to converse 
to be connected; join. 

COMMUNICABt E: -capable of communicating or of being 
communicated . ' 

COMMUNICATION -act or fact of communicatinq; intercourse by 
words, letters or messages; interchange ot thoughts or 
opinions. 

COMMUNICATIVE -inclined to communicate. 
COMMUNION -act of sharing. 

COMMUNIQUE - a communication or piece of information given 
out officially. 

COMMUNITY -a body of people having common oroanizaticn or 
interest orlivina in the same place under the same 
laws, 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT Educational efforts with Individuals & 
groups for the purpose of improving the material, 
social, & aesthetic aspects of the life of the people 
living in a clearly defined geographical area. 

r 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS -The reciprocal pattern of Interaction 
among merrbers of a community that persists over a 
period of time so that a stable set of social 
expectations develop, 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROGRAM -A program in which a public 
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building^ Including but not limited to a schools is 
used as a community center operated in conjunction 
with other groups in the conwnunltyr community 
organizationsr & local government agencies^ to provide 
eucationai# recreational^ cultural^ and other related 
community- services for the community; the proqrams 
should center on the needs/ interests, and concerns of 
that corrmunity. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAM •An educational program, activity, 
or service includina research which is designed to 
assist in the solution of community problems^ 

COMMUTATF: -to turn or direct (a current) as to form a 
current continuous as to direction. 

COMMUTATION 

•a substitution, as of a lesser thing for a greater. 

COMMUTATOR -a devise for reversing the direction of a 
current. 

COMMUTE -to exchange, interchange, or substitute, 
COMATE -a companion. 

COMPANIONATE -shared in as by companions, 

COMPANION -an associate, comrade; one of a pair or set 
ofliice things. 

COMPANIONSHIP -fellowship, association. 

CODIFY -TO reduce [a thought or feelinq] to a code; to maJce 
a diaest of; arrange in a systematic collection, A 
speaicer codifies his/her thoughts into spoken words. 

COGNITION -The act or process of Knowing; perception. 
Addictions Core Knowledge is a program of cognitive 
learning, 

COGNITIVE LEARNING -The type of learning which requires 
changes in cognitive constructs, such as recalling^ 
differentiating^ adjusting and synthesizing knowledge 
items - an internal process that can be tested only by 
observation of its effect on behaviour. 

COMMUNICATIONS -The imparting or interchange of thoughts, 
opinionSf or information by speech, writing, or signs. 
Two way communications are essential for dynamic group 
interaction. 

COMPETENCY -The ability to perform some mental or physical 
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act repeatedly^ maintaining a constant quality of 
performance. 

•The requisite ability to perform a specific task or 
qualify for a specific role; a functional 
qualification as opposed to a credential-based 
qualification. 

CONCEPT -Anything one can think about that can be 
distinguished from other "thinqs"; a concent requires 
both abstraction and generalization - the first to 
isolate the prooerty, and the second to recognize that 
it may be ascribed to several objects. 

CONFERENCE -An activity generally involving a large run^ber 
of individuals sharing a common interest ^ planned for 
the dissemination of information to the participants & 
the collection of feedback from them in limited tiire. 
Usually included are expert speakers making single 
presentations or apoearing on oanels^ alternating with 
small group discussion among participants. 

CONSULTANT -Resource person available for expert or 
professional advice in the solution of a problem or 
achievement of d qoal. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION -Any purposeful eiiort toward self- 
developirent carried on by an individual without direct 
legal compulsion and without such efforts becoming his 
major field of activity. 

COOPERATION -The working together toward some common end in 
a joint action. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION -The linking of formalized education 
with the real world in which the learner is permitted 
the opportunity ta apply that which is learned in a 
formal context to a problematic situation i the real 
world. 

COOP EXTENSION EDUCATION -A unioue venture amonqst federal 
CUSA) , State # county governments with land-orant 
colleges serving as administrative centers. 

COORDINATION -The function of bringing persons^ groups, & 
institutions into unity for a common cause or comiron 
action 

COORDINATOR -The individual responsible for unifying 
individuals or groups working for a common cause or 
action. / 

CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION -An educational process designed to 
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transfer a given body of Information^ skills# or 
knowledge to learners living at sorae distance froir t^^ 
teaching Institution^ usually as written or printed 
materlai sent by mall. The learner is provided with 
structured units of Information^ assigned exercises 
for practice^ and examinations to measure achieverrent • 

COUNSELir«; -^The aic (science) of helping an individual t 
solve a problem adequately through personal 
interaction. 

COURSE -A planned sequence of educational activity^ leading 
to the acquisition of a skill or body of knowledge^ 
usually over a predetermined period of time, 

COPE •To struggle or contend withr especially on fairly even 
terms or with some decree of success* Facilitatcrs 
frequently must cope with harmful behaviors from 
learners* , 

CRITERIA OF EVALUATION -Standards^ rules or tests used for 
neasurement^ both quantitative and qualitative^ and on 
which an appraisal can be based* 

CUH -Latin with 

CURRICULUM -A systematic combination of instructional 
objectives and instruct j onal materials and ire t hods 
directed toward specific learning outcomes^ as 
specified In the objectives* 

-A planned sequence of educational activities, leading 
leading to the acquisition of sicills or bodies of 
Knowledge, either in a aiven . period or in a given 
subject or grouo of subjects* 

CURRICULUM DESIGN •The plan developed to guide educational 
activity in a situation, or a plan which can be 
Inferred by an analyst of that activity, 

DATA Useful facts or information used in maiclng decisions & 
drawing conclusions « 

DECODIFY [DECODE] -TO translate Ca message) from code into 
the original language or form. The brain decodes non- 
verbal nr.essaqes according to past experience, 

DEDUCTIVE ANALYSIS -The breakdown of a communication^ or a 
set of data into Its constituent parts on the basis of 
the mode of reasoning that starts with these dafa as 
premises or oroposltions and attempts to derive valid 
conclusions from them. 



DEPENDENT LEARNING -The chanqes in the cognitive processes 

or conceptualizations as evidenced by ^the extent to 

which a learner in a learning rroqrart>me rpquires 

others cmstructors or institutions) to determine his 

learning ob-Jectlves and plan his learning procedures 

and activities -ind evaluation of his learnlnq 

programire, ^ 

DEVELOPMENT -The act of developing, progressing; planned 
change. Articulating needs is one stage in the 
development of a group of learners. 

DIAGNOSIS - -• process or procedure of determinina the nature 
of a problem or disorder; a professional judgement 
made concerning a problem & possible solutions using 
tests & other appropriate devices. 

DIPLOMA A document given by an educational institution 
testifying that a student has earned or successfully 
completed a course of study; a certficate conferring 
some honor or orivileae., 

DISADVANTAGED PERSON Given an Idealized norm, any person who 
has not reached that norm because of external forces 
or conditions. 

DISSONANCE -An inharmonious or harsh sound; discord. The 
facilitator must be able to recognize dissonance in 
the group's communication process. 

EDUCATION -Any purposeful effort toward sel f -development 
carried on by an individual, or one that is Planned to 
afford man/woman the opportunity to continually 
structure & restructure his/her cognitive & affective 
worlds. 

EDUCATIONAL NEED -The discrepancy between what an individual 
Cor organization or society) wants himself to oe or to 
he able to dc the distance between aspirations and 
reality. 

EMOTIONS -An affective state of conciousress in which joy, 
sorrow, fear, hate, or the llKe, is experienced, as 
distinguished from cognitive and volitional states of 
consciousness. The emotions of the group participants 
can be used by the facilitator. 

-An affective state of conciousness in which Joy, 
sorrow, fear, hateV or the like, is experienced, as_ 
distinguished from coanitive and volitional states of 
consciousness. The emotions of the group participants 
can be used by the facilitator. 
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" ENROLLEE' .-A person who slons up# enlists, volunteers, 

registers, or contracts to be a student, participant,*' 
^ learner, s.ubject, or Puoil in a course, class, 

«or>cshop or other learnina situation. 

• ♦ 
ENVIRONMENT -The condiciohs, physical, social, cultural, & 
psychological, that act upon & Influence tn^ life of 
^an individual, group or community^ 

-The aogregate of surrounding things, conditions, or 
influ^ences, especially as affecting, the existence or 
development of someone or something. Learning 
envlronirents should be confortablc & ooen* 

EVALUATION -A "judgement as to the vale of an activity, 
seeking to measure the extent to which the activity 
attained the objectives ^etforth^ * 

-Judgements about the value of malierials and methods 
and human performance for given purposes; quantitative 
and qualitative judgements about the extent to which 
materials and methods and the actions of the learner 
satisfy criteria - the criteria may be those 
determined by the learner or those whicn are given to 
him* 

EVALUATION RESEARCH -The systematic and detailed analysis of 
the evaluation data, relative to hypotheses about 
learning methods and materials, to discover or confirm 
facts that bear upon the problems in a learning 
programire and the principles that govern it* 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNIMX; -The Change in the cognitive processes 
or conceptualizations as evidenced by the extent to 
which an aduir learner identifies himself in terms of 
his life work, his leisure time aciri vities , what his 
training and experience have eguipoed him to dd, and 
what his acJ^l^evements have been and the extent to 
which the learner uses and applies the knowledge 
retained from these experiences to develoo' further 
skills and solve current problems. 

-To learn from experience is to* make a backward and 
forward connection Between what we do to things and 
what we enjoy or suffer from things^ in it^consequence. 
Under such conditions, doing becomes a tryinn? an 
experiment with the world to find out what it, is like; 
the undergoing becomes instruction discovery of the 
connection of things ♦ (Dewey, 1916) 

-The active involvement & particination of ^he learner 
in a contrived or actual exercise that reguires the 
learner to respond covertly or overtly. The learning 
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activity Is planned to provide the learner opportunity 

to actually experience that whlcri Is to be learned. 

1 

EXTENSION EDUCATION -Education offered outside the formal 
framework of the - reqular-unlvcrsity ^residential-' 
setting, credit-givlnq approach. It ordinarily 
Includes such methods as conferences, short courses. 
Institutes, independent study, credit courses offered 
In off-campus settings or via media. 

FACILITATE -To make easier or less difficult; help forward 
(an action, a process, etc*; to assist the progress of 
(a person). To facilitate a group's development is rot 
the -same thing as teaching. 

FACILITATION •The purpose of facilitation Is to support the 
learning enterprise .of an individual or a collectivity 
as he/they proceed through a process, 

FACILITATOR -An individual who, like a catalyst, makes 
particular action possible by her/his presence and 
know-how. 

FEEDBACK *A process by which useful data on an aspect of a 
program . or activity is made available to the 
Individuals respor,sible for the ^roqram or activity, 
it*^ is a corrective loop whereby information on a 
program, product <ot activity. is recycled for program 
improvement & renewal. ^ 

FELT NEED -The discrepancy between what a person (or 
persons) wants himself to be or to be able to do and 
what he is and is able to do., as perceived by himself. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION -Evaluation conducted during program or 
project operation so tnat immediate feedback may be 
provided and appropri^^te changes made; emphasized in 
the developmental phases of prooramme or project 
operation. 

-Evaluation which determines the effectiveness and 
efficiency of methods, means and procedures at any 
point in the system approach model process^ (Kaufman, 
1979)* 

FORUM -A single event, or a serie:, usually of brief 
duration & usually open to a i. road speptrunn of 
Individuals who gather to hoar a speaker or speakers 
on a given topic; in the abstract, it is also used to 
de-note an opportunity, intended or not, for people to 
express theiropinions* 

fiWCTIONAL ILLITERACY -A guaiity attributed to an individual 
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who lacks one," or a combination, ot the basic skills 
necessary to communicate effectively In written or 
arithmetic forms. 

FUNCTIONAL LiTERAcy - That amount of ability in reading & 
writing that will permit tho. indivirtuai to perform 
Su"es & assume responsibilities above the minin-um 
level. 

rn&is -The result or achievement towards which effort Is 
directed; aim; end. Learners should be involved in the 
yc Statement of program goals. 

-The end result, immediate or remote, which the 
leaner IS seeking - a more general, global term than 
-Objective", and encompassinq many terminal, 
objectives. 

ruiDANCE -A process of offering information & 'possible 
^ aJ?ernaJives around the needs of the individual so 
that he can make his own choices & decisions. 

INDICATOKS -The Instruments or variables user? to "easure or 
Observe, a given activity; e.g., achievement test, 
expert testimony. 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION -ideally, it is a system in which 
the individual learner or a controller taiaor-j^akes 
instruction In terms of the individual learner's reeos 
ind Characteristics; it most commonly refers to a 
learninq _rooramme for any qiven subject are-i *hicn is 
Organized in such a manner as to ali-^^^^J^^i^^J^J, ^ 
move at 'his own oace or style; it is a hiohiy 
system of multiple materials and Procedures, in .nich 
the learner is given substantial responsibility for 
pianilng and carrying out his own omentzed Progran-.ne 
of studies, with t.'.e assistance of advisors, and in 
Shich h!s progress is determined solely in terms of 
those plans. 
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-individualization is a function of the ^^^^''^''''l,''^ 
which the decision to modify the instructionaX, 
presentation as the result of some assessment of the 
individual student's needs, achievements, interests, 
abilities, or aspirations. (Tosti, 1979). 

INDUCE -TO lead or move by persuasion or influence, as to 
some action, state of mind, etc.; to bring about, 
produce, or cause. Facilitators cause the ^«rticiparts 
lo focis on their learning through an inductive 
process, 

INDUCTIVE ANALYSIS -A problematic approach to the breakdown 
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of a communication or set of data to discover 
conf iqurat ions within the data and to generate further 
questions and new categories of information, until the 
data ultimately generates a set of conclusions which 
may or may not relate to the orlg.lnal set of data. 

INFORMATION -The level of knowledge at which facts are Known 
and which precedes^ other cognitive processes; a purely 
quantitative oroperty of an ensemble of items that 
enables categorization or classification of. some or 
all of them. 

INFORMATION SYSTEM -The channels or networks for storing, 
retrieving, and disseminating information tor the 
effective functioning of a larger overall system. 

INSTITUTE -A series of meetings centerina upon a particular 
subject area or problem,, lasting one or more days, 
which are designed to prepare leaders for selected 
activities or to assist them in solving particular 
problems of mutual concernt 

INSTRUCTION -The systematic process of. planning, braanizing 
and presenting learning experiences for the learner. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE -A behavioural objective 
representing th« instructor's plan to achieve specific 
learning outcomes from those learners -for whom the 
instruction is designed. 

•A statement of performance whose purpose, is to 
specify precisely what a student is to learn ir a way 
that will permit verification that it has been ..aught. 
Usually stated in terms of tasks, conditions, and 
standards. (Tosti, 1979). 

INSTPUCTIOrCAL PSYCHOLOGY An interdisciplinary field of study 
primarily linked to psychology and ocJucation, but also 
utilizing information* from fields liKcei organizational 
behavlorr comouter science^ systems engineering, 
communication, etc. A field of inouiry which concerns 
itself with. the variables which ope^rate in a 
" teaching-learnino" environment. The fundamental 
paradinn from wnich instructional Psycholoay^o^pera tes 
is the Basic Learning Paradiqn with all comrx)nents 
defined as follows: • S (Stimuli) - K (Behavior)\- s 
(Conseguences ) - S (Environment ) \ 
S (Stimuli): Any information oresented to learners as 
instructional communication for the purpose of 
increased learning • 

R (Behavior): Any type of behavior engaaed in by the 
learner in response to, or as a function of S stimuli. 
S (Conseguences): Any stimulus which occurs in an 
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Instructional situation and has a measurable Impact on 

R behavior, , w - 

S (Environment)': Any and all factors which can 
influence the variables above, 

The prli^ary qoal of instructional Psychology is to 
better understand each of the above factors 
individually and how they interact with each othfr, 
CDan 0, Coldeway, 1979), 

INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY A field which Is prinarlly 
interested in the application of the theory and data 
base available from its parent field. Instructional 
Psychology, Instructional technologists i^.re mairly 
concerned with the improvement of the learning process 
through the more efficient and effective use of^a 
technology derlvpd from theory and research in 
instructional psychology. Instructional Technology 
also uses relevant ttcnnology from other fields 
directly (e.g., the use of electronics), or in 
modified form (e.o,, generating comouter languages for 
instructional purposes) as a complement to its basic, 
technology, CColdeway, 1979). 

INSTRUCTOR -The person responsible for organizing the 
teacher-student materials, equipment, facilities, 
currlculuir & teaching methods necessary to enable the. 
. student enrolled to make progress toward the 
educational goals of both him/herself & society, 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING -Various kinds of teachinq-lea rnlng 
experiences, at least loosely described & defined, 
designed to help individuals already engaged in 
professions, vocations or occupations to perform mere 
effectively that which they are alre-^dy supposed to be 
doing reasonable well, 

INTERN -A supervised Indlvidoal who applies a program of 
study in a real or simulated setting, 

INTERMEDIATE OPJECTIVE -A behavioural objective which states 
the conditions and behaviour tor a task or activity 
necessary to reach the terminal objective; the 
standards for an intermediate objective need not be as 
rigid as those for terminal objectives, 

INTERPERSONAL -Existing or occurlng between two people. 
Interpersonal communication occurs both verbally & 
non-verbally , 

KNOWLEDGE -The active recall of specifics and universals, 
the recall of methods and processes or the recall of a 
pattern, structure or setting; involves an active 
process of finding in a problem or task the 
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appropriate signals* cues and clues which will most 
effectively bring out whatever knowledge is filed or 
stored. 

LEARN -TO acquire knowledge of or skill in by studVr 
instruction, or experience; a change in behavior 
resulting from a change in attitude £r/or knowledge. To 
learn something new can be a very threatening 
experience for some adults* 

LEARNING -The cognitive process of adjusting and 
differentiating ^^knowledge; learning occurs antecedent 
to performance in processes such as ^ change in 
cognitive structure # motivation^ basic beliefs or 
musculature controlr but learning can be evidenced 
only by observing a behavioral change in performance, 

LEARNIMG CONTENT -The subject matter of an educational 
activity to be learnedr including knowledge^ skillSr 
values 9 attitudes r understanding , etc. 

LEARNING CPITEPIA -Minimum acceptable standards of change In 
behavior - a comparative value for at least two 
different points in time, 

LEARNING OBJECTIVE -A behavioral objective representing the 
learner's own plan to achieve speglfic. learning 
outcomes according to criteria wnich specify in 
comparative terms the mlnlmun acceptable change in 
behavior^ both quantitative and gualltative, 

LEARNING PROCESS -Learning as an event rather than as a 
result or a product; the activltiesr overt or verbal^ 
engaged in during learning, and deslaned to promote 
learningr such as thinKingr planninor practising and 
evaluating, 

LECTURE -A formalr one-way verbal techniaue of comrrunicat ion 
in which the speaker conveys information to an 
audience on a soecific subject in which the speaker 
possess some expertise. 

LEISURE EDUCATION -Learning activities designed to develop 
knowledges r Insights , skills r attitudes , values , ^ 
interests related to the constructive use of leisure 
time. 

LIBERAL EDUCATION -Education that fosters an awareness & 
appreciation of the Intellectual & aesthetic 
achievements of civllizationr independence of mind, & 
criticalr analytical & creative thought. 

LIFELONG LEARNING -The process by whJc: an adult continues 
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to acquire^ in a conscious manner^ formal or Informal 

education throughout their life span^ either to 

maintain & Improve vocational viability or tor 
personal development • 

MASTERY LEARNING -Learning which uses Instructional methods 
and materials that enable the learner to attain a pre- 
specified criterion of achievement. 

MATHETICS -The science of the learner'^s behavior while 
learning^ just as pedagoqy is the discipline in which 
attention is focused on the teacher's behavior while 
teaching, [See Andragogy) 

MEDIUM A means of affecting or conveying instructional 
presentations. In instruction, therr are three forms 
of media; 

. display media (e.g., books, slides, video tapes, 
etc.) 

• response acceptance media (e.g., workbooks, 
keyboards, tablets, etc.) 

. Instructional management media (e.g.r computers, 
tutors, proctors, etc.) 
(Tostlf 1979) 

MENTOR -A coach or tutor: an Individual who sponsors, 
teaches & guides others. 

MOTIVATION ••A specific hypothesized process that energizes , 
differentially certain responses, thus making them 
dominant over other possible responses to the same 
situation? a specific hypothesized personal oc 
orqanlsmic determiner of the direction and/or strength 
of action or line of action? there are different 
theories of motivation for each learning theory. 

Synonym: DRIVE 

-A condition of the external or internal environment 
of an organism which increases the likelihood that the 
organism will emit a specific class of responses. 
(Tostlr 1979) 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT -A means of gathering, recording or 
analyzing data concerning the needs of people or 
settings within a particular range of possible needs 
such as learning, economic, social or cultural needs; 
used to assess the suitability of a particular 
programme for a certain context; the basis for stating 
the objectives of a programme. 

NORM -A standard of performance; the level of achieverrtent or 
performance of the model group of a population. 



NORMS -The levels of acceptable performance based on 
responses obtained from a representative* sample of a 
comparison group. 

OBJECTIVE -To state certain expected outcomes that^ if 
exhibited by the learners^ indicate that they have 
some skills attitude or knowledge^ Objectives tell 
learners what is expected of them, 

ORGANIZATICN DEVELOPMENT -The improvement of the structure^ 
proceduresr relationships r environmental quality, & 
productivity of a social system through development of 
Increased competencies in its personnel, 

PABAPROFESSICNAL -An intermediate skill level between 
professional and non-professional within a given 
occupational category, 

PEDAGOGY -The science or profession of teaching; the theory 
or the teaching how to teach, 

•The art and science of teaching children, 

PERFORMANCE CRITERIA -The minimum acceptable standards of 
behavior both quantitative and qualitative - an 
absolute value for performance at a given point in 
time, 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE -A behavioral objective which states 
the minimum acceptable standards of performance in 
absolute terms of quality and quantity, 

PERFORMANCE TECHNOLOGY -A field which is primarily 
interested in the application of osycholoqical and 
management theory to the behavior of organisms ^ both 
human and subhuman. Of primary imoortance to this 
field are the conceots of intrinsic motivation (e,g,r 
the needs, desires^ attitudes^ vast history^ etc) and 
extrinsic motivation Ci,e,, thG influence of factcrs- 
outside of the organism), Capltalizinq upon research 
and information on both intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation^ performance technoloqy is used to solve 
problems related to the behavior of orqanisms (mostly 
human problems; in applied settinqs, (Coldeway^ 1979), 

PERSONALIZED LEARNING - A system where: 

1, The classroom climate meets the student needs for 
acceptance^ love and respects and creates tne 
conditions for learning and personal growth to occur, 

2, The students' concerns, int^^rests^ and goals are 
used as the primary basis for 1 istruction, 

3, The curriculum emerged from student interests and 
concerns or was adapted to meet them^ providing 
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Students with the Icnowiedge and coqnitive skills 
needed to achlevethelr own learning qoals^ 

The organization and ranagement of the classroom is 
such that It builds a climate of trust, meets student 
needs, helps students become self-directed, and 
provided for individual learnlnq differences (through 
individualized and/or proarammed learning resources). 

PHENQMENOLCGY: The phenomonological orientation considers 
nan to be the source of all acts. Man is essentially 
free to maJce choices in each situation. The focal 
point of this freedom is human consciousness • behavior 
is thus , only the observable expression and 
conseauence of an essentially private, internal world 
of being. Therefore, only a science of man which 
begins with experience, as it is immediately given in 
this world of being, can ever be adequate for a study 
of the human oroanism. (Milholland, 1972) 

PROBLEM -A Situation in which, knowing certain of the 
elements, it is desired or reaulred that others be 
ascertained; the situation may be a "practical" one, 
and the unlcnown elements , the necessary adaptive 
responses; these unknown elements are the source of 
frustrated and unsatisfied needs and this provides the 
motivation to learn. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING -The process of selecting from a number of 
alternatives those that lead to a desired goal; this 
level of learnlno deinands that the learner apply 
theory to reality. 

PROGRAM -A systematic combination of elements or: subparts 
directed toward carrying out a tasK or investigation 
to reach an overall objective; these elements or 
subparts range from the initial stage of estaoilsning 
organizational and oersonal constraints in terms of 
phllosoDhy, procedures etc. throuqn to final 
evaluation or results. 

-The total set of procedures , methods , strategies , 
objectives, & arrangements which are provided in order 
to more a student or orouD of students throuah a 
series of educational activities, all of wnlch are 
designed to achieve pre-deter mined instructional 
objectives. 

REHABILITATION -To restore an object or person to a former 
condition of useful & meaningful capacity & 
efficiency. 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION -The stage of a program during whicr: 
activities are undertaken to achieve the objectives of 
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the program; all activities such as consultlnQf 
readlnq^ experlmentinn^ observing^ listening or 
discussing are deliberately aimed at the objectives o£ 
the program. 

PROGRAM PLANNING -A method of identifying needs of the 
individual (institution or society) assigning 
prioritlesf setting goals and designing objectivesr 
activities and evaluation procedures to mept the 
goals; program planning Is a tool which charts the 
course of t^e progra^^ beforehand to Increase tne 
chances of arriving at the specified objective. 

PROGRAMMING -The organization of environmental events which 
Increase the probability that the student will make an 
appropriate response while attending to a relevant 
stimulus, (Tostir 1979) . 

PSYCHOMOTOR -Of or pertaining to a motor response caused by 
psychic processes. Skills Include a number of 
psychomotor behaviors, 

P5yCH0^«0T0R LEARNING •Learning evidenced by observable 
activities which involve some reasonably high order 
physical or muscular skills, some manipulation of 
materials or objectSf and some act whicn requires a 
neuro-muscular coordination^ such as repairing, 
building* climbing^ etc, that is not purely a reflex 
action but the result of a conscious mental orocess. 

RECEIVER *Qne or that which receives; takes possession of. 
For communications to take nlace there must be a 
receiver of the raessaqe being sent, 

RECIPROCAL -Given or felt by each toward the other; mutual; 
qlvehf performed, felt* etc. In return^ Groups develop 
through reciprocal sharinq, 

REINFORCE -To strengthen the probability of Ca response) to 
a given stimulus by giving or withholding o reward. 
Questioning is one method to reinforce a content area, 
a smile is another, 

REINFORCEMENT -A process in which some stimulus^ presented 
immediately following a response^ increases the rate 
at which tne response is emitted in a standard 
situation^ or Increases the probability that the 
response will recur when the situation recurs, 

RELIABILITY -In measurement^ the degree to which a test 
measures precisely and consistently. 



REMEDIAL EDUCATION An adult . orogram designed to raise the 
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level of competence of an Individual in basic subject 
areas to that which he should nave reached during the 
time spent In formal school, 

RESOURCE -Any Object, person or other aspect of the 
envlrontrent which can be used for support or help In 
an educational activity. 

RESOURCE PERSON -An individual whose experience knowledge 
are of value in heipina to plan, to operate 
efficiently, & to meet & solve problems, 

RETRAINING -An educational process whereby selected 
clientele, who have acquired specific skills that seem 
outdated, are tauoht new skills designed to better 
prepare them for chanaing economic & social 
conditions. Retraining frequently involves tne 
changing of attitudes & the acquisition of new 
knowledge prior co skill acquisition, 

REWARD -A satisfaction-yeiioing stimulus or stimulus-object 
that is obtained upon the successful oprformance of a 
task (which may be self- or other -imposed), 

SELF-CONCEPT -A person's view of himself; the fullest 
description of himself which a person is capable of at 
any given time; emphasis is upon tne person as object 
of his own self-knowledge, but his feeling about what 
he conceives himself is usually included, 

SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING -The Change in the cognitive 
processes or conceptualizations as evidenced by the 
extent to which a learner in a learning progran-me 
determines .his own learning objectives, plans learning 
procedures and activities and devises evaluation 
criteria to evaluate his learning programme, 

-Although varying in degrees, self-directed learning 
is a situation where an individual assumes most of the 
responsibility for planning his strategy, maintaining 
his motivation, and making certain througnout the 
learning process that everything necessary for success 
is done. The initiative, responsibility and control 
reside within the learner, not inside someone else, 
(Freeman, 1980) This type of learning has also been 
described as self-instruction Cjohnstone and Pavera, 
1965), self- education. CVerner, 1«»64), Independent 
study (Hatch and Bennet, 1960), ano self- teaching 
(Tough, 1968). 

SEMINAR -A small group of (learners] engaged in advanced 
study 6 original (field work] under a (facilitator] 
and meeting regularly to exchange information and hold 
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discussions. As part of the Core Knowledge prograir 
twelve rconthly seminars will be held, 

SEQUENTIAL LEAPMING -A scheme of learnlnq which provides for 
increasingly mor<» difficult <; abstr^ict learning fcullt 
upon previously acquired knowledge, skills, attituaos, 
& values, & whlcn Is planned to build cumulatl v<»ly 
toward desired outcomes. 

SKILL -The capacity to perform some mental or physical act, 
whether it be easy and simple or hard and complex. 

-The ability, coming from one's knowledge, practice, 

aptitude, etc. to do something well; competent 

excellence in performance. Many people consider 
counselling a skill. 

SOURCE -Any thing or place from which something corres, 
arises or is obtained. The source of a person's fear 
of dogs may have been due to soms childhood 
experience. 

STIMULUS -cesianates a class of events that impinge on an 
organisrr's sensory cguipment and that experimenters 
can manipulate, describe or hypothesize to exist. 

-something that incites to action or exertion or 
quickens action, fcelinq, thought. A lecture may be 
called a stimulus which leads to questions, 

STUDENT An individual who is participating in an educational 
program, A 

SUMHATIVE EVALUATION -Evaluation condu'^ted after an 
educational process or product has been completed so 
that judgements and comparisons might be made 
regardina effectiveness. 

-Det^-rmination of the results . of implementing the 
selected methods - means in terms of treetinq 
prespeclfled objectives and the meeting of identified 
needs Cif needs have been identified), (Kaufman, 
: 1979). 

SYSTEM -A body of interdependent factors which form a 
collective entity; all the elements of the system wcrk 
together to perform a given function and may oe of any 
level of complexity. 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS -on the basis of an identified problerr, it 
is the conceptualization of a general process, usually 
in a diagram, by which the making of judgements ,-nd 
taking of actions can be charted into an orderly and 
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established flow of woric. 

SYSTEM APPROACH -A formal planning and dolnq process which 
Intends to Identify ann meet defined^ yaildr^ted, and 
justified needs • It Includes the Identification of 
problems based upon external needSr the determination 
of solution requirements and the Identification of 
solution alter nat Ives f the selection of solution 
strategies and toolsr Implementation of the splected 
strategies and tools# determination of rerformarce 
effectiveness and efflclencyr and the revision of any 
or all of the previous steps and 'outcomes (at a;,y time 
In the process) based upon the extent to which the 
deslaned system has met the validated needs. (Kaufman, 
1979). 

TASK -In a learning programme, the activities required or 
demanded of the learner in order to fulfill Ms 
learninp objectives? more generally, tne duties or 
activities percelvpd as necessary in an individual's 
work, area of Interest or hobby. 

TASK ANALYSIS -Brealclnq down an Instructional goal or 
objective Into its components and arranging them Into 
a logical Instructional sequence. 

TEACHER -One who shares knowledge. Insight, sensitivity & 
skills with j-t^rsons in a learning situation. 

TEACHING -The -^^rocess of providing information and 
instruction and appropriate situation, conditions or 
activities desianed tc^*^ facilitate learning - amcre 
global or comorehensive term than instruction and 
including instruction. 

TERMINAL BEHAVIOUR -The behaviour that the learner expects 
to acquire or is expected to have acquired by the end 
of a learning programrre. 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE -AS opposed to an Intorrediate objective, 
it is a behavioural "^objective which states the 
behaviour which is the final Intended outcome of an 
educational activity. 

THESIS -A proposition formally set forth for proof or 
disproof 9 Including a review of the literature 
relating to the problem, a description of the 
procedures for treatment of the problem, the actual 
activities undertaken f^r treatment of the problem, 
the results of the tre^^ent based upon the student's 
analysis of .the data, ar^ conclusions base<^ on the 
student's interpretation jf the data. 
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-irt^the adult education programme at St. Francis 
.Xavler' University^ It is a documonted report of the 
student's problem of acquiring skills as an adult 
educator in terrs of his ocrsonal Icnrnlnq curriculum; 
It presents the procedures for treatment of the 
problem and tnc actual steos taken In this treatment; 
reporting of the evidence of the student's learnings 
from the treatment based on evaluation data# and 
conclusions based on the student's Intero^retatl on of 
the evidence^ 

A' 

THOUGHT -The product ot mental activity. An effective 
facilitator is able to help group members articulate 
their thouohts. 

TRAINEE A person who Is In the process of acquiring a 
definite (i prescribed set of skills qualifications. 

TRAINING -The process of facilitating the acquisition and 
mastery of skills by means ot planned and directed 
activities which present the Instructions and 
Instructional materials for each ot the discrete 
Observable behaviors entailed In the skill in a tlrre- 
limited logical sequence based on tne increasing 
complexity of the behaviors* 

-The totality of instructions^ planned circumstances 
and directed activity In which the learner is most 
^ often concerned with acquiring psychomotor skills and 
such mental operations as have only few and simple 
alternatives. 

UNFELT NEED -The discrepancy between what a person (or 
persons) is- or is able to do and should be or should 
be able to do as perceived by ah observer but not 
perceived by -the individual himself; sometiires 
referred to as an ascribed need. 

UPGRADING -Haislng the performance or educational levlel of 
individuals or orqanizations • 

VALIDATION -Any process by which one can determine If the 
system docs what it claims it does (Tosti # 11979) • 

VALIDITY -In measurement, the deqree to which a test 
measures what it is intended to measure* 

VALUES -An abstract concept - often raer§ly implicit r. that 
defines for an individual, or for a social unit what 
ends or means to an end are desirable* These abstract 
concepts or worth are not usually tne result of the 
individual's own valuing; they are social products 
that have been imposed on him and only sloi^ly 
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int«rnallzed, 

i 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION -Organized educational proorams which 
are directly related to the preparation o£ inrtlvifiuals 
for paid or unpaid employment, 

WORKSHOP -A seminar, discussion group, or the like, which 
emphasizes exchanqe of ideas and the demonstration and 
application ot techniques and sicllls. Several' 
workshops are necessary to tra'ln a number ' of 
facilitators to carry out special educational 
activities, 

•A teachinq-learninq experience in which a oroup of 
people corn** tooether for the specific ourpose of both • 
listening & dolno. Emphasis, is usually on active 
Involvefrent . by participants.' Frequently the 
participants have similar backgrounds & corniron 
. Interests, 
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